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HI^OHY 
EGYPT. 

BOOK V. 

CHAP. I. 
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A9tt». the' dynasty of the Peolemcaii 
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it was brought t& a conclusion by the 
death of Cleopatra. The Hrilippic ent 
beg^ wkb the reigo of Philippus Are* 
roLII. A 
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2 HISTORY OF EGYPT. B. T. 

deus ; and now there sprung up another 
which might have been called the Alex- 
andrian, but so direct an allusion to the 
.fall of the Egyptian monarchy would 
have been unpleasant to the nation, and 
therefore the era was called the Actiac. 
Thus Qorrectness was $acri6ced to deli- 
cacy ; for the victory at Aaium was ob- 
tained on the 2'' of September, but the 
new era did not commence till the 29* 
of Sextilus, or the 6'* Roman months 
which was afterwards denominated Au- 
gust, ill honour of Augustus Csesar. The 
29" of August was fixed upon for the 
beginning of this period, becaose it was 
the first day of the Egyptian month 
Thoth, and the commencement of their 
new year. 

In reality, however, the Actian epoch 
began upon the 31" of August, though 
nominally upon the 39"" of tlwt month, 
for the Julian calendar had run into dis- 
order by the inattention of those who 
were vested with the, power of regulat- 
ing the year. They had added the su- 
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CH. I. HISTORY OF EGCTT- 3 

Jperaumerary day to Februaryevery third 
instead of every fourth year. Upon dis- 
covering the error) and finding that it 
had run through 2!^ years, Augustus or- 
dered the leap year to be omitted thrice 
in succession, and thus the calculation 
was restored to the state in which Julius 
Caesar left it, when he abolished the 
Itinar and introduced the solar year. 
The lunar year, which was in use among 
the Romans, consisted of 355 days and 
some intcrcallary arrangements, where- 
as the solar year comprehends 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and about 4.8 se- 
conds.' These he divided into twelve 
months of different lengths, as they now 
stand ; and every fourth year added a 
supernumerary day to February, and 
placed it between the 23* and 24'Vof 
that month. As the 24"" of February 
was called by the Romans Sextus calew 
das, the putting this day twice in leap 
year, occasioned it to be called the Bis- 

* MKkay on tbe loDgitu^e, vol. i, p. 14. 

A a 
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4 HISTORY OF IGYTT. B. V. 

sextile ; but instead of making the 24'^ 
d^y of Ftbi^uar^ twice in the leap year* 
as the Roitiui) did, yrt proceed regular* 
I7 with the numbers, and instead of aS 
give that month '29 days. 

An additionai day beii^ inserted 
every feuith year, carries the calcuW 
tion befoit the true ttrne^ $0 that dar- 
ing the course of erery x jo years tho 
beginning of January is a day too lato. 
or,' in othef words, a day more than the 
troe time has been added to the calcQ- 
latio*h; Pc^ Gregory XIII, A. D. ic8a. 
rectified the cn-ror which was past, i^d 
to keep the calculation near the ttath in 
future, he pro^nsed that from A< IX 
1606, the first 1 year of every four, in- 
stead of evorylsuccesuTe century shooJd 
be a teajp ye^,. and this wonld reduce 
theordorof tuneitQ 80 much correct- 
ness tW ^0 consideral^l? ewtt could 
ensue. Thejulian method (^reckon- 
ing b dttibn^nated the <M ^tile, and 
the Gregorian the new. The latter of 
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these was introduced into Britain A. D. 

1753. 

The method o^computaiion in Egypt, 
during the Philippic era, was that of Na- 
bonassair, or Chaldea ; and the year in- 
cluded twelve nHHiths of 30 days each. 
Five intercalary days were added, with- 
out a leap year ; suid thtis the beginning 
of the new year was carried through 
<veryin<»ith and season, till, in the course 
ef 1460 years, it arrived at the point 
from which it set out ; but one year rf 
»eal time was lost. When the Romans 
became masters of the country, they did 
not change the form of the Egyptiaii 
year, but, to prevent its circulating tend- 
ency, and reduce it nearly to truth, in- 
stead of five, which was the usual num- 
ber, they added six days every fourth 
year, and therefore virtually, though not 
En i^m, it was the same as the Julian 
eomtmtation.'* 

^ Ifocrob. 3atur. lib. i, C. 14 ; SUeton. in Aug. c, 
31 1 and Bkfdeaui, m\. U, lib. w, p. 13a ; b lib. viii, 
p. 133. *<:■ 

A3 
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O HISTORT OP EGYPT. B. V. 

When Egypt sunk into a province of 
Rome, its^ history as well as its glory 
was cast into the shade ; and while it 
continued to be a branch of that exten- 
sive empire, the transactions of Egypt 
were subordinate to the influence and 
power of Rome. Scattered and with- 
out connection as tliey are, let us en- 
deavour to collect the historical events 
of Egypt, and present them to view in 
the best form which circumstances per^ 
mit. 

The more easily to divest Antony of 
^he triumvirai power, and to disguise hia 
own selfish designs, Augustus stript him- 
self of every public office, and went to 
the battle of Actium merely in the ca- 
pacity of a Roman consul > but when 
Egypt was wholly at his command, he 
threw ojF the mask, and assumed a bold* 
er tone. He did not, a^ usual, send to 
the senate for instructions^ but upon hi^ 
own authority appointed a governor, and 
adopted measures of expediency and pro- 
fit. In the pretended division of thq 
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■CH. I. .HXSTOILT OF EGTFT. 7 

empire betwe^ him and the senate of 
Rome, Egypt: was one of those provinces 
which he retained for himself. During 
many of the late feeble and dissipated 
reigns, the Egyptiiuifi had been addicted 
to insubotidiaation,' and therefore he 
adopted strong .measures, to prevent dis- 
order and insure peace. '' 

Lest the Egyptians should aspire to 
independence, or some artful Romui de- 
clare himself their leader, no intercourse 
was suffered to exist between tlw noble- 
men of Rome and tbose of Egypt. ■ To 
prevent every fear of disloyalty, where. 
every thing deceitful and violent was to 
be apprehended, Augustus made choice 
of Cor. Gallus for managing the govern- 
ment of Egypt.* .When vested with the 
command of Paretonium, he had shewn 
himself friendly to the interests of Au- 
gustus ; and being only of equestrian 
rank, he was not precluded from an. of- 
fice in Egypt. As A further guard against 

-* Tadt. Hilt. lib. i, c. 2 j I>io Cast. lib. U, p. 279. 
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the condngencta of andadim, £g!fF( 
was governed ia a diSercftt nsuuier &cint, 
the otlier psovincts iDCru^od sa A-iw 
gustus. 'Wfacress chcy wia. under tlie 
inunadiate dureecioa «f propraeccrs^ wfan 
possessed mUitary raxdc,. and. ~wa». -as- 
countable only to Cusar. the ^avencum 
of Egypt was but a fHT&a. Pan'of'^ 
|»OTiiiciaI pomers of this Datum, were 
vested in an officor daaaamiaaJtted Jiai^ 
/Hcusy who jodnsoiisteaied justice, smA 
managed the £nes and &D&uurcs of cho 
slate. Thus die pr^cct was ^hout 
cwo great instruments of aggrandiw- 
meBt, the power of liSa and deaiih, and 
the cDnaoxEid of the public maoey." 

Those frrecEmtioais^caDnectfid with tht 
power of !che goTesn<u:, which was der 
legated only for a year, were decmsd 
HxSicbnt to secure- loy«l departnamt: 
but all these scheme^ of care ai^d pre- 
vcation were found to be iassifficKiit 
for pcesemng Gallas m the line of ids 
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doty. Op^pvrtBnitia of Tidws and in* 
fliicnce broui^ mto aoeioD propeim- 
ties And pQsdditt, wlwrfa till then had 
beta dotnuntt. HU powers were rct- 
siraizied by tbc bonn^ies I have d»- 
sor^jed, hat vtill they were vist ; aod 
vltiie he aggrwidieed hiinadf, he op* 
pceued the paople : he deiiuuided keavy 
cans, ^ndered the temples, and ha* 
nued the cities. He insonbed his own 
Bftme, and ocbbimDed his cma trmnsBc- 
oons, on the pytaraids and places of 
paHie resort ; and, by the ioikience of 
hii -poivw, statues vere erected in his 
prstsc. fht vepott of his 8mbiti(»t was 
carried to R-oine i ahd to suppress his 
aspiring 'viewc, Augusnji^ eeaioT^ him 
fntxi Ins office ; and, as a mark of ht^ 
dispicasure, fbvbad hini to appnaeh his 
pmseaoe, or <¥Bter into any of thti pro- 
vinces which were oiUed imperial. 

In Gor. Ga^us -we see an instance of 
that inveterate rage which ftiendsbip 
converted into eniuity seiuoiu raiis co ' 
prffilnce. Embittered ihei^ship feels 
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deeper rancour than that which is en- 
gendered by the common offences of life. 
The high attachment which the Egyp- 
tian prefect felt for Augustus sunk in- 
to hatred and deep resentment. In the 
day of his disgrace every favour was 
^rgotten, and he spoke with disrespect 
of his former friend Caesar , Augustus. 
So open and violent were his proceed- 
ings, that they roused the senate into a 
qjirit of inquiry, and a decree wa^ pass- 
. ed that he should be banished from the 
territories of Rome; But ^e refused to 
survive the sentence, and,, by a volun- 
tary death, defied the punishnaent. While 
these things were transacted, Augustus 
vas in Spain, suppressing an insurrection 
upon the mountaiijous c^ast of the bay 
of Biscay. He sighed for the fate of 
Gallus, and expressed deep regret that 
he had not been consulted in punishing 
the crimes .of an old, . though treacher- 
ous friend.' 



; ' Strabo Geo. AmBtdodami, A. D. 1707, lib. ZTii, 
p. 1151; and Tacit. Ann. lib. vi, c. 23. 
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CH. I. HISTORTT OF E«TPT. %l 

The poetical merit, as well as the mi- 
litary glory, of Gallus, -contributed to- 
ward the esteem in which he was held 
by Augustus. He ivas also beloved by 
Virgil ; and to him that poet addressed 
his tenth eclogue, in relation to the ten-f 
der attachment which Gallus cherished 
for the unworthy Lycoris. That fiilse 
and ungrateful lady forsook the fond 
endearments of Gallus, ahd followed 
Antony to the camp ; but there she was 
superseded in his affections by the arts 
of the celebrated Cleopatra, and suffer- 
ed the disgrace which licentiousness de- 
serves, and which, in the wisdom of 
providence, it generally receives. We 
are told that Virgil wrote an eulogium 
upon Gallus, and subjoined it to his 
Georgics, but afraid of giving" offence 
to Caesar, whom his friend had justly 
offended, he expunged the beautiful ef- 
fusions of afiection, and added the de- 
lightful episode of Euridyce and- Aris- 

* Lcoipr. Die. vord Gallus. 
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It IS not completclj iscertained whe* 
ther Cor. G^us wss suooeeded in die 
|Hre&ctnre of £>gypt hj Petranins, or 
JElius Gallus, but we know that the lat-> 
ter mode an. expedition into the Boutbuii 
parts of Aral^ The riches of Indiai 
bad long been the source of veailnh to 
Egypt ; and though Augustus bu3 re- 
sah»d not to extend the hmit? of the 
Koman eni^e, yet he nov decenniad 
cd, eitha' by corc^iaiu: or ooaqyest, to 
hare at his command the Tichea of the 
etst. To Bccom{dish t^ purpose, ^ios 
nurcbed tovard Arabia: Herod, king of 
Judea, contributed 500, and Obodnj 
»n Arabian prince. 1,000 warriors, it 
WM proposed to lead the amty Chrou^ 
the territsiies of tlie Nabatbeau Arabs* 
as Cm^r was iii alliance with Obodas, 
tlie king of that Country. Bqt Sylleus, 
the prime nunister of diat sovereign, 
w» averse from the measure, and per^ 
so»kd the Roi!Eia& general that 1^ best 
method of performing his journey was 
tQ tnp^"'*'' his t ro ops across the Red 
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aefe, and joia. the Jewish ttidi tlae Ka*- 
bfttbetn sol^en at aa spptM&ted pltce. 
wilhaot the bcwndaries of Us matter^ 
kingdom. 

The danger irkicfa attendfld the na- 
yigaboa of doe Aarabian golf waa great* 
I7 iacreased by not knowing tin sicua^- 
tiai of the rocks wi^ which it abounds ; 
and it was accompltsiicd with cDiisideT-«- 
sAAs kies in the army of ^his. . H? wat 
conducted to Arabia Fdix, thcoagh xax* 
iwcessary diffictiltiei, and bj roads ai* 
. most iroperviou, yex uill he peoetratsd 
&r into the country, becaoce the rud* 
takjur pfthe opposing nacifBS coald not 
withstaad the discipline and skill of the 
Ronnn legiooi, .bat climate and disease 
thinned las., ranks, and compelled him 
to rctnra. '. -On his march homcvards» 
he sr^ conducted by better gtiides j And 
the treachery of Sylleuj was oompleteJy 
nndorstood. Tim false, aatid officious . 
stBt^mon was not th^ pitmshtd ; ivt 
treachery toward Herod, and his owa 
ipasffir Obodas filled lap the msafture of 
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1+ HtSTORY OF EGYPT. B. V. 

his guilt, and being led to Rome, he 
was formally condemned, and publicly 
executed by the rod and ax of the 
lictor. ■ 

When Gallus arrived at Alexandria, 
he found that, in his absence, Candace, 
queen of Ethiopia, had invaded Upper 
Egypt, and taken by surprise Elephan- 
tina, Phyllis, and Syene. In the mean- 
time, C. Petronius appears to have be- 
come prefect of Egypt, and was pro- 
bably appointed to ijiat office when 
j£lius Gallus went into Arabia. This able 
general attacked the Ethiopian queen 
with a numerous and well appointed 
army ; and pursuing her over sands and 
deserts, he destroyed Napata, the ca- 
pital of her kingdom, and did hot re- 
turn till he was compelled to abandon 
the country, by the heat and dangers of 
the climate. 

Scarcely had the Egyptian prefect left 

^ Etljiopia, when Candace attempted to 

recover -the possessions which she had 

lost > but the Roman garrisons quickly 
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repelled her force, and she was exposed 
to severe terras of peace, which were 
only abated in their rigour by the cle- 
mency and favour of Augustus Gsesar.* 
In the reign of this emperor, Egypt 
became for a season the depository of 
Jesus Christ, whither Joseph and Mary 
fled from the insidious craeity of Herod 
the kingj An idea was then prevalent, 
that in the east a powerful personage 
should rise, and that out of Jndea a con- 
queror should come/ This expectation 
was excited among the heathens by the 
oracles in which they trusted, and among 
the Jews by the tendency and promises 
of their sacred books. Consistently with 
this general expectation, the fourth ec* 
logue of Virgil appears to have been 
composed, though many doubts have 
been suggested with respect to the per- 
son alluded to in the poem. The pro- 
duction is addressed to Minius TolUo. 



■> Dio Caas. lib. lii'i, p, 
• Tacit. Hi8l.lib.v,c 
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but the diild to be bonx a^peaf& radier 
to DC ccprcKntosl as dcicined to come 
into the wot\A while he was consul, than 
as one to be bom in fan own hotos* 
Though some therefote bavo supposed 
it to be dcBCriptiTe of a child of PottBo* 
yet taasc gcmcrally it id uoderScdod at 
.haYiAg Tcapect CO an heur in ths houatt 
(xf Augustus. . ■ 

In the fear of Rome 714, a cevU cool^ 
motion wag averted fay the recoDcitia- 
tion wluch was tnade between Antony 
and Ocuvianus. When Astcmy retiard 
to hia province in the east* as L^idas 
was of no ctmsidcration in the govern* 
rmntf Octavianus had the soTereign rule 
m the west. By tbc inflneace of PblUo» 
their nratual friend Virgil had obtaiiv* 
ed the.£LVour of Octavianua, and it was 
to be expected that the prophetic ideas 
of a great delirerer, whidt had been ap^ 
plied to Jidius Catsar. vonld, in the 
grateful effusions of the poet, be pre-, 
dieted of the &mily of Augustus.* He 

' Cic. jc divinatiooC) lib. 2. 
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liad lately been married to Scribonia, 
aod the ezpectfid consequences of that 
union would naturally be addressed in a 
complimentary stiie to PolUo the patron 
of Virgil, and a consul of Rome. About 
this time the Sibylline verses were in 
great request, and persons were sent in- 
to various countries to supply the de- 
£<;ient parts of that prophetic collection. 
In this general spirit of inquiry, the 
Jewish Scriptures could not be neglects 
ed, and the writings of Isaiah, especial- 
ly the 7"" chajKer of that sublime pro- 
phet, might furnish materials to Virgil* 
whose fourth eclogue so much resembles 
the divine predictions of the Jewish pro* 
pbet.* 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem Judah. 
in the 749"' year after the foundation of 
&Qm£, at the time when an account 
was taking of the riches and number of 
the people who dwelt within the pre^ 



* Lonth's Lecturea 2td; and the notes ia Gregory'! 
edit. 
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cincts of the Roman 'empire. Joseph 
and Mary went out from Nazareth to 
be inroiled at Bethlehem, which was 
the city of David, to whose Uneage they 
belonged; and, as multitudes were as- 
sembled in that town for the same pur- 
pose, the knowledge of Christ's birth 
was soon and &r extended. Wise men 
from the east, probably belonging to 
the Magians of Persia, arrived at Beth- 
lehem. In allusion to the adoration 
which they paid* to the sun in the fir- 
mament, they are represented as hav- 
ing come to worship Jesus, the son of 
righteousness that had arisen on the 
world. 

The noise of these events reached 
Herod the king of Judea ; and he was 
fearful of the fame and promised power 
of the long expected prince. To cue 
off, as he thought, the possibility of 
danger, he resolved to destroy Jesus. 
For this purpose he attempted craftily 
to get him into his power j but his de- 
sign' being known, means were taken, to 
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frustrate bis intentions, and he made 
one desperate effort to seize him in the 
grasp of force and cruelty. Pursuing 
the steps of savage wildness, he * sent 

* forth and slew all the children which 

* were in Bethlehem and the borders there^ 

* qfi* and, that the dreaded prince might 
not escape, the bloody order extended 
to all those * Jrom two years old and un- 
' der.^^ But Joseph, taking Jeaus and 
his mother, fled by night toward the 
land of Egypt. 

An order so unprecedented, so bloody* 
and so abhorrent from every principle 
of humanity and justice, can scarcely 
be admitted as possible in the whole 
corrupt exertions of the human heart. 
That ambition and wickedness might) 
occasion the death of an unsuspecting 
in&nt, that the madness of passion and 
the fiiry of war might stiffle compassion 
and extend cruelty to the helpless and 
innocent, are mournful truths, which the 

b Matth. cb. zi. 
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history of man has recorded in the ca- 
talogue of his crimes. But ^hat mudt 
have been the sentiments of that mon- 
ster, who, in the current of ambition, 
could spread general carnage among un- 
offending children, and by their expir- 
ing cries rend the hearts of so many mo- 
thers, and cover the land with so much 
horror ? yet sucL was Herod the king of 
the Jews ! ! ! 

There are several dart shades in the 
character of this man, so much allied 
to the horror hereby described, that in- 
dependent of the sacred history, where 
the assertion is recorded, they ascertain 
the charge and confirm the fact. Bf 
this influence of Antony, Herod obtain- 
ed the crown of Judea, and his royal 
garments were soon stained in t^ood. 
At his approach to the throne, the li- 
neal heirs of the kingdom perished; in- 
stances of perfidy dishonour his history ; 
and the progress of his violence can 
scarcely be equalled. Mariamne, his' 
beautiful and virtuous wife, her grand- 
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father Hyrcanus, 80 years of age, and 
three of his own sons, fell before his 
rage. If any thing besides were want- 
ing to shew that he was capable of an 
order which was red with blood, it .would 
be sufficient to state, that he attempted 
to have the hour of his death marked 
by universai destruction in his kingdom. 
Knowing how much he was hated by his 
subjects, and believing that the announc- 
ing of his death would be the signal <^ 
Joy, he aiserabled the chief persons of 
the nation, ordered them to be shut up 
in the circus, and strictly enjoined that 
the departure of his last breath should 
be the sign for the destroying sword of 
the military to cut off the assembly with- 
out distinction or mercy. But with He- 
rod, the fear of his displeasure expired ; 
humanity laid claim to her rights, and 
the dreadful order was not fulfilled.' 

A. D. 14..— Augustus having died at 
Nola, in the 76** year of his age, Tt- 

■ Job. Antiq. lib. xt:, c. 17 j and lib. i[*ii, c. 8 S: 10. 
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berlus who, for three years, had assisted 
in managing' the affairs of state, took 
upon himself the whole direction of the 
govemment. He opened.his career with 
professions of moderation and wisdom ; 
but his progress was marked by violence 
and iniquity. He was conspicuous, howT 
ever, for moderation in taxes; and, in 
the eariy part of his reign, he redressed 
some disorders of the state. His con-* 
duct respecting the Egyptian temples at- 
Rom^ is worthy of observation, and de-> 
serves to be recorded. The Romans 
were accustomed to worship a variety 
of gods, and a^ their extensive empire 
included a great diversity of nations, 
they were inchned, both from policy 
9nd feeling, to indulge them respective- 
ly in the religious services and forms of 
their country. Some jealousies of Rome, 
not described, prevetited, for a while, 
the temples of (he Egyptian worship 
from being erected within the walls of 
the city ; and, when an altar to the god 
^r^pjs yras surreptitiously built, it wa^ 
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commanded by the senate Co be destroy- 
ed. "When over-weaning zeal had again 
disobeyed^the command, the worship 
was permitted, but with this stipulation, 
that whereas it was formerly allowed to 
have Egyptian temples without the Po- 
maerium, or sacred space about the walls, 
they were now forbidden to be erected 
within half a mile of the- city. But a 
base transaction happened in the reign 
of Tiberius, which rendered the Egyp- 
tian worship more than ever an oli^ect 
of just abhorrence." 

I^imus Mundus, who was a Roman 
knight, and a licentious young man, at- 
tempted to seduce Paulina, the wife of 
Satuminus. She was a lady of virtue, 
" as well as of beauty and rank, and nobly 
resisted every allurement and persuasion; 
but she lost ber honour and her peace 
by the crafty snares of a priest of Isis. 
Having been bribed by Mundus, he perr 



b Dio. Cms. lib. xl, p. 151, & lib. b'!i, p. 697 1 et 3. 
jAuidiDi Victor de C«saribus, c. zi. 
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suaded the laAy, who was much attach- 
ed to the Egyptian worship, that she was 
passionately beloved by the god Anubis» 
and that she was required to meet him 
on a certain evening in the temple of 
Isis. Mundus thus obtained by fraud 
what he could not accompUsh by per- 
suasion ; but the infamous deed was 
soon made known, and loudly condemn-^ 
ed. TTie whole city was indignant ; the 
noble lady shrunk from the light of 
heaven ; and the emperor Tiberius pu- 
nished the villains. Mundus was banish- 
ed ; the agents of the seducti<m were 
cfucified. The teniple of Isis being 
thrown down, the image was cast into 
the Tyber, and many devotees were sent 
into exile." Sut the wor^ip of Serapis 
was afterwards admitted into Rome, per- 
haps in the time of Vespasian, who had 
visited Egypt, and was highly favoured 
by the priests and attendants of this god, 
Impressions of his image were upon the 

• Tacit, Ann. lib. ii, c. 85 j Ja», Satt vi, v. 516, 
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coins of Titus and DomitiAi, and even 
upon rings which were made and worn, 
during their reigns. His temple was 
placed in the Flaminian circus, and high- 
ly adorned with the arts and riches of 
Rame." 

From the creduKty of Paulina, wo 
iearn how abject the state of religion 
must have been in the time of Tiberius 
Csesar. If, when the highly polished 
age of Augustus was scarcely finished,-^ 
if, when its e^cts were in some degree 
remaining, such gross sentiments pre- 
vailed about things divine, what must 
have been the general state of the hea- 
then world P If a woman of PauUna'i 
rank, knowledge, and tridd integrity, 
could be BO duped and misled by the 
sentiments of a false reUgi(»i, what 
must have been the ignorance and the 
corruption oi the people at large. How 
could the affections of the worshipper 
be pure, if the religion itself was vile ? 

•» Middleton's Miscel. works, 410, vol. ir, tab. 13, 
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How could the minds of the people be 
elevated and virtuous, when the ideas 
of religion were so gross and unfaallow-* 
ed7 

The Jews being connected with the 
Egyptians, as many of them had settled 
among that people, were also exposed to 
religious persecution. Their worship 
too was forbidden in the city of Rome, 
and many of themselves were compelled 
to renounce their religion, or submit to 
-banidunent. But perhaps, in this time 
of jealousy and alarm, the ponduct of 
the Jews themselves might in part be 
the occasion of their sufferings. The 
Jews enjoyed the benefit of the extensive 
toleration of Rome j but they might 
become objects of suspicion, not only 
as being connected with Egypt, but be^ 
cause they resolutely refused to respect 
the gods of the empire, and perhaps 
imprudently, though with justice, in- 
veighed against the wor^ip of false 
gods.' 

' Suctoo. in Tiber, c. 36 ; and Exod. c. ix, t, 4, 
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A. p. ^ — In Egypt, as well as at 
Rome, the emperor C. Cssar Caligula 
was received , with shouts of universal 
joy, and began his reign with numerous 
acts of moderation ; but the expecta- 
tions which he had raised were soon 
lost in disappointment. After having 
reigned with clemency and affection for 
the space of eight months, he was seized 
by a dangerous disease ; but while the 
empire was in tears for his situation, he 
recovered from his affliction, and the 
nation rejoiced. But when he rose from 
the bed of sickness, he appeared in a 
different character » severity clouded his 
brow, and cruelty followed his steps. 
He assumed the most pompous titles, 
was clothed in awful terror, and his fa^ 
mily, his friends, and his enemies, were 
equally exposed to his fury. He slept 
little from the time of his illness ; and 
the extravagance of his conduct was 
ascribed to frenzy, which intemperance 
and disease had produced. 

In the midst of his extravagant huit 
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fnours, he claimed the privilege' of being 
ranked among the gods, and equal in 
dignity to Jupiter himself. Fear and 
adulation granted him his wish ; but 
while the nation at large yielded him 
the homage which he required, the Jews, 
in obedience to the dictates of their re- 
ligion, refused to ofter him divine hon- 
ours. With others they rejoiced in his 
recovery, and with others they pre- 
sented sacrifices ; but the oblations were 
not o&red to him ; they were presented 
in gratitude to Heaven for his safety and 
preservation. Avillius Flaccus, who was. 
then prefect of Egypt, in order to in- 
dulge his own hatred, and gain the fa- 
vour of Caligula, persecuted, with unre- 
lenting severity, the Jewish people who 
resided in and about Alexandria. This 
he did upon pretence of avenging the 
cause of the emperor, whom the Jews 
refused to woi^p as a god. Avillius 
ov«nhrew their oratories, and dearoyed 
many of their synagogues. The trees 
werecut down, whichin a sultry cUroate 
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afford an agreeable shade to their places 
of worship ; and those sacred buildings 
which escaped destruction were pol- 
luted in the eyes of the Jews, by placing 
within their walls images and statues of 
the deified CaUgula. Encouraged by 
the conduct of their governor, the peo- 
ple of Alexandria plundered the Jews, 
and crowded them into one corner of 
the city, where many of thera died hj 
inline and disease. 

During the continuance of these 
scenes of horror, Agrippa arrived from 
Rome, on his way to be invested with 
the royal dignity at Jerusalem. Agrip- 
pa being in fevour with the emperor,, 
wrote to him a statement of the dismal 
transactions in £gypc, which outraged 
humanity and order. AviUius Flaccu» 
was recalled from Alexandria, tried ac 
Rome, and banished to Andros. 

But still the Jews were not protected 
at Alexandria ; for the government wa& 
weak, as well as wicked ; and neither 
from principle nor inclination were the- 
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Jews disposed to conciliate the favour of 
their enemies. Both parties appealed 
to Rome, and sent an embassy to Cassar. 
At the head of the Jewish deputies was 
Philo, a celebrated philosopher j and at 
that of the Egyptians was Apion, the fa* 
mous philologist. While waiting to 
know the pleasure of the emperor, the 
business assumed different aspects ; Some- 
times threatening, and sometimes sooth- 
ing, to the Jews ; but nothing decisive 
appears to have been done ; and the peo- 
ple were still suffering in Egypt. The 
same frantic idea of being a divinity in- 
duced Caligula to issue an order, which 
could not have been fulfilled but upon 
the ruins of the Jewish nation. His re- 
solution was, to have his statue placed, as 
that of a god, in the temple of Jerusa- 
lem itself. The knowledge of this pur- 
pose shook the kingdom in all its parts ; 
every where there was rage, and every 
where resistance. If, upon a principle 
of conscience, the Jews had refused to 
worship Caligula, ■ the prospect of seeing 
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his Statue in the temple of Jerusalem, 
the idfea of a profane image occupying 
the sanctuary of Jehovah, filled thenx 
with amazement, and sruck them with 
horror. But Agrippa interceded with 
the emperor ; his appUcation was success- 
ful^ and the dangerous intention was 
laid aside/ 

A. D. 41. — ^While Claudius sat upon 
the throne of Rome, the conquests of 
the empire were far extended into Afri- 
ca ; but in Bgypt little of consequence 
appears to have been achieved. Peace 
and r^ose seem to have succeeded the 
violent proceedings of the former reign. 
In cultivating the arts of peace* Claudius 
contributed to the splendour o£ the 
Alexandrian college; and, to adomKome, 
an obelisk was conveyed in a large ves- 
sel from Egypt, and placed in the circus 
upon Mount Vatican. From the strict- 
ness of discipline which was now exer- 



* Philo. Kb. in Flaceum, et ic legatiooe in Caium juudin, 
^ edit. Baillne, A. D. 1561. 
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cisedin Egypt, sprae of the more turbu- 
lent spirits appear to have retired" from 
the country ; for we find that an Egyp- 
tian robber conducted a band of despe- 
rate adventurers to Jerusalem j and while- 
they were allowed to indulge their anti-* 
pathy toward the Jews* he promised 
them abundance of plunder : but the 
people of the country joining Felix, the 
Roman governor, the desperate band 
were overthrowHi and only a few, to^ 
gether with their leader, escaped. la 
allusion to this event, the captain of the 
Romtin bands, who rescued the apostle 
Paul from the fury of the people at Je-* 
rusalem, asked him, when ili custody^ 
if he were not that Egyptian who some 
time before had raised a tumult, and 
was put to flight.' 

A. p. 54 — During the reign of Nero, 
the affairs of Egypt were little in review j 
for the cruelty and vices of this empe- 
ror held the whole nations in terror. 

* Stict. in Claud, c. zo j Vah^ii Amiot in hiM. Eusrbi 
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He publicly expressed an intention of 
Tisiting Egypt j but, when stsinding m 
che teifipk of Vesta, to present an obUr 
tton &r a prosperous voyage, he was 
"Vaddeiiily overpowwed by fear. Vice 
bad enfeebled his mind ; and so ftnick 
vas be by the awful forebodings of a 
. guilty oonsdence, that, in a panic of 
terror, his whole &anie abod^ and be 
datct not commk hiineelf lo the sea^. 

' At a time wben the Aleumdrians 
were assembled to draw i^ an address to 
Neyo,$ome of the Jews appeared amongn: 
tbem.; hw being stili perseoocod by the 
'Egyptians, they w»<e insulted and forced 
to retire. Instantly tiie Jews sumoumt- 
ed -tbe asseml^y «f the peop^, mi 
threttened to destroy them ; twt Tiber 
rius Alemnder, the prefect jof Egypt, in'- 
terposedhis authority; and« beiog unaibtis 
t« -dispef^e the multuiude by fieaiiasi.on, 
be oppcfsed ,djein toy fprce. Besides the 
Komati Isgions wJbich he l^ad at iM»- 
andn'a, there wexe S^po _spldiers in the 
city, on their march frpm Lybia to Je- 
Fbl. 11. C 
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rusalem ; and with these he instantly 
suppressed the violence of the Jews- 
Amid the general havoc of the sceq^ 
the prefect listened to the cry of qaercy, 
and commanded ' the hand of death to 
be arrested." 

A. D. 6g — In the conteM for empire 
between Otho and Vitellius, Egypt was . 
one of the provinces which declared. for 
Otho. It assbted to overthrow Vi^eliiusy 
and afterwards, upon Otho's d^th, to 
raise Ve^asian to the throne. This ge- ~ 
neral niarched from Judea towards 
Egypt, and in the latter couiitjy was 
proclaimed emperor of . Rome. Th^ 
Jews in Egypt appear still to have be^i 
turbulent; for, in the reijgn of Ve^^ian, 
Lupus, the- governor of that countryj 
chastised thtir undutiful conduct,, by 
destroying their temple at Onion. 

A. D. 98.— Trajan was a wise and 
much beloved emperor; but, toward the 
conclusion of his reign, several of the 

c Suet in Nero, & Joseph, de bel. Sb. ii, c. 21. ' 
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provinces revolted from his authority. 
Among them was Egypt ; and the prin- 
cipal agents were Jews. The centre of 
the revolt was in Cyrenaica ; but it dif- 
fused itself through Egypt, apd pervaded 
many provinces of Rome. Lupus, the 
prefecx of.AlfKandri^,.e?iertcd the, func- 
.tians of his.,of{ic£.in this reign also, to 
suppress the. insurgents j but the rebel- 
lion coMinued to spread, till Trajan-sent 
forces- safficieiit to overcome it.*" 

^ DJo. Cass. lib. kviii, per Xiph. p. 1 145 & ■ 146. 
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AAfith, ih^mpti^t, visits ^ggpt, and tdnfets 
privilege upon it. . . . Addins Caisita usurps 
ike s&vsrii^t^% , . . Senators and coundl 

granted at ^extaidtia CarataUeCt ffio- 

ieht Jtroceedhtgs m Egypt. . . . Q/" Origan. 
.... Pet^c^i^on agamtt th& christtant* . . . 
Violent commotions in the realm^ • ■ • Q/" 
Zenobia gueen of Pabnyra. . . . Disorders 
and Tumuli's ta Egypt, 

A. D. TTNthe 14" year of Adrian's reign, 
117. JL he passed into Egypt, and there 
he remained for the space of two years. 
He visited the tomb of Pompey the 
Great j repaired and beautified, as we 
have already seen, that simple but ve- 
nerable mansion of the dead. The 
fickle and rapacious temper of the Alex- 
andrians gave the emperor great offence; 
but he admired their industry, and be- 
stowed upon them many of those immu- 
nities and privileges of which they had 
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fonnerly been denuded. He was much 
delighted with the museum, which had 
then beenconsiderabljenlaiged, and, in 
the ^ree style of pastern bmlding, oc- 
cupied a krge district of the city. Hav- 
ing bestowed many valuable boons upon 
the people of Alexandria, he rebuilt 
many edifices which violen<:e had thrown 
down ; but he tarnished his visit l^ a 
suspidons attachment to the abandoned 
Antlnous. Tliat y^ung man perished in 
the niters of the Nile ; but whether his 
death was, occasioned by accident, or 
whether, in obedi^ice to magical direc- 
tions, it was offered as a sacrifi^pe ibr the 
)>ene& of Adrian, varying accounts, and 
opposite surmises, do not afiEbrd us the 
means of discovering. This, however, 
it eiffidemly ascertained, that he was 
buried with UBComniGn pomp, honour- 
ed witli temples, and ranked am&ng the 
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Jerusalem having been taken and de- 
stroyed by. Titus Ve^asian, presented 
, nothing butasccne of desolation. Adrian 
resolved to repair it, and gave orders to 
have it called .£Iia Capttolina ; j£lia, in 
reference to his family name, and Capi- 
tolina, because there he intended to 
erect a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus. 
He forbadethe Jews to be circucQcised, 
which was a distinguishing rite of their 
rieligion; and attempted to put thefti 
into such circumstances as might destroy 
their national peculiarities, and incorr 
porate' them with the general mass' of 
■the people. But they were roused to 
such a frenzy of resistance, -that they 
put to defiance the armies of: Adrian, 
and filled the country, with terror. 

Standing m this, critical ^tuatic^, 
the emperor recalled Juliug .froto Bri- 
tain a,nd sent him. into .Pal^sunfe- . He 
was a general of great address, as. well 
as genuine courage, and not finding it 
prudent to attack tjie Jews jn the foil 
flow of their ardour and success, he in- 
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tferceptoi their provisions, cut off their 
(>ut-po&t8, aW «> much weakened the 
general body of the army, that they 
were finally overcome. 

Jerusalem, according to some histo- 
rians, was afterwards taken and laid in 
ruin*. The place whereon the temple. 
of the Lord stood was rendered deso- 
late ; and Mount Sion, which was once 
aacred to reUgion, was profaned by the 
ftirro4« of the plough. In ancient times 
the boundaries of cities to be built were' 
marked by a ploughs and the cattle 
by which it was drawn were afterwards 
sadriiiced to the gods, , When cities 
were tbrdwn down and totally destroyed, 
tiieir foundations were ploughed as a 
mark of utter desolation.* 
- Upon the ruins of '■ Jerusalem was 
built a new city, which was called ^lia 
by the Romalis-and the Arabs,: but Je- 
rusafcrn by the christians and Jews. It' 

■I>io.,Cass. lib. Uis, eptt. Xtph. et not. c. 13, &c;. 
£iucb..de mooal. Eiaog. lib. vi, c. 13, lib. viii, c. 3 ;^ 
2%ilostorg. lib. vii, c. i : ct Horat.^ lib. i, ode i G- 
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esxebdtd further to the north than th« 
ancient city did, and included Mount 
Calvary as weU as the. sepulchre of 
Jesus. As a mark of disgrace, tod ia 
order to prevent future commotions, the 
Jews were not allowed to approecb Je- 
rusalem but upon certain specified con- 
ditions; and the prohihition wa$ also 
extended to all persons who bad become 
christians. Thus the severities of Adrian, 
were carrying forward, without hi$ 
knowledge oc intention, the wiK pur- 
poses of Heaven. Whereas, till thk pe-- 
riod, the Jev«, who embraced th& 
christian faith, added to its commatid- 
pnents the circumpimcoi of the lavf* the 
chmrhes pf the Jews now assumed % 
new shape ; and the rites of the law- 
were no longer blended with the pje-i 
cepts of the gotp^/ 

A. D. i6i.— While M< Aurelius An^ 
toninus, was enga^d in. war with some . 
of the adjoining nations, the a&irs of 
Egypt stxddenly commanded his atcen- 

JL ' .." ■ i-f- . >■ I -T i .i ii i -.■ ■. - . , 11 . „ ill ,-n i..i|. 

d Euscb. Hist, ecclesiast. lib. iv, c. 6, lib. r, e> i >■ 
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tioQ. In tho(e tvrbuleat times, some of 
t^ Egyptians bad taken refuge in tbe 
f«a>. and lived hy plunder and the 
feeding of cattle. Some of these free- 
booters, baving dressed >%hemselres in 
tbe attire of vnHnen» v»dfir pteteooe 
of paying tritxite to the Rcooan centu- 
rian, massacred him and his compa- 
ni(Hu. The Roman soldiers instantly 
vowed revcngie ; the Greeks who dwek 
in Egypt flew to arms, and vanqui&h^ 
the traops of Rome. The victorious^ 
Qreeks over-ran a conaderaUe part of 
the couotfy, and «ould have entered 
AleiEandria in triumph, if Adidiw 
Cassins bad not arrived from Syria, aad 
tunned the tide of succeu against them* 
Avidius Cassius bad lopg aspired to 
the sovereign power; a^ upon an un- 
founded report that Aurelius was dead* 
be assumed the pu^e, and was .declar- 
ed emperor, ^gypc being discontented, 
and ^vea to cbai^, was the first pro- 
vince to acknowledge bis power. If 
Cassius had not been too precipitate, hi^ 
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desire of. power' might have been grati- 
fied ; for Faustina, seeing the emperor/ 
her husband Aurdius, sinking under the 
pressure of years and infirmity, was fk- 
vourable to the interests of Gassius ; be-' 
cause the son of the emperor was too' 
young't-d sit at the helm of dfiairs,. and' 
^le dreaded the goremment of othfcrs, 
who would be less-underher eontrbul, 
and not disposed, like Cttssius, to secure' 
the succession ttrthe heir of Aurelius. But 
theconduct of AvidiusCassius was perfidy' 
amd -treason, for the tmpeiioT-'was still in- 
Hfe ; and, being unable to defehd them-- 
selves, Gassius<and his son, whom he had 
appoimed goremor of Egypt-, were in-' 
stantJy put to -death. Uj)on suppressing* 
this' treason, the-cleraency df; Aurdius* 
was^ conspicuous j and- he ^ven spared" 
Flavins -GalVisius, who, in thtf capacity '■ 
of prefect in Alexandria, Irad-caBt the- 
province of Egypt into thie arms of the 
usurper.- Not only was metcy 'Conspi-: 
ciiously displayed,- but the enqjcnJr con-r 
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ferred upon Alexandria many new pri- 
vileges aiid' important fevours." 

A. b. 193.-^ — ^Thc fame and glory of 
Egypt induced him to visit that country ; 
and he. viewed the celebrated monu- 
ments of antiquity ; ordered many of the 
public edifices to be repaired ; and, with 
priiKely munificence, many new and 
costly buildings were erected. To;the 
city of Alexandria he granted a senate 
and council of p<^ice, which had long 
been solicited, but in vain. To corriect 
superstition, and weaken the tendency 
to magic, he collected as many as pos- 
sible of thcibooks which treatod.of that 
subject, falsely called a science, -and laid 
them up in .the toinb of Alexander the 
Great, which he ordered thenceforwanl 
never to be opened: 

■ The licentious and dissolved state of 
the Roman empire required strength 
and coercion to preserve it from utter 
fiestruction ;, and perhaps in the firm ex- 
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ercise of pover, he might be justlj 
charged with occasional sererity. The 
christians refusing to comply with the 
rites and appointments of the pagaa 
worship, drev the attention of the powers 
at Rome, and a£Ebrded an opportuiuty 
to the artful friends of polythctran ofre- 
pi^ficnting the followers of Jesus as se- 
cret enemies to the Kate. It does ncA 
appear Ihat Severus published any edict 
directly against the diriuians, but he 
strictly enjoined lus subjects not to 
change their rehgion ; and the agents of 
government, in thenumerotis but slight- 
iy connected provinces of the empire, 
had an opportunity, Without authorky 
« controul, of carrying forward occa- 
sional measures, whidi corresponded 
with their own views or interest. Thus, 
zealous idolaters, in the chair of atitho- 
nky, might persecute the christians, with- 
out an absolute ccnmnand, and procure 
the imperial approbation, by varnishing 
the deed with zeal for the state. In 
Egypt the tide of persecution was pecu- 
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liarly violent, and its boisterous waves 
were red with the blood of martyrs.' 

A. iE>. 2ti. — Bassianus Cafacalk, in 
partnership with his brother Geta, soc- 
ce«ded theif father Severus in the im- 
peri*l powers of Rc>ine ; but their patt- 
ner^p was cff^ort duration, andthera 
are not wanting fiurmi«e6» that G«ta felt 
by the Bword of 4u8 brother. TfaeAlttt- 
andiiiuts, who wer« fitted f«» tettire, eat- 
p4»sedld ridicule the blotted cbbracter^ 
the empetoT; and they in their tura 
felt tbe weight of his revenge. Under 
the pretence of ' admirittg Aleicander 
rfie Great, he deprived the Aristote- 
hans, in the school of Aleis^ndria, of the 
pabKc Mi^pott which was given for «&- 
couragiBg that rfass of plnlosophers. 
IVofessedly Ws hatred to the followers 
of- Ai4ftOtle was foundtd upcm the be- 
lief, that their master had <}Ccasioned 
ikt deafth of his p*ipll Alexander ; but 



* £)io. Cass, per Xiph.lib>lxxv,c. 13 ) ctEuKb. lint. 
All te. -ti, i. ir. 
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this was adopting an- ajitiquated andim- 
probable opinioti, fOr thje purpose of 
disguising xUq revenue, wlu,(^ he airned 
at thepeopleof Alexajidt-ia.- ■ 

. His \^ath iaadhjs malice acquired 
strei^th, and in; the violent exertion .^: 
the angry .passions he rent eyppy.Veil, 
threw aside ^ery nvt6k,and assailed Alex- 
apdria- with jnadae^ aiid revenge Late- 
ly he ,had entered the city with preten- 
sions of friendships but the frowtis of 
malice sa,t upon, his brow,. and. he dash- 
ed the cup of fury on the unsuspecting 
inhahitants. In the. silent watches of 
the night, when the people were wrapt 
in the slojnbers of\security, the; piyrmi-* 
doEis ofCaracalla .entered th« [daces of 
their abode, an^ many of them who 
awoke, started forth in the agonies of 
death, amid the cries of terror and des- 
pair. The recurn of day lift i^p its 
beanos to the i:oniaiiung ^habitants; but 
their eyes only beheld carnage, and 
plape? stained with blood. The light of 
the morning discovering suc^ ^enes of 
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iu>rror, produced a jen^Mwary -pause of 
destruction; but Caracalla command- 
ed, and the havoc was renewed: From 
the temple of Serapis, whecehehad^le- 
vpted the s«ror3 with which he slew hii 
brother, tjie emperor beheld with more 
than savage pleasure, the extent and 
terrors of the scene/ . - . 

-A. 0» 251. — Egypt still continued im- 
settled and tumultuous. When Ma-: 
crinus ascended the imperial throne, Ba- 
sjlianus, .the prefect of Egypt,. refused to 
acknowledge his authority ; but, feeling 
the approach of the emperor's power, he 
fled into Italy, and was basely betrayed 
iij . the house of a professed friend. 
During the reign of Decius the christi- 
ans suffered much, and the arrows of 
death were peculiarly, destructive in 
^gypt. . Soon after Callus possessed 
the sovef^gn command, the celebrated 
Origen died in the 69"" year of hie age. 
He was born at Alexandria, and was ^ 

iiOio Cau. epib Xtpb. lib. IxYvir, c. :i, &c 
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gteat proficietic i& various branches of 
iaiowledge. He was much attached to 
the christian cause, and m the persecu-^ 
tttrti by Severus, while he was but a 
youth, he could scatcely be restrained 
from etposin^ hitnself to danger* 
When his father Leonidas -was in cus- 
tody, though a wife and seven chiHretl 
depended -aptfti him fiw support, yet his 
son requested hhn to be stedfest in the 
profession of his faith. 

When the fethet was put to deaths 
the femily were cast -upcm the wide 
world, and in that forlorn situation tKey 
were received into the protection of an 
amiaMe lady at Alexandria. But though 
Origen was then litde mote than seven- 
teen years of age, he opened a school of 
polite literature, and delivered the fa- 
mily from the painful state of depend- 
ance. The resources which flow from 
ouraelves, though few and scanty, are 
more valuable and full of peace, than 
the most plentiful streams of worldly 
compassion. The merits of CMgen 
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bunt into view, and his fame was sud*- 
denly exahed. In those tiroes of peril, 
die divinity school (^Alexandria was de- 
serted, and many pu^U resorted to Ori- 
gen. Afterwards he was appointed ca- 
tectnst, by Dem^rius bishop of Alexan- 
ibia, aAd then be mostly devoted him- 
self to theological punuits. He was frt- 
<|uently in danger of petsecution ; but 
in the reign of BasBtanus, who was sur- 
named Alexander Severui, Julia Ma- 
noea, the mother of that prince, not 
only took bim under her own protection, 
but induced him to vint her, and tarry 
for a season at Antioch. In the oratory 
of Alexander Severus was a pictu re of Je- 
susCbrist : bat it might not imply that he 
Was a christian ; for he had also coilect' 
ed the portraits of many lawgivers and 
iUustcioQS men." 

Oiigen was sent to an Arabian prince 
to explain the tenets of the christian 

* J>». Cms. rpit. Xi'ph. lib. ixiviii, c. 35 ; Eusrt. 
Hilt. lib. vi, c.+i, 42. 
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faith ; but in the midst of his fame he 
was recalled from the east, to resume the 
labours of his office at Alexandria. In 
a short time he was accused of holing 
pernicious opinions; and, as Clemens had 
formerly done, so he assigned the Scrip- 
tures, sometimes too plain, and some- 
times too allegorical, a sense. By in- 
dulging his fancy, he bent the Scriptures 
to any sentiment, and gave their sanc- 
tion to any favourite idea. Thus, he ex- 
posed himself to the review of the 
church ; and was banished from Alex- 
andria by one council, and deposed froni 
his sacred office by another." 

A. D. 254. — At the commencement <rf 
■Valerian's reign, persecutions against 
Christianity continued in Egypt. Mac- 
rianus, an idolatrous enthusiast, excited 
the emperor to this violent conduct; 
and Emilian, the prefect of Alexandria, 
directed the unjust and cruel proceed- 
ings. But, in the course of a few 

• EuKb. Hisl. «de«. lib. vi, c. 8. . 
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years, Valerian was taken* m battle, by 
Sapor, king of Persia ; and his son Gal- 
Henus, ^o had mgned with his fethcri- 
had then the management of the em^ 
pire at large. But his indolence and 
cruelty soon made him despised ; and 
there was scarcely a province in the 
whole empire of Rome where a pre- 
tender to the purple did not appear. 

Emilian, the prefect of Egypt j&ei^ed 
the sovereignty of his own province, and 
was well received at Aleirandria; To 
c6nq>el the other parts of Egypt to 6\x* 
dience, he took possession of the gtina- 
ries,and threatened the lohabitailts with 
iamine. He planned aa expedition in- 
to India ; but, while preparing his troths 
ibr that purpose, he was subdued in bat- 
tle by a general of Gallienus> and after- 
wards put to death. The jeidousy of 
Rome confined, as we have seen, the go-* 
Ternor of Egypt .to thti rank of a ppe- 
fect ; but, when the general Theodotus 
subdued Emilian, the emperor intended, 
as a reward for his conduct, to invest 

t> 2 
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him with proocnrailar powers. He was 
entreated and persuaded, however, to 
aher his purpose ; for there cxistoL at 
Rome a general qunion, diat ^gypt 
woald -recover its independence when 
tlte emblems of proconsular aEuthority 
were displayed in its govemmeitt.' 

During these torbalent times the 
empire was oioved from the one end to 
die other, and a violmt sedition direat' 
ened to destroy Alexandria. The 
beaches were strewn with bodies of the 
dead, and the waters were tinged with 
the Uood of the dain. So perikws wa» 
the c(»ijimctare, that there was as. much 
SB&tf n trtiveUing the wildest desert, or 
crosnng the most boisterous sea, as there 
w^ in passing throngh the screws of 
Alexjmdriar. Not only the capital, bat 
all Egypt and Syria, were in a general 
stat^ of revolt; and perh^ dns was 
the time when, the Bn^chium, once the 



*■ Euseb. Uitt. ecdei. lib. vii, c. zj ; Zotiiiius, lib. u>. 
it Valenaao ; Lucan, lib. na, v. 824, &c.. 
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gloiy of EgTpt, w!B destroyed. Pesti^ 
lence also T^sited the country ; aad tbe 
terror of the elements joined issue with 
otber dreadful ii»tati<»ts of Heaven. 
The iky kiwered ; the thunder rolled ; 
the earth shook ; and the sea burst over 
Its natural bounds.** 

A. n. 368 ^Wh«n GaUienus had fin- 
ished his voluptuous and feeble reign 
Claudius was invested with the imperia 
purple; and Egypt readily acknow- 
ledged his power. Zeoobia, queenof PaU 
nyra, instantly (^ned her pretensioi^ 
to ^ypt. She ui'ged her claim to the 
kingdf^, because she belonged to the 
Ftoleooean race, and wa« directly allied 
to 1^ last Cleopatra. She also laid claim, 
£oT her sons, to the eastern part of the 
Roman empire, because their Either 
Odenatus of Palmyra, had performed 
essential services to the Roman govem- 
paent, and had .been received by the 



* Euaeln Hat. lib. »u, c. ?i i « Anoot. Vilesii. 
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emperor Gallicnus as a partner on the 
throne. 

While Claudius ■was employed in com- 
pelling the Scythians to repass the 
Danube, a party of the E^ptians, dis- 
affected to the emperor, followed Tim- 
agines, and took arms in behalf of 
Zenobia. They vktc soon joined by 
forces from Palmyra ; and the army be- 
came numerous and formidable. These 
combined forces having subdued Egypt, 
Zabdas, th? general of Zenobia, left a 
numerous garrison to retain possession 
of the country, and, with the remain- 
der of his army, returned to Palmyra. 
During the time of this invasion and 
triumph, Probus, the prefect of Egypt, 
was employed in scouring the neigh-; 
bouring seas, and clearing them of 
pirates. But, upon knowing what was 
done in Egypt, he speedily returned to 
Alexandria, aiid drove out the garrison 
which Ziabdas had left. This change of 
situation drew Zabdas again into Egypt, 
and he met Probus with his army In 
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t^e iuU current of success. Before this 
victorious army the troops of Zenobia 
■were obliged to give way ; and Probus 
took possession of the hill of Meattem . 
in Egypt, with a view of cutting off 
the retreat of Zabdas. But Timagines, 
who was still in the interests of Zenobia » 
knowing a convenient path, secretly 
ascended tlu hill, and, to the astonish- 
ment of Probus, he was unexpectedly as- 
sailed- by a numerous army of the queen; 
apd the Roman troops were routed with 
great slaughter.'' 

A^D. 27o.--The new emperor re- 
solved to subdue Zenobia, who held 
5gypt in her grasp, and before whom 
the nations of the east trembled, from 
the river Euphrates to the metropolis of 
Galatia. Near the city of ^tioch the 
annies of AureUan and Zeiiobia met; 
but the cavalry of the queen being bet- 
ter equipped and trftined than those of 

^Zoum. lib. i,de ZcDobia; ^Dtiq.ofPalin. cb. 2i- 
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the RomuDs, stniugetn and address wer^ 
employed to subdue them. Ac she. 
first onset the horses of Aureliui gavct 
way, amd pretended to flee, while the 
cavalry of Zenobia msbed forward in all 
the ardour of pursuit. Fatigued By the 
weight 4>f their armour^ aoA o^vercome 
by thtJueat of the day. they &11 an ea^. 
pr<^ to the power of the ILomaiu. 
While Aurehan was waiting fat the in^: 
&ntry, which be had \e£i, on the op^ 
posite side of the Orontes, the aoldiefa 
pf Palmyra, who had escaped the Ro-. 
Eoans, arrived at Antioghr where Tab-, 
das displayed a readiness of opeAeat. 
which secured their saiety. K^nowing, 
how the peopk of that city were di&>, 
posed, and fearing that they shpuld &1| 
Qpon hk army, and destroy them. ha. 
exhibited a person who personified Ann 
relian, and was l^d in chains through the, 
streets of the city, as if the Romans faad^ 
been vanquished, and the emperor 
taken. Thus he deceived the people^ 
and kept them in awe till the arrivai pl^ 
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^ nig^ &Toured Zendna, an4 ptit*< 
mitted her in saSety to return to Eines- 

Bm dbe w^ again, attacked by the 
army of the Romaw, and, a^er a dcs- 
' poMS battlfi, Anrelian remained victo*? 
riotts in tfa« field. ZenobU fled to, 
£metsa ; but. leaving it as quickly »pos- 
sible, she battened, by rapid inarcfaes.tt>d 
threw hersjclf with ber army into the 
pity (^Falmyni. Firom the provisions 
with which this, city w«s supf^ed, and 
^ means of de&nce whidi it possesied, 
she coiwtdeied it as capable of a long. 
and painful si^c ; and iiom the. situa- 
tion of the enemy, who were exposed to 
the icorchin^ s«n, in a sandy desert, 
she supposed ch^ must socn retire: 
but though they wore better supported 
^faon might hare beea coioeived, yet 
AoreHan, on various accounts, proposed 
a treaty. Bm the terms were arrogant; 
SDd die answer of Zenolna breathed a 

■ ■ , ' — .»... ^ ...*<M - ,lll...^ 
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noble spirit of heroism and indq)end- 
ence. 

' No man hitherto/ said she, * your- 
slf excepted, has ever dared to demand 
from me what your letters require. 
The honours of war are to be procured 
by courage rather than writings and 
Cleopatra, my ancestor, preferred death 
to the subjection and c<»itroul of Au- 
gustus himself But my cause is not 
desperate ; every hour . is expected ta 
bring upon its wings the cheering as- 
surance that the Fenians, the Saracens, 
and Armenians, have arrived to give me 
aid> And if the free^booters and flyii^ 
parties of my country could gall you so 
severely, on the road from Emessa to 
Palmyra, how will you stand before my 
allies-'and regular troops ? When. you 
see them erect their standard, and ap- 
pear in battle array, you .will lose that 
pride which leads you. now. to spea)^ as 
if you were the invincible and the. un- 
rivalled lord of the cast." 



' Antiquities of Palmyra, in locoi 
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- TTiis speech was honourable to the 
spirit and fortitude of the queen ; but ic 
did not appal the emperor, nor shake 
his purpose. He intercepted the Per- 
sian succours, which Zenobia had ex- 
pected, and corrupted the other forces 
on which she reUed. Thus the danger 
became so great that the queen mount- 
ed a swift dromedary and fled ; but, as 
friends forsake the unfortunate, and 
eourt the rising power, ^o the flight of 
Zenobia, though secret, was quickly 
made knoiwn to Aurelian. He pursued 
her with a party of light horse ; and she 
was oyertak^en and sei^^d at the critical 
moment, when, with fear and anxious 
hope, she was crossing the Euphrates.' 

A. D. 273.— Thus the greatriessof Ze- 
Dobia fell, a:nd thus too die splendour of 
Palmyra ran into decay. The queea 
became subject to the power of the Ro- 
mans, and the proud city fell into ruins. 
Palmyra, or Tadmor, in the desert, which 

' Zosiai. lib. i:, Aurel. rt Zmob. 
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Was once the wonder of the world, be* 
came desolate and forlorn. A few cot- 
tages of mud contain at present the mi^ 
serable inhabitants, while .the magnifi- 
cent memorials ef its a;DcieQt grand/euc 
excite wonder, and raise astonishment. 
On its dust is inscribed 'the uncertainty 
of grandeur ; and its ruins proclaim, 
that dignity and honours depend upot^ 
the tide of chance and time. 

Zenobia was possessed of many charm« 
btith of body and mind. Her feature^ 
were regular, her gait was m^estic» and 
^fae sparkling of her eyes intimated the 
quickness and v^our of her misd. She 
had the finest form of the beautiful axK^ 
elegant women i^ Syria ; and, from the 
love which she had for learning, she ac-. 
quired knowlei^e and encouraged de^ 
research. 

Lcs^noswashonoured with her iri^^^ 
Aip i and, as she admired the reUgim of 
the Jews, that acute and sound critic 
might be led to examine, with greater 
accuracy, the books of Moses. To that 
ancient lawgiver he ascribed, abilities o;^ 
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an uncommon cast; he spoke of his mixui 
as stored with the sublimest seatimenta of 
Jehovah ; and he specified^ as an iastance 
o£ the true subUme, that simple and 
beautiful expression of Scripture, which 
is thus happily conceived,—* and God 
saidf let there be li^t, and there was 
light." 

Zenohoa was not only elegant and 
teamed, but temperate and chaste. 
Faithful in the conjugal relation, and 
animated by a martial spirit, she attend- 
ed her huri>and to the field of battle, 
and, by faer councils and hercHsmj as- 
sisted his ascent on the steps of mitkary 
jl^ory. But the &me of this active and 
virtuous lady has not escaped the totigup 
of slander ; for she was insidiously ac- 
cused of having encompassed the death of 
Herodes, a son of her husband Odenatu*, 
hy a fianner wife. But the deed ap- 
pears to have been planned, and com* 
miued, by Moeonius, a profligate youth, 

kLoo^iaui, Loud. A. I>. 1731, i^o, p. 51. 
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and a connection at court. Repeatedly; 
At thg chase^ had he sprung forward and 
throTfti hi& javelin fint at the beast 
which was pursued t he was often chid 
for daring to take the lead, wliich, by 
the practice of the country; solely be- 
longed to th* first of rank in the field. 
Persevering in the practice, with the ob- 
stinacy of a perverse ndnd, his uncle 
Odenatus deprived him of his horte, and 
cast him intd a temporary confinerrient. 
The affront rankling deep in his mind^ 
wrought him up into a frenzy of re-^ 
venge ; and he stained that javelin in the 
blood of Odenatus, and his son Herodes^ 
■which he was not permitted to drench 
at pleasure in that of a beast of the 
chase. 

Reeking with kindred gore* he seized 
the government and the ensigns of roy- 
al- power ; btit Zenobia, lifting up the 
hand of determined vengeance, hurled 
him from the height of his blood-stain- 
ed thnme. Her was being too young 
jfbr the "important trust of the kingdom, 
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she took the reins of government into 
her own hand, and firmly guided them 
with discretion. , She knew how to con- 
ciliate, and she knew how to punish. 
At times she laid aside her usual tem- 
perance, and joined in the banquet with 
her generals. It was in this career of 
?wtsdom and splendour that she was at- 
tacked and overthrown by the em- 
peror AureU»n. When she was be- 
^eged in her own city. Palmyra, she 
vowed that her freedom and her life 
jihould perish, or exist together; but in 
chains, when Longimis and many of her 
friends were put to death, her firmness 
expired ; and she slu*unk from the bois- 
terous threatenings of the merciless sol- 
diers, and took shelter under the gratui- 
tous protection of the imperious Au- 
relkn. 

But why load her with blame for d^ 
dining to imitate her kinswoman Cleo- 
^tra, or the Roman spirit of self-de- 
'Struction? Daringly to -cut the thread 
'of life, when calamities - abound, -may 
appear in the semblance of courage ; but 
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ia truth it is impotis cowardice, blenikd 
with haughty impitiehce. Gcnidne re- 
solution is to bear the ills of U& with 
sckodefit firmncfc, and to act wirii dignitj 
jitnid Kcnea of mi^rtune and soxTcrst. 
The future conditiooi of Zaidm is nat 
upi&nmly drawn hf historiiAns. Sand 
A9sm that she refused to eat feod, and 
fell a victim to sorrow; \^hile otfaenr 
maintain, that she spent the remaiiider 
of her days in el^aee and ease neaff 
Tibur, which is now c^ied Trivoli, and 
was an anient town of the Sabines, 
about tweoiy jpil*8 north from Rome. 
There ttiany of the Romans bad tbdr 
Sf^rb viUfts, ^ul there many of thran 
tlieir favourite abodes. Perhaps this ease 
.and honour w«re graciously CDn&rrcd 
by Aurdian ofi ao^aiint «f ho* own. me»> 
rit, and in recollection of the important 
slices, which her faudbaitd had done 
t{>RDme. 

Having coQfiidwed' dl>e fortune tod 
£ite oi Zenol»a, let us acnr attend wOK 
particalaf^ to Xfirpc^ whidi wc ihatt 
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ind invoived in the flames of war. Fir- 
taoB, or Firmius, «bo waa a native of 
^ria, and uocDrnmoa ia 'strength, as 
Well as stature, had. by traffic with In- 
«c|ia. acquired a great fortune, and built 
a superb mansion at Alexandria. He 
Was in ^ interest of Zenobia, and en- 
dearour^d to suppoit her falling power ; 
but when she was conquered by Aure- 
Kan, Firmius was proclaimed king oi 
Egypt. Hederived as»stsnce and stren^h 
&am the Sleneys, who dwelt on the 
xrest of the Ked seai, toward Ethiopia, 
asd 6:0m. the Arabs, who$B abode was is 
the eart, of that gulf j bet Aurettan «wot 
out agakist the newly-created king, anil 
Uarcfaisg against Firmius with all the 
vigour of bis character, Egypt wa» 
«gain «nited te tib* enjpire cfRomf. 

A. j>. 375— Aroid the confusions ef 
the state, Fnobut «ras invested wnb tbe 
jorple, through, the intttm of %ji«, 
Egypt, Odd other countriw of tbe mU- 
After -various eaertiostat home, to heal 
the divisiaBsafthe.ci)ap)(e, be jesx ai 

ybi.ir. E 
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army against the Blemeys, who had 
never been at peace with 'Rome since 
the revolt and xisurpation of Firmius. 
They had taken possession of Thebes, 
Coptos, with other cities, and threatened 
a funher extension of their power ; but 
the emperor brought them into subjec- 
tion, and sent many of there prisoners 
to Rome. Having thus been crowned 
with victory, there* ensued a season of 
peace i but in the regions of the east, dis- 
orders soon appeared. S. Julius Satur- 
ninus, a man of great worth, and an ex- 
cellent general, was appointed to coni» 
mand the troops on the eastern fron- 
tiers, but was enjoined not to go down 
into Egypt. This prohibition does not 
appear to have sprung from a suspicioa 
of any ambitious intention in Satumi- 
lius ; for Probus treated him with such 
perfect confidence as was not consistent 
with any doubt of his fidelity. But the 
injunction seems rather to have been, 
founded upon the known wish of the 
Egyptians to become independent, and 
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the disposition of having a king, which 
had lately so often and so strongly ap- 
peared. But as a prohibition has often 
the eflfect of raising irresistable curiosity, 
so Saturninus disobeyed his orders, and 
visited Egypt. No sooner was so popu- 
lar and meriforious a man seen at Alex- 
andria, than, with loud acclamations, he 
was saluted head of the realm. Struck 
by a sense of duty to his country, and 
fearing the effects of an usurped autho- 
rity, he fled to Palestine, and refused to 
be a king. But whether he was appre- 
hensive of the resentment of Rome for 
what had already taken place ; whether 
his ambition had been influenced by the 
royal honours which were put into his 
power ;- or whether the slight taste which 
he had of sovereign authority had given 
him a desire for more, we presume not 
to determine ; but he returned to Alex- 
andria^ and received the sceptre. Yet 
still he was apprehensive of danger j and 
what his fears foreboded soon befel him j 
for he was overwhelmed by the troops 
Ea 
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of Probus, shut up in prison, and finally 
put to death. 

A. D. 2S4 — Tumult and insubordina- 
tion still reigned in Egypt, and called 
for the rigorous exertions of the new 
emperor, Dioclesian. From the Nile to 
Mount Atlas, Africa was in commotion ; 
and, during this season of distraction, 
Lucius Epidius Achilleus claimed the 
kingdom of Egypt. He is supposed to 
have been the brother of Zenobia, and 
to have fled into Egypt, when Aurelian 
conquered the queen of Palmyra. He 
was fortified in the city of Alexandria 
when the Rofnan troops arrived ; but 
the general of Dioclesian cut off the pro- 
visions and wat« from the city, and 
Achilleus was overthrown. Alexandria 
suffered much ; but great as its distreu 
was,- the cities of Coptos andBusiris suf- 
feredmoFe. Wherever the Roman ar- 
mies went, destruction followed; for they 
were commanded to pursue the rebels 
with de^ rerenge. To oppose the in- 
roads of the Blemeys, Dioclesian en- 
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tered into a treaty with the people of 
Nubia J granted them additional terri' 
tories ; and paid them yearly a sum of 
gold. To render this agreement more 
solemn^ buildings were erected in the 
island of Elephantina;, which, in token 
of harmony, were called Philas; and 
there sacrifices of peace and unity were 
aimually offered in behalf of Nubia and 
Rome When Egypt was again sub- 
dued, Dioclesian made arrangements to 
keep it in subordination, and fixed for 
the people a regular and proper supply 
^ provisions.^ 



^ Zosim. Hb. I & 2, de Zenob. Frob. Diodct. ftc.j 
d Ham. Tondia cpiL lib. iv, c 3;. 



Ej 
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BOOK VI. 



The eclectic pUlospphf. . . . The gnostics. . , , ' 
Monks and Recbtse. . . . iritis and Atkarui- 
sius. . . . Furious commotions in Egypt. 

AS Alexandria was peopled at first 
frota the various nations which 
composed the extensive kingdom of its 
founder, so the speculative and religious 
sentiments in the city must have been 
greatly diversified. The commerce of 
Alexandria rendered it the centre of 
riches and . fashion i and its celebrated 
colleges drew literary inquirers from- 
every civilized part of the world. There 
>vas not a sentiment of philosophy or 
pligion which prevailed in Greece, vo^ 
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Chaldea, in. Persia, in Palestine, or per- 
haps even in India, which was not un- 
derstood and canvassed in the schools of 
Alexandria. 

Many noble ideas were maintained, 
and many unworthy sentiments were 
cherished. From the coalition, or partial 
union, of such different opinions, there 
sprung up a variety of kindred, but di- 
versified, views. Wise and discerning 
men saw the folly and the danger of en- 
couraging every wild speculation, and 
giving countenance to every fanciful 
idea. Sensible of the valuable effects 
which proceed from free enquiry, they 
did not wish to check the ardour of li- 
terary pursuit ; but they were also suf- 
ficiently aware of the vain or pernicious 
sentiments, which a fanciful mind may 
bring forth, if permitted to run wild, 
without assistance and wise direction. 

Under these impressions attempts 
had frequently been made to select from 
the different systems of philosophy those 
parts which were most valuable, 3nd tp 
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reject whater^r was found to be incof-* 
rect or improper. But this difficttlt 
task does iiot appear to have beeb 
brought to a conclusion till the tune <£ 
Ammonius. That di^inguished philo- 
sopher and christian diTine taught the 
catechetical schoolof Alexandria, which 
is supposed to have been instituted by 
St. Mark, and successively conducted 
by Athenagoras, Pantsenus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, and other men of 
learning and bote.* 

The system which was thus taken 
^om the diversified opinions of the 
Greek, Oriental, and Egyptian pfailoso 
phers, was a collection of such heteroge- 
neous materials as defied union or a re-* 
gular form. It was dignified with the 
name of the Eclectic Philosophy ; bat 
it was rather productive of himfal con- 
sequences than beheficial eSects. When 



* It hn been doubted whether Athenagon* wu the 
first preudent of that kHooI. Lardncr, eifit. Kippi's, Vol. 
ffi,p. l8i. 
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the principlefi oaf cbrutianitj attraaed 
potico, the selecting tondfncy of the 
l^iUophera indtKcd them to admit intq 
their system certain portionsi of the 
chriatiah faith } and the nieinbera of 
the catechetical school of Akxaodria, 
who embraced the eclectic philosophy^ 
blended many of its tenets yr'ixh xh^ 
doctrines of the Kew Testament. 

The opinions of Plato, changed and 
accommodated to the tapper <^ th^ 
times, ^ere th^ predominrait sentiment^ 
in the eclectic philosophy, ahdi being 
incorporated with the doctrines of the 
gospd, destroyed its ||impUcity, and ob^ 
•cliredi for a sealon, it$ heavenly Ught. 
To the ecleetic school we are therefore 
to look, for many of those opinions and 
subtile distiticticHls which pervaded th« 
church in the dark ages, and which, in 
the {ffogress of knowledge* the force of 
truth has gradually rqected. 

The title c^ sophist, or the^ wise man, 
bad formerly been laid aside fi>r the 
tnodest appeUatiou of philosopher, of 
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one who loves wisdom j but the arro- 
gance of misguided zeal had, in this 
stage of society, induced a certain sect 
to assume tlie nanw of gnostics^ or those 
who were eminently endued with know- 
ledge. They represented every thing as 
flowing purely and spiritually from the 
Deity ; and asserted, that matter and 
evil were engendered as the streams pro- 
ceed in their course, and extended with- 
out the sphere and plenitude of the di- 
vine essence and glory. Akin to those 
opinions is the good principle of the 
Manidieans, or the fountain of excel- 
lence ; and the evil element, or source 
of every thing which is vile.* To the 
sentiments of the gnostics there appear 
to be many allusions in the New Testa- 
ment ; and to the idea of every thing 
proceeding from God, in the form of 
emanations, substances, and aeons, as 
maintained by that sect, the apostle Paul 
seems to have referred, when he enjoins 

!» Bruker. UiU, Lipsi*, 410, A. D. 1744, vol. i^i, p* 
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the christians not to ' give heed to 6- 

' bias and endless genealogies, which 
' minister questions, rather than godly 
* edifying.' To another sentiment of 
the gnostics he seems also to have had 
an eye when he thus addressed his spir 
ritual son Timothy, — * keep that which 
' is committed to thy trust ; avoid pro- 
' fane and vain babbling, and opposition 
' of science, ialsely so called." 

The degrading sentiments which the 
gnostics entertained of matter, as being ■ 
created by, and connected with, the au- 
thor of evil, encouraged the voluptuous 
of that sect to vindicate their wicked 
pursuits, as if it were of no moment in 
what manner the unhallowed body 
should foe employed. Akin to those ideas 
appear to have been the sentiments of 
the Nicolaitans, a lewd and immoral 
sect, who recommended a community 
of wives, and are sharply reproved in 
the book of Revelation.'' Upon the 

f I Tim. 1 A: 4, and ditto 6 & 30> 
K Re*, cb. ii, T. 15. 
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same principles the more sedate and se- 
lious of the gnostics run into an oppo- 
site extreme, They desiused every cor- 
poreal comfort, preferred a life of soli- 
tude to society, and voluntarily sub- 
mitted to deeds of mortification. Sucli 
ideas, aided by a warm imagination, dif- 
fused over the east a multitude of peo{de, 
who doomed themselves to live for years 
with their bodies in a particular atti- 
tude i- who undertook severe and distant 
pilgrimages ; and who submitted to the 
most painful severities, This imnatural 
and extravagant conduct appears to have 
had its origin in that philosophy of the 
east which represented the body as the 
prison and degradation pf the soul ; and 
asserted, that the more completely the 
EQUid disregarded every tiling corporeal, 
the sooner, and the more effectually, it 
ivould be enabled, \>y devout and stead- 
£ist contentplatitMi to re-ascend to Gody 
the fountain of purity and haziness. 
The same spirit, diversified in its dr- 
qimstances and views, appears to have 
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laid the "foundation of die various or- 
ders of monks and recluse, which pre- 
vailed^ first ^bout Alexandria, and then 
diffused themselves into Thebais, Lybia, 
and all other parts of the christian world. 
From, the time that the christians 
became numerous, till Constantine the 
Gre^t fenced them about, by the legal 
{H'otection of the state, they were ex- 
posed to insults, and frequently suSered 
persecution. But it was during the 
reign of Decius, and in the latter end of 
Dioclesian's imperial career, that they 
6u&red the greatest severities; andE^pt 
bad its full share of .die stormy day. 
The allegejiiing. aad aibtile ten^r of 
the times led some of the early christians 
into bewildering views diid dangerous 
sentiments, lliey forsook the doctrines 
of the New Testament, and were carried 
away by vain imaginations. By some, 
Jesus was CMisidered only as a man, but 
possessed of such eminent divine powers 
as fitted him for his office ; while others 
maintained, that the Son and the Holy 
spirit existed in the Father, as reason 
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and aaivity do in man : and Noetiis^ 
who allowed indeed that God was 
united to the person of Christ, assert- , 
ed that he sufiered with him on the 
cross. The gnostics maintained, that 
the divinity was, in appearance, but not 
in reality, united to the human nature. 
And thus they indulged a pernicious 
speculation, in direct opposition to the 
plain declaration of Scripture, that 
* the word was made flesh, and dwelt 
' among us, and we beheld his glory*.' 
Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, as- 
serted, in conformity to those innovating 
opinions, that the Son was created by 
the Father, as the other works of the 
universe had been ; and thus the found- 
ation was laid of a long and destructive 
controversy. Whether these sentiments 
of Arius were dmed at the bishop of 
Alexandria, or whether they were ut^ 
tered iii couree, and without any parti- 
cular view, it is neither neccsary nor 

' John, cb. i, T. 14. 
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possible to determine ; but they were 
challenged by the primate of Egypt, 
The opinions of Arius, and the conduct 
of the bishop, darted, with the rapidity 
of lightoing throughout the whole boun- 
dari^ of the christian church. 

Alarmed by the progress of these opi- 
nions, Alexander, who was the primate 
of Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis, suiri- 
moned first one council, and then an- 
other, in both of which Arius was con- 
demned ; and &om that period no pres- 
byter was allowed to preach at Alexan- 
dria." At first Constantine the Great 
looked upon the commotions which were 
thus abroad as the ferment of a day» 
and -was too much engaged in afliiirs of 
state to take much interest in the Ariaa 
controversy. But, a. d. 325, being rid 
of a rival by the death of Licinius, he 
was more at leisure to attend to the 
church ; and, as the tide of religious vio- 



' Sozoroen Eccles. Hi«t. fol. lib. i, 
Ecclci. Hist. fal. lib. i, c. 5, et lib. v, ( 
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kooe oontiiniied to swdl, he as^eixibled 
3 cvuncH to noeet at Kice ia Bithyiua. 

It a^)eai:5 to ha-ve been attended by i. 
rait concourse of tiergy, who sat in oon- 
sohftcion far more tban tvo months; 
but the bi^aops, who properly cbxnposed 
tbt assembly^ did not exceed 31S. The 
emperca', vho &Toiired the bishi^ o^ 
Alexaodria^ attouied the council with 
nmch anxiety ; and the opinions of 
Arins were ooudemned. Christ w^ de« 
dared to be begotten, not made, and of 
the same substance wkh the Father. 
The latter put of this decision laid the 
£Mmdatioa of another controvetsy, and 
vioSemly was it agitated, whether Christ 
was of the ssme, or only of a substaace 
lunUar to that of the Deity ? In the 
CfNurse of a few years Consttntine tbe 
Oreat cfaaaged his sentimaits^ or at least 
•cted <mth gKater moderation, and gtrc 
oncers that Artus should be s^stowd 1:9 
the communion and protection of the 
church/ But Athenasius, who was only 
a deacon at the (:ouncU of Nice, was 
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s*\tLb>i6h(^ q^ AJtexasdna ; and, hftvio^' 
fwAised i» obey th& botnHMBd* of Oon- 
stantinet he was persftGuted' and de- 



l^Qfttlie dealh of^ CbnstEmtine, ths 

ffift^re was dividied betweoi: his tw» 
sons, OsQstaBfr and Ccmseantius. The 
former reigned in the west, was a friaad 
of tb« Niceaa creed, and ^rdteeted 
Athaiuiuu9. The letter h^ the pro-' 
vinces cnT hie gevemtnent ia the east, and* 
mis ^wQvdty to the Arian^. While C(m^ 
fxxas tired, the zeat ef ComtamiHs wa» 
tomwAAt BiodieraMd ; iMt vAiBR ch& 
fersacr was cut off by deathr aad th<^ 
ktfttir bad bpooine sole master ^f thtf 
|iloinafi'~ empire, Athstnashis was con* 
demned by'^ eet^ncils of Aries and 
Milan. Many'lriHtless ^^tts were mad^ 
to «bey the decisions of ehe church, and 
to Femonre ' Athanastus from his seei 
When the pc^ular influeace still pre- 

PuMti)i. folio. 
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vaiM. and rec^inpd t;he bi^c^ in AJIex-r 
aodru. Constantius commuided th^ 
civil pp^^r of £lgypt to «xert tl^eir aur 
thority, and send him into banishoMat, 
The partisans of Atbail&Bins le^iwng to 
obey the verbal order of the emperor, 
troops were coUectjed at AIn:an4riB, .gnd 
put in hostile array. . 

At the time v'hen these ag^Ms of. 
power unexpectedly arrived, Athanasiua 
9nd his congregation were assembled in 
the church of .S'. TheQn^. wd p9i:£}riDf- 
ing their evening deypt^s. Sitdd^y. 
the doors of the ^cred place vn&ct bnrsC 
open, and the ^rroyrs qf destruction flew 
rapidly in every direction. Tk^ din of 
arms QUcd the textile; ^udden €&a 
shook eveyy ftaine;and the;bloo4 of the 
innocent pplluted the hallowed place- 
Aided by the darkness of the ni^t, and 
the confusion of the scene, Athanasius 
escaped, and Qedinto the desepts of 
Thehais.* ... . 



b Socnt. lib. ii, c lo t and Zosim. lib. ii> de ConBtv 
& CoDBUntto. ^ . 
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A. D. 34?. — When Athanasius was 
condemned by the council of Antioch, 
Eusebius, of Emessa, was appointed to 
the see of Alexandria ; but, knowing the . 
high estimation in which Athanasius^ 
was hdd by his people, Eusebius refused 
to accept, and Gregory was nominated 
in hi» stead. The new-elected bishop, 
was conducted to Alest^iidria'by a guard 
of 5,000 ioldiers, and. yet upon his ap- 
proaching the city he met with resist-, 
ance. In some future oomraotion of: 
the city, Gregory, being hated by the; 
Arians,^ was put to death, and George 
of Cappadocia was chosen in his place. 
But the new bishop retired from Alex-. 
^idria at the desire of the emperor Con- 
tfantius, when Athanasius, for the se-. 
cond time, was restored to bis see.' 

Still parties ran so high at Alesandria, 
sad throughout the whole empire of 
Rome, that Achap^sius was again -drirea' 



-<= Socnt. Ub. ii, c iSjSozamcD, lib. iij^e. 40 ) Theo- 
•loret. fol. lib. ii, c. IZ; andPbilost^rg, fo^ lib. iii,c. i> 
F2 
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ftbWi hltf see. George, the ftSou'iRte'of 
the eiVi^erfft, ind of the AriMls, v*M 
agbircadffiltttd HI th« catbedml dhur of! 
Alelandrta; but the dtfy of hi¥ idrtiis- 
slofi bfooght att iticrBas* of Sorrow to- 
the p«6^ of figypf. He comtaitte* 
s^ehsham6fal acts' of oppression abd cru-' 
«lfy, th* the people staircely restrained' 
Adr fury, daring the life of bis plUAM 
Gonstanfius ; a«d, upon the trtipeier't 
dearth, tbef burst out into sigisri atas of 
tfevenge'. Thtf bishop, £*d Sortie of hi» 
roo&r guilty associates, ^ertf put to d^ath-,- 
and dragged t<hrough Che city, thea- 
bnmi, aiid' their x>h«> cast iem the 
sea.' 

Vpos this tfttHf, Athafiaiius iWcii 
again retuAied SI Aletandriav iMd^ Mir 
return WIS attehded *itb such oifcauiJ 
stances of tiiuittpA,. that his fn-Mt at 
honm;. and i» the chuicHesi «as gt**w 
tban^et it badbMii; but tediajK* 
permit his triumph to excite presump*, 

b ^bilostoi^ilib. TB, c. a. 
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jii^ iwr;pro4pce. violence. .Unlijbe the 
#9pdwt of fGeprgCj ;hU ;pawei;s w^^e.^x- 
.enn^^.jvith:prijdeiu;e wd mos^^r^tipn; 
^uj,, though ,)«e ,a(ik.UQwL?dge ao*! .praisp 
J)is,di;s^¥tv?p, ^yet^his prudwce .pijght 
i»jBart be.Qjiping. ya thcjprec^ifjpps.te- 

I»j&,*5jitippu Jt isintfefi fijjlji^e pfprqs- 
-RG^ity ftod po>ffer, ^h^p the ;J?and,inay 
^.;W})fU7tbe-l^eart .denies, >thjit we ,an: 
H^Pnlp^ r^r ti|^ -fPPM V^^^^P^^ 'dis- 
plays of wisdom>aiid,modewtion. fti?- 
carious indeed Was the power of Ath»- 
nasius, for scarcely was he replaced in 
The episcopal authority, when the em- 
peror Julian, who had forsaken the 
christian cause, and become friendly to 
polytheism, ordered Athanasius to be 
removed from his dignity. 

But the menacing attitude of a spi- 
rited and powerful people deterred the 
civil authorities from taking decided 
measures against the highly respected 
bishop. Athanasius, however, not deem- 
ing it prudent to stay,, in opposition to 
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the powerful, though suspended, mea- 
sures of government, privately withdrew 
from Alexandria, and retired into Up- 
per Egypt. After various changes of 
fortune, the emperor Valens, though he 
did not restore him to his see,, yet per- 
mitted him to appear in public ; and, af- 
ter having been forty-six years a bishop, 
twenty of which he spent, at (fiflferent 
times, in banishment, the venerable 
Athanasius died among his friends, and 
closed his eyes in peace.' 



■ * Sozomen, lib. vi, c. 19, &c. ; Socrat. lib. it, c. ZOj 
Sec. et Aoaal. BaTOBiT, folio, A. D. 372. 
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The. principles of Athanasius prevailed still iii 
Egypt A. D. 388, the christian reli- 
gion was formally declared at Rome to bd 
the religion Af the State. . . . Fiolent commo~ 
tions in Alexandria upon destroying the hea- 
then temples. ...Of Cyril and Hypatia. . . . 
Qmtfntions hetiveen Cyril and Nestorius. — 
The first and second council ofEphesus... . 
That of Chakedon. . . ; Flolent agitations at 
Alexandria on account of \ 
the decisions of the church 
tempts made to promote t 
gious opinions. . . . The n 

prevailed in Egypt 77 

man ckttrches separated^ 

A. Di Tp^uRiNOthelattetjartoftheteign 
^^p.-JU' of Valens,' Various changes 
of bishops took place in the see of Alex- 
andria. Theodosius the Great rose to . 
the empire of the east, the avowed friend 
6f the Nieean creedj an^, A. D. 381, he 
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called a council at Constantinople, where 
the decisions of the council of Nice were 
acknowledged and ratified. It appears 
that the princi[>lcs ^ Athanasius had 
prevailed in Egypt after his decease; for 
we "find *Iimbthy, "bishop 6f Alexandria, 
sitting aspresidei^ in the couiicil V^liich 
Theodosius summoned to Ckmstandn- 
ople. The oj^inioDS of Athaaaaus were 
coumeractcd in Sgyin hy the-ia&tdnce' 
of-tbeArianvniJ^on. Bm^vsinnil^eo- 
dosim sat upon f^ie itfi^nftl thrctae, and 
'■SuppOrted'tht a^irions df 'Nice, iheTe- 
sttaiiied stotimctttB df TEgyft'fotlfld'dreir 
f roper le^el, and "tlje opinions of Atha- 
hasitis W^ere triumphant.^ 

'Id the time of Constantine« polytheism 
was checked in ii^^qgress, land, ex«^t- 
ing in the reign of Julian, who encour- 
a^:-itft2gn>!ffdi,-:it contichMtlto itte«t 
midi oonsidciable oj^sitkm. ^ die 



* Sosomeo, Iib> vii, c. 9; rt ThfodoreU'Ub.'hr c> 
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-or ThaodosiiiB hazarded die importanc 
jand abbnii^ quostiDn, whe^Kr poly- 
-tboism Of chrifitiamty was to be declar- 
«dthei«tigiaii of cbe stitte. The pn>- 
!^vea «f dixistianuy bad been greater 
in tiie eastern parts of the empire than 
in -these of >the west, and, aonnig the 
■members of &tc senate, the fidends of 
idoiatiy went rtnost numerous, but the 
presence of a christian emperor .aTer*- 
«wed them, and the iewwho hod cour- 
lagetoxsqiress their opinion, ^reee out^ 
^voted and oTerpowered'by the nutidiers 
•of those :who dectarad ^ the christian 
;£aase. 

^Beforethe-prevaient power of Theo- 
iQosius the priests and .partizans of.ido- 
.latcy trembled axal^d« but the panic 
^which was strudc by the resolution of 
.the Enman ssnate, might have been on- 
% a tempoxaty obedience to the will of 
-die sovereign, if ^ci$ive measures bad 
inot 'been nken to complete the change. 
Thenceferward no -saGrifice was to be 
offered upon the -altars of idolatry; and. 
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to render the command efiectual, the al- 
lurements to idol worship were taken 
away. An imperial mandate was speedi- 
ly conveyed through the whole provinces 
of the Roman empire, that the temples 
of the heathen gods should be utterly 
destroyed J and scarcely a monument was 
left of the numerous and stately build- 
ings which the devotion vif many ages 
-had anxiously reared.'^ ■ 

In Egypt -the greatest reluctance was 
shewn to comply with the command of 
Theodosius; and Alexandria, still fretting 
at the government of a distant and for- 
eign prince, exhibited strong symptoms 
of discontentment and rebellion. It ap- 
pears, indeed, as if the expiring breath 
of idolatry had roused the people . of 
Alexandria to express, the parting pang 
by a violent throe of fury and revenge. 
Theophilus, who had succeeded Timothf 
in the bishopric of Alexandria, display- 
ed an injudicious rashness, rather than, a 

* Theodoret, lib. v, c. 21. ■ 
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spirit of prudence and moderation. In 
destroying a temple of Bacchus, there 
were found in the mysterious recess, and 
among the objects of religious worship, 
symbols of an obscene and profligate 
kind. To make idolatry more detested, , 
and to gain- a signal triumph over the 
fallen superstition, Theophilus gave or- 
ders that the lewd emblems should be 
exposed to open view, and held up to 
d^ision. : Tht heathen multitude, stung 
•with reproaches, and mad with rage, 
flew to arms, and many on both sides 
were unforcunately slain. 

Tlie enraged multitude were encou- 
raged in their violence by the philosopher 
Olympius ; and they posted themselves 
in the temple of Serapis, which served 
them for a fortress. Within were a va^ 
riety of vaults and passages, without 
ithere was a range of porticoes; and 
among these they fortified themselves 
-vtdth consideriable strength. From this 
istaticm they annoyed the enemy, often 
made desperate sallies, and covered the 
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pteciaciSnwithrtli* slsJB. With ^m^ 
diffisukijr a )»oiop WRs <*twn«J ;tUl t«!» 

rWahaaWHis <»pfK«5B»i did she ijBt- 
jics ixftit dll itlie >dt« meassnger i^«4 
.ame rto «tttm. Ac ileagtli ctbe tojol 
fijsndme wrivsd ;;antj,.iii %auii^ eisein- 

ftittetei w(ttOTJag)e(l.,«io«i»nB(»f r&ir 
end ibope. Wbs .nsoript was «9«s$dj 
•the •ton(«nts«r«r.e^ain}ci«ti«i^ i.djMi :(hs 
.nis))daie')>oi!e,-tii3t'die,-ba%t)i«n:Kiafi* 
^QBldbe w(*rly itettojisd- 

So elated wBre^.«})ii«jtes,;aiMl)» 
4epre8s«d jmd tfeijfol ,««« the fends 
■»f idoUtfx, . ti»t (he ^ lat(er ^^tlf-jmnf 
anibaMCiXcidjfiatievw the: ^umneeof 
reojF8lipirote«ti(»<»sBtd iespiwAsBiiwirfi 
.«OD£d«ofie,^j Eray. 3^]k '49n|p^qf -3e- 
napisiwas^pequliarlyiso (^JKWfidesiras- 
,tioo. Stioog-flniraasiy.wsre.its w«!Ki 
ifait ,ii»ge W iiMsrsCTesaiKif evftismfi 
tth«iriKrength. Gn^mUyTtheiseer^tjiw 
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tfifi gcn^vtsii- eipasisi ta ttoif. Sstsipit 
W^s so far famed, and so great was sap" 
fosea ttt Ix! Ae' sweat op his power, 
tRat im Mis pre*B<!« d«9titicEidi> itsoK^ 
jtftod: appalled, aratfeat- arrests j«he hand 
(hat «a» lifted ap to- smite him. Tradt- 
tSon imiatalHed.tharwfaea'SerapissHauUt 
be iiWulted, the, wo¥ld itself wwild' be 
dsiolved ; but * soldier, more hardy. 
^taii the rest, rushed through tile phalte< 
of tremWirig spectators, and, with his' 
fcttffe-a}*; struck the' hjad of (he tro»' 
ideiidotit god; The statue feft; no ]»dg- 
Went ensued; and the terrors of th« 
people -were rerttiSyed. Success inspired" 
<ouragei and itnpuiiity dispelled fear.- 
The stattie was broken into pieces ; the 
fahiatbfe'inetals of the holy place were 
fortieij into vessels for the churches of 
Alexandria ; and the less valuable parts 
were dragged in cttntcmpt through the 
slreetS of the city. Many valuable ruins 
Or tnc temples were swpiiCQ to purposes 
^ chancer ; and, iii the whole Roman, 
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empire, the pagan worship sunk into dis- 
use." 

In tl^e decline of literature, when the- 
light of science shed but its setting rays, 
vitiated taste and &lse criticism appear- 
ed. In this situation of knowledge, the 
l^ld and metaphorical language of the. 
Scriptures was taken in a literal sense, 
and God was conceived as seeing with 
eyes and hearing with ears. Tbeopbilus, 
the bishop of Alexandria, coijibated those 
opinions in a pastoral letter, and shewed 
the folly, as well as the impiety, of so 
gross an idea. The sentiments prevailed 
chiefly among the monks of Egypt ; and^. 
^)eing enraged at the conduct of Theo- 
philus, they charged him with suppprtr 
ing the opinions of Origen, who favour-- 
ed the allegorical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

During these misunderstandings in. 
Egypt, some youths who differed in sen-r. 



.<i 'Socrat. Kb. v, c. i6(.Thcodor«i lib. t, c.as 5 So- 
^omen,lib. vii, c. ij ; et Macrob. Satumal. lib. i,c. 30. 
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timeiu fixan . tlte^bishop of Alexandria. 
4ed to Constantinople, and were protect-, 
ed by Ciirysostom, the patriarch of that 
see.. . (^ various matters of dispute, 
which. axe. not clearly related, various, 
couhcils were held, aad Chry$ostom was 
sent into banishment. If we may form 
va opinion from the obscure records of 
those transactions, it wpuld appear that 
Th«ophilus, bishop of Alexandria, sa- 
tis&ed the powerful monks with respect , 
to the soundness of bi^ ^ith, and that 
Chrysostpm was found guilty, as he gav« 
4!0untenaQce to the disconteuted party 
who fled from Alexandria, for diSer*- 
iog. in sentituent from their bishop an4 
head.' . 

Cyril, the brother's son of Theophi-= 
lus, i^as educated by his uncle j ^nd, in, 
the rising career of eccle^astjcal power, 
was inspired with the highest notions of 
clerical preferipajt. He spent five yeart 
among tbe monlu of Kitria, and, when 

° Soctst. lib. tt^ c. 7 ] Sozomcn. lib. viii, c. ti St t8< 
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but a youcH, he was tsttea from that re-? 
tirement, and introduced by mieoi^iiu^ 
into the public series oS the ehqrcht. 
His person, was comely j bis wiee full j 
tbe t<Hie& harmbmoes ; and his- actiea, 
graceful. Indued with these qualifica^^ 
tions, and ^alous in his prt^sion, he 
yrsts tok eloquent and popular preacher. 
Upon the death of Theophihus, Opril, 
and tbe archdeacon Timothy, stood can* 
didates for the Tacant see ; and, cbeo^- 
the latter was supported by the army, 
yet Cyril, being the fawMirit^ of the 
people, was placed on the ^iscopid 
throne. 

He began hi9 spiritual govevnm^t ilk 
. 9 proud strain of authority. The polvers 
of the Egyptian see, wbkb, in a rich, 
difitsit, and popular pporinee, bad lon^ 
bem acquiring strength, bow ovnleapc 
the ef^Jesiastieal bounds, and «ecasioi> 
aliy interfered «4th tbe- civil autbdri^- 
Cyril was invested by Gelcsline, theRo- 
ytan pnnrifT, adth-thf! rirlf; q£ his vir-ar; 
^Ga4>revipu£ tp ibis, the btf];u>pi$ of £gypt 
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were honoured with a higher tide. Cy- 
ril was the twenty-fourth bishop of 
Alexandria ; but Heraclas, the twelfth 
or thirteenth, established in Egypt twen- 
ty villages, or snjaller bishoprics. The 
people, and the bishops who were his 
suSrag^uis, called him Abi, i. e. Fa- 
ther ; and, in course of time, he was 
called, by way of eminence, Baba, or 
Papa, which signify grandfether. Other 
churches followed this example, or, by 
corresponding circumstances, were led 
to a similar ccHiduct; and, by a variety 
of concurring circumstances, the bishop " 
of Rome was eminently denominated , 
'Pope, and with tb^ name acquired ex- 
orbitant power.* 

Tyranijy never fails to produce foes ; 
and the violence of Cyril surrounded 
him with enemies. Upon a time of pub- 
lic entertainment, when a vast multi- 

' Eutychii Annal. Pal. Alex. p. 3561 &c. edit. Pocock, 
OzoD, A>'D. 1659 ; Rcnaudotii Hist. Pat. Ates. p. 28, 
&c i Pansiig, A- D. 1713 ; Vaksit AnnoU in Evagrium, 
lib. i, c. 4i et M. D'Herbelot Bibliotheque Oritntal, 
mot) Baba. 

Vol. II ' . G 
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tude of people were assembled in the 
theatre of Alexandria, a tumult and 
bloody riot ensued. The Jews were 
found to have been the principal actow 
in this stene of disorder, and having 
been threatened, as well as reproved, by 
Cyril, they vowed a time of revenge. 
To fulfil their determination, a general 
cry was raised that a church in the city 
was on fire. The christians ran with 
avidity to extinguish the flames ; but they 
found themselves betrayed by a. false 
alarm ; and many of them were wilfully 
put to death. . \ 

On the morning of the following day, 
Cyril, armed with w^th, and attended 
by a numerous band of friends, went 
out against the Jews, drOve them .with 
much havoc out of the city, and destroy- 
ed their synagogues. Respecting this 
transaction, he neither had consulted 
Orestes, the prefect of Egypt, nor had 
he any permission from, the emperor. 
Orestes being aggrieved by theencroaeh- 
pnents, and enraged at the supercilious 
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conduct, of the bishop, complained to 
the emperor. Cyril, on his part, pre- 
sented a statement pf the [u-oceedings, 
and vindicated his conduct ; but nothing 
^isive was done by the court. Un- 
supported by the listless or timid con- 
duct of the emperor, Orestes was in- 
sulted by bis enemiea,' and in danger 
^om their violence. The enmity which 
subsisted between the factions conti- 
nued to swell i and the party of Cyril 
grew every d;iy more daring and out- 
rageous. 

The aumks of the adjoining desert 
rqshed into Al^^ndria, and meeting the 
pre^t in )us carriage, they assaulted 
and beat him till he wgs covered with 
blood. The soldiers and citizens flew to 
his assistance ; the monks were routed ; 
and Ammojiius, on.e of their number, 
was killed in the tumult. Cyril, as bishop' 
pf a religion whose doctrines are peace, 
pught to have shewn his high displeasure 
at an outrage so violent ; but, instead of 
gL temper and conduct so suitable to his 
G 2 
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statibn, Ammonius, by comniand of the 
patriarch, was carried in solemn proces- 
sion, and buried with all the solemnitie* 
of a martyr.* 

Bat those scenes of cruelty were act 
yet finished ; there was still another spot 
to be added to the stained character of 
- Cyril ; stilUhere was another act of dark- 
ness and of death to be performed. 
Hypatia, the daughter of Theon,' a ce- 
lebrated mathematician of Alexandria, 
was instructed by her father with ten- 
derness and care. Her aptness'to learn^ 
her progress in education, and her de- 
sire of knowledge, procured her every- 
assistance which Alexandria and the 
learning of those times coidd afford. 
In polite literature and knowledge of 
philosophy, she was excelled by none, 
and rivalled by ftw. She was induced; 
by intreatics and persuasion, not to with- 
hold her talents from the world, but to 
open the treasure of her acquirements 
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for the benefit of others. Though the 
same depth of understanding and soUdi- 
"ty of judgment which enabled her to be- 
come such a pr<^cient in knowledge, had 
also saved her from that degree of vani- 
ty and ostentation which admiration so 
uniTCrtal would have raised in more fri- 
volous mkids, yet she was persuaded to 
TEtnqiush her reserve, as well as her love 
<o£ retirement, and to become a teacher 
in the schools of Alexandria. Herbeauty, 
her virtues, her chastity, her uncommtm 
acquirements, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of her situation, drew many to 
her school, and made her house the 
c^itre of elegance and learning.' 

^ut the shield of virtue and ezccK 
lence was not su^ient to defend her 
from malice and misguided zeal. She 
was the friend of Orestes ; and, having 
sometimes conversed with the pre^t 
during the contention between him and 
Cyril, she was unjusdy accusal of pre- 

".Suidwin litul. Tawruk 

G3 
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venting a mutual and friendly agree- 
ment. The public mind being yet in a 
state of great irritation, the multitude 
were easily moved. They attacked Hy- 
patia as she was passing through the 
fltreets of Alexandria^ tore her garments, 
hurried her into the Caesarian church, 
and there put her to death. Witk sav- 
age barbarity they tore her, limb from 
limb -f and, while tl^e members c^ her 
body were yet quivering with the exer- 
tions of half extinguished life, they were 
cast into the flames, and consumed. The 
church where she was murdered was 
called the Cssarian, because the build- 
ing wafi dedicated, and perhi^s erected; 
by Cleopatra, in honour of Julius Caesar. 
It bad afterwards been set apart as a 
temple to Saturn : it was employed as a 
gymnasium and palace for the en^)eror 
Adrian : it was then converted into a 
christian church ; and was afterwards 
the last scenes of Hypatia's sufiering& 
These events happened in the fourth 
y^r of Cyril's ecclesiastical dignity, ia 
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the fifth of the reign of Theodosius Il^and 
in the 414'" year of the Christian era.' 

The violence and ambition of Cyril 
have been clearly seen ; and the same 
tendency toward power produced a vio- 
Imt coittest between him and the bishop 
of' Constantinople. The patriarch of 
^elKandria had acquired power which 
"wa^ almost absolute ; but all this avail- 
ed him nothing while his rival at Con- 
stantinople exceeded him in infiuence 
and outsh<me him in splendour- The 
see of" Alesandria, by its antiquity dnd 
importance, _ was high . in the scale of 
TttBk, and nest in order to that of Rome; 
but the: diocese of Constantinople, the 
eastern seat of government, was eiaend- 
. ing its influence and making encroachr 
xnents on the adjoining sees. 

Under the immediate smile «f court- 
ly fiivour, the Byzantine diocese was 



' Socret. lib. vii, c. 15 ; Pb3oBtorg. lib. vi'u, e. 9 j Eu- 
tych, Annal. toL i, p. 500; etValci. Annot. in E^ag. 
Iib,ji,c.8. . . . ■■ *,;■■.■ 
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rising in faine,and commanding reelect. 
For more than twenty years, from the 
time that Chrysostom was deposedT^till 
the death cf Sisinnius, the church of 
Constantin<^>le had never been satisfied 
nor at rest, and therefore^ in paternal 
kindness to the see, and under the higb^. 
est expectations from the charactei* of 
Nestorius, a monkof Antioch, the em- 
peror invited him to the cathedral, seat* 
He commenced the supenntendaoce of 
bis diocese by persecuting the AriaxiS} 
and he displ^ed. a sp^it of bigptty to- 
ward those who neglected ^i refused to 
keep the feast of £s5ter at th« ti^e 
which was prat:ribod by authority. Thus, 
by pursuing rigorous ineasures, he in- 
curred much hatred, and met with dis- 
approbation. 

The bishop of Alezandria saw those 
proceedings with secret delight, for he 
meditated the fell of Nestorius, and in- ' 
tended, upon his ruins, to raise himself. 
As if Cyril had directed the movements 
of fortune,- Nestorius fell into such a 
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snare as the bishop of Al^can^ia cocld 
have denred. Vindicfttiag some exfures- 
sioDfi which had been uttered by oqe of 
his tlergy in the chmxh of Gonstan- 
tinople, Nestorius reprobated a form a£ 
speech which was thm besitmiag to, 
prevail, by 'which Mary, the mother c^ 
Jeni8» was deoonunated. the mother of 
God. .Nestorius had drunk deep at the 
streams of the eastern sch<H^, and held 
the dotinction between t^ divine and, 
human nature of- Jeaus, "vHiile Cyril, M 
tfae fountains of Alexandria, wa« tinc- 
tured vriih the doctrine* of ApolUnaris, 
witp asserted, chat the logos sii^ppUed the 
place of ijie ri^ional swil, and that in 
Christ there was but one nature.'' 

Upon tlus subject a correqwndence 
ensued between Cyril and Nestorius. 
John of . Antioch was drawn into the 
controversy ; and evim Celestine, tushop 
of Rome, though without the precincts 
v£ the oisbsm church, was applied to 

" Socrat. lib' vii) c* 39. 
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£)r council and direcrion. The appeal 
was received with pleasure in the Vatican; 
for the bishop of Rome, was struggl- 
ing to acquire a Miperiotity, and istA- 
blish a decisive influence in the christiaa 
churchk Ha^dng called a synod, the 
clergy decided in favour of the Alezan* 
drian bishop ; and Cyril received a ami- 
lar support from the meeting of divines 
which'he had' called in Egypt. Nesto- 
rius, however, shewed no regard to the 
vdice of the Vatican, nor'the decisions 
of Alexandria. But the emperor of 
Constantinople was persuaded to catl a 
council ; and Ephesus, being of easy ac- 
cess, was fixed upon- f&r the place of as- 
sembling.' , 

A. D. 431 Nestorius was punctual at 

the place of meeting, and Cyril hasten- 
ed thither with a numerous train of at- 
tendants. Secure of a great number of 
votes, the patriarch bf Atexantlria was 
impatient for the hour of trial} but John, 

' Socrat. Hb. vii, c. 29, 31, 33 ; et Evag. lib. i> c. x- 
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bishop of Andoch, had not 7eC.aTrxTed, 
yet W3S approaching, though hy. slow 
movements, on a long and pain^iiLjonir- 
ney^ Sixteen dajrs after the appointed 
time, Cyril opened the assembly, and 
his waiting so long had an appearance 
of impartiality, as well as of patience 
though he was secretly anxious to haver 
the trial brought to issue be&re John of 
Antioch arrived. Cyril himself took, the 
chair; but Nestorius protested against 
the proceedings, and vrould not attend 
the council. The imperial delegate pray- 
ed for a short delay ; but Cyril had too 
much at st^ke to aker bis purpose. The 
cause was immediately considered ; the 
bishop of Constantinople was deprived 
of his <^ce, and degrade^ as a heretic. 
Five days after this decision, the metro- 
politan of Antioch arrived, And, find- 
ing what was done, he shook the dust 
off his feet in testlnumy of disapproba- 
tion ; and, without taking a night's- re- 
pose, he and his clergy opened a synod, 
diunnuUed every thing which Cyril had 
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done, and the bishop of Alexandria, to^ 
gecber with the^'bi^opof £phesusi were 
botii deposed." . 

: Hiough the onperor yfns friendly t6 
Nestorios^ jet,, by! the influeDce of his 
stscer Pulchem, w^iA the persuasion o^ 
his courtiers^ he abandoned him to tbti 
vidence of his enemies. &> Versatile 
are opinions, so -changeable the tetnpert 
of nsen, and so various the circU93£un-' 
cesiriiichinfliMifce their conduct, that 
we are scarcely surprised when we find 
Nestoritis fersaken also by John of An-* 
tioch. He first retired to a monaistery^ 
. where he had formerly been a naonk» 
but was afterwards sc^t into Arabia Ve* 
trea, and then banished to the greater 
Oasis of Egypt. In the course of tistift 
the Blenaeys, in some of their hostile 
incursions, set him and his companions 
|ree ftoint captivity ; and, having outiiv- 
ed his enemies, he died after a banish- 
ment of sijtteen years. The.Nentorwns 

' * Eiitych. Annal. vol.ii, p. 7 fc 8.. 
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retired into the east ; were prevalent in 
Persia ; reached the Caspian sea ; and arc 
said to have been found in China and 
various districts of India." 

A. D. 448. — ^Eutyches was accused of 
heresy ; and a council met at Constan- 
tinople to judge of his opinions. Like 
Cyril and others, he maintained the 
union of the divine and human nature;, 
but he also asserted, that the latter 
was absorbed in the former, where- 
as the Monophysites generally maintain- 
ed, that the union of the two natures 
did not destroy or confound the proper- 
ties of either. He was immediately de- 
posed by the council ; but he complain- 
ed of their proceedings to the emperor 
Theodosius ; and a more general council 
was assembled at Ephesus to review the 
matter in dispute." 

. Dioscorus, who, upon the death of 
Cyril, succeeded to the see of Alexan- 
dria, was appointed president of the 



" SoCrat. lib. vii, c. 34 ; et Evag. lib. i, c. 4, Sec. 
' Evagr. hb. i, c. 9 & 10 ; et lib. ii, c 2, 4, & 18. 
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council. Much unbecoming violence 
appeared in the assembly ; Eutyches was 
acquitted, and many of his enemies were 
deposed. Leo, bishop of Rome, felt in- 
dignant at these proceedings ; and, in the 
meantime, the Monophysite emperor, 
Tfaeodofiius, having died, another council 
was called ; and, being dignified with the 
name of Universal, it met in the year 
451 at Chalcedon. The opinions of 
Nestorius and Eutyches were both con- 
demned, and Dioscorus, the bishop of 
Alexandria, was deposed. The decisions 
of the former universal councils were 
recognized ; and the doctrine of the tri- 
nity, being divested of every thing ex- 
traneous, was reduced to that true and ge- 
nuine form which it now bears in the or- 
thodox creeds of christian churches. It 
gradually recovered this shape in passing 
through the decisions of the four ecu- 
menical or universal councils, in that 
of Nice, A. D. 325, Jesus was declared 
to be of the same substance as the Fa- 
ther ; in that of Constantinople, A. D. 
381, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
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Chost, were pronounced to be equal ia 
■ power uid glory ; in tbat of Ephesus, 
A. D. 431, it was asserted tbat the two 
natures of Christ constituted but one 
person ; and in that of Chaicedoa, A. D. 
451, it was declared that the divine and 
-tiuman nature of Christ ocmtinue to be 
two.without mixture orconfusion^though 
they are intimately ^nnected by a hy- 
postatical or personal union. 

Dioscorus was banished to Gangra in 
Faphlagonia y and the people of Alex- 
.andria, being enraged at this treatment 
of their bishop, ros& in arms against his 
successor -Proterius. At first they re- 
pulsed the soldiers who were sent to place 
him upon the throne, but at length were 
-overpowered, upon the arrival of addi- 
. tional troops. The auxiliary forces were 
but newlyleviedj and, l^ing unaccustom- 
ed to military authority, as well as irri- 
tated at the people of Alexandria, they 
broke down the fences of order, and in- 
dulged a licentious spirit. The wholf 
pity was in an uproar, till Florus, the 
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prefect^ restored quietness and submis- 
sion; but afterwards they rose up against 
Proterius and put him to death.' 

To heal the divisions of the church, 
the emperor Zeno published the beno- 
ticoB, in which he attempted, by cau- 
tious and moderate expressions, to pro- 
4uce mutual forbearance, if not an agree- 
ment, between the Neatorians and the 
friends of the Nicean £uth ; but the at- 
tempt was attended by no beneficial ef- 
fects. The doctrine of two natures in 
iChrist necessarily produced the opinicm 
of two wills ; but this was also produc- 
tive of divisions and violence. Early 
in the seventh century, the emperw 
HeracUus attempted to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, by admitting two na- 
tures in Jesus Christ, but only one will. 
Though he was joined in these senti- 
ments by the bishops of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, together with various other 
persons of distinctitHi, yet they were 

I* Baron. Annal. A. D. 45«> i$i, 3c 451. 
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productive of nothing but confusion 
and strife. As a better expedient, he 
pubHsbed the ecthesis, or explanation ; 
and every controversy on these subjects 
was forbidden. "Hiis method not . hav- 
ing been effectual, his grandson, Con- 
stans, published the, type, or an edict 
of silence; but it, like the former, ^il- 
ed of the end for which it was design- 
ed. The fire of conti^jversy, therefore, 
which had been smothered for a while, 
by imperial management, burst out with, 
redoubled violence." 

During all this time, the opinion of 
Jesus having only one nature continued 
to prevail in Egypt. The sentiments of 
Eutyches, and those which were main- 
tained by Cyril, were diflferent ; for, 
though the laner admitted only one na- 
ture in Christ, yet he did not allow that 
either of them was lost, but so intimate- 
ly connected and combined, as to con- 
stitute only one, without altering their 

^ Evagr. lib. ii, c. 5, &c. ; et lib. iii, c. 13, Sec. 

Fol. IT. H 
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essence ; whereas the ftumer nwintampd^ 
that, the hnman nature was converted 
into the divine. 

The ieea c£ Korae, AlexuuHa, An-r 
tioch, and Cceostsnticople, verc ranked 
in dignity according to the ordev in 
vhich they have now baoi mentioned ; 
but, in the council of Chaicedon, th« im* 
perial influence placed the i^ of CoQ- 
stantinc^e next in order to that of 
Rome. Leo, the bishop of the kcter* 
^diocese, was offended at the change, atui 
remonstrated against the innovation ; but 
the power of the ^mporoi prevailed, and 
Gonstantinc^e took, its new place. 

It is not fu\lj ascertained whether the 
Monophysites of Egypt were most in- 
clined to the opinims ,cif Cyril oy Ettr 
tyches, though it ianaett probable tha' 
those of Cyril prevailed. WhcKitheemr 
perors of Constantinople began, in geair 
eral, to defend the Ci^tkedofi feitb, the 
Monophyaitei of Egypt w«re di^e^usag^ 
and oppressed. In this situation, an ob- 
scure monk, Jacobus Baradeus Zatmivis, 
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stept forward as their charapira/ ffev- 
ing been consecfat&d by ft ^w persecut- 
ed bishops, and appointed to the iee of 
Edessa, he recrmted, with «e«l, the de-- 
cayed strength of hit party. FroSi him 
the Monophyaites are geheralty hftown 
hy the name of Jacahitet, and wo/e 
nufticreus in B^ypt, Syria, and Eti»io- 
pia-. Oppressed by the imperial power, 
the Egyptians maintaifted theif religious 
Sentiments, and supported a patriarch of 
their own. persuasion, whea the .see of 
Alexandria and the emoluments of the 
church were given to the opposite party- 
Those clergy who were supported by the 
court were denominated Melchites, as 
descriptive of the royal favour. The 
great body of the Egyptian people, who 
dhered to the Monophysite faith, were 
ill aflFected to the imperial authority. 
They even abandoned the language of 
Greece ; cultivated that of Egypt ; and 
refused either to think or speak in the 
same manner as their oppressors did. 
In short, tbey were ready . to receive 
H 2 
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pthoT master?; and they liad «opQ. 911 op? 
portunity of sh^k^g off the Ronoan 
yoke. But the friends of the council 
of Chalcedon were not harmonious 
^raoijgst.theipselyes ; and the jealous ain-r 
Htion between the patriarchs of Roo^e 
and Constantinople pontinued to appear, 
in diversified fprms, till, towar4 the end 
of the ninth century, the Greek ^tod 
Latin chi^rcties ^^e completely separ- 
ate.- . . • 



' "Abulpharag. 410, edit. PococtOxon. A. J). l66j, 
'7- 93 & 94 i «t Eutych. Annd. vol, ii, p. 144. 
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fcHAP.I. 

The decline of the Roman empire, and the 
appearance of Mohammed. . . . The exteo' 
sion of Ms empire after his death. . . . Ahu- 

heher Omar. .... E^pt subdued. . . . 

Olhman. , . , j4li, . , . The disputes with Mba* 
neiah, &c. during his reign. . . . The Om- 
miades, . . . Conquest of Africa and Spain. 

THE seeds of corruption and decay^ 
which are inherent in every con-' 
stitution, had long been actively em- 
ployed in producing the^slow, but cer-* 
tain, dissolution of the, Roman empire^ 
Amid ambition, luxury, and profusion^ 
the eni^ebling efiects of dissipation and 
vice were severely felt. For several ages 
Rome was not, in virtue and eminence^ 
what it had been, . and its strength, as 
well as its glpty, were passing away. 
■ 'H3 
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The division which was made of th& 
empire, among the sons of Theodosius 
the Great, conndeVaWy itti|iaired its re- 
maining strength, and hastened its down- 
fal. 

The Huns and Goths* the Vandals, 
and other uncultivated nations, envied 
the soil^ the dimace, and the wealth, bf 
the Roniaii empire. The weak state of 
the nation invited their intrusions ; and 
the armies of those powerful tribes par- 
svKd 3 victorious course into the best 
dqa*rtnw»fs of the emjure. After a di- 
versity of change* and fortune, the west- 
ern empire- fell. As if Augustnlus, the 
diramutrve name of the apfrarent heir, 
had" been deseriptive oiF the vanished 
glory -of the Augastan ^roise, the re- 
maining powei^ of Rome passed away 
, from him into the possession of Oidea- 
ecr, king of the ReraK ; Mrrf, instead -of 
an emperor o^ Rome, there was theft 
but a king of Italy.' 

, c '-»-'Evagr. IKst.lfli.iii 6. »6. 
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The «aswm empite feWalSdd anfe-' 
atroyed ; but it wis sh&en to the foundk- 
Cion; and its Tdrious pftrts were at length 
torn atunder. While HeracUUs held 
the teeptre of Cotistaninople, Chosrset, 
king of Periia, subdued th« kmd af Fal«- 
tine, took JetusaleHi, which was in th« 
power of the RcMians, and carried heiiie, 
in triumph, the patriarch Zacharias^aiid 
the rtlia of the cross of Jesus. The 
queen of Persia, being a christtan, de- 
livered the patriarch ftottcaptltity, and 
supentitioteljr t«gard«d the rHl| Oi 
feigned r«Uet«fth« CMM. A^O. 6l6; 
from Memphis to Ethiopia the i^Mi'- 
rious banner of Pei^ia iHis Wivtef. 
EgjFpt, and pattitiubfljr AlettfadHi, 
might have been protettod by the Mi'- 
tary aad naval sttenglh of the oi^amTf ; 
bat the prefeec, as wtil ad the pi»iarch, 
fled, and tOAfe r<£a^ IfrCy^s. M«(»- 
^ with linM rasistanee, Che troo^ df 
Chosroes erected their standard on the 
wdls of the African Tripoli) mA, mth- 
out moleatatidBi tboy »etat^d Ihretigh 
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the deserts of Lybia. Heraclius was a 
man of courage and resource, but was 
at times indolent and misled > yet he 
was now roused to action; and, upon the 
plain where Nineveh once stood, he 
gained a complete victory over the Per- 
sian. arms. Chosroes, in his flight, suf- 
' &red death. His son and successor- 
Siroes restored the Grecian conquests ; 
and ^gypt was once more in the posses- 
si«i of Constantinople." 

A. D. 614. — ^About this time Maho- 
met, or Mahommed, made his appear- 
ai¥;e iiponthe theatre of public life. He 
Vfas descended from the Coreish, which 
waft . the most noble Arabian tribe. 
The; most anciept and unmixed 'race of 
that nation appears to have been lost 
j.n the. tide qf time, though one class of 
the Arabs is still denominated genuine, 
iind the other ingrafted, or the descend- 
gnu of Ishmaet The Arabs are sup- 



' '-Abulpbarag. p. 98, 99 ) D'Hnbelot. - titre, EIiM> 
lauct} fiaroD. Aauli A. D. 6141 615, 61& 
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posed to have been called Sai^cens, 
from Arra, the ancient capital of their 
nation ; or from a Greek word which 
signifies empty ; because Sarah sent 
Hager, the mother of Ishmaelt away un- 
provided irom Abraham's house ; or 
from the Arabic word, which meansj he 
privatelytook away; alluding tolshmael's 
living upon plunder ; or perhaps, with 
more probability, from the word in the 
Arabic language, which signifies people 
of the east." From the earliest history 
of that people, the Arabs appear to have 
been divided into those who, dwelling in 
citiffl and towns^ were merchants and 
artificers; and into those wandering 
tribes who lodged under tents, as the 
Beduin Arabs still do, and were sup- 
ported chiefiy by plunder and feeding 
cattle. 

To the tribes who lived in fixed ha- 



* Pocock. spec HJBt. Arab. p. 33, 341 « Unir. 
Hitt. vol. xvii, p. 568, S9+( &c. J et Chrgnicon Orientale, 
folio iPan'tiiii A. D. 1651, p. 1641 165. 
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bitations, Mahommed belonged; bat hii 
parent* having died while he wa» but i 
youth, be was cast unprovided upon the 
cat« (^ his relations, and viis chiefly 
brought up by his paternal uncle Abi 
Taleb. Early in life he was employed 
in the business of merchandise i and, at 
the age of 25 years, entered into the ser- 
vice of the widow Cadijah, wbo after- 
wards became his wife. By this mar- 
riage he was placed iii competent, or 
father easy, circumstances; and con-^ 
tinaed «o enjoy the happiness of a pri-t 
vate and respectable station till the for- 
tieth year of his age. Like the rest of the 
Arabs of that period he was illiterate ; 
bnt in the intercourse, which, bytrafBc 
he had with the world, he improved his 
disMmment, and acquired the art of 
-making useful observations. Notwith- 
landing some ideas which have been 
suggested to the contrary, the Arabs, at 
the appearance ofMahommed.were sunk 
in ignorance. In early ages, when the 
east was splendid ^ith learning, that 
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people, ^ith their neighbours, must 
have oajo^red its ble«itigs; but in 
die thick darkness which over-cloud- 
ed the nations, the Arabs also were in- 
volved; aiid nothing ofliteraryv^ufe ap- 
pears in their history, but productions 
of the rural mase^ whiph aboimd in the 
pastoiral «ate. The idolatry of the 
Arabs appeared to him in its native 
baseness, and the jariing absurdities, 
which nsEguided zeal bad mixed with 
the jnxre rdigion of Jesus, prevented him 
from viewing it with a favourable eye.* 
He was much given to cetiremenc, and 
often eogi^ed in deep contemplation, 
{lis ardent mind migl^ be persuaded, 
by the visionary influence of seclusion 
and overacrained tho^htfulness, that he 
was vested with a mis^on. from God y 
and he pretended to reveal the secrets 
of Heaven. His countenance was ex- 
pressive, his person graceful, and his ap- 
pearance majestic. He spoke the purett 

FCIireBisoib OritBUlf, p.'t6ijiSj, &c> 
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Arabian dialect; and, though he was of- 
ten silent, yet, in his set harangues, his 
speech flowed In the most copious and 
dignified strains of Arabian eloquence. 

To correct the errors of false reli- 
gion, he declared, as the Jews and Chris- 
tians had done, that there is only one 
God i but it was added, to aggrandise 
himself, that Mahommed was his pro- 
phet. Simple in his manners, he as- 
sumed no state ; and abstemious in his 
diet, he seldom indulged in milk* or 
honey, which he greatly preferred; but 
his common fare was barley bread, or 
dates and water. Wine, which had 
sometimes been forbidden in the eaft, 
he neither drank, himself, nor permitted 
to his followers. In conformity to the 
eaftem manners, he allowed a plurality 
of wives ; but, to set bounds to the prac- 
tice, he confiiiedihem to four, including 
concubines. Licentious as he was him- 
self in his intercourse with women, he 
stated the felicity of paradise as parti- 
cipating of the enjoyments which were 
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much desired on earth. He represent- 
ed all things as bound fast in the^- 
rangexneots of fete ; and thus he prepar- 
ed a pet^Ie ready to obey his corn,* 
luands. 

In his prophetical pretensions, he was 
oj^sed by the Coreish ; and, in the 
company of his friend Abubeker, be 
fled from Mecca, and, after many dan- 
gers, arrived at Medina. The resistance 
which he was compelled to make against 
the enmity of his own family connec- 
tions, and the success with vPhich he 
yanquuhed his foes, suggested to him, 
perhaps for the first time, the expedient 
pf extending his fame and his power by 
the edge of the sword. All Arabia bow- 
ed before him j and he had begun a suc- 
cessful career against the Romans, when 
his progress! was arretted by the hand of 
death. 

The successors of Mahommed, upon 
the Moslem throne, enlarged the empire 
winch he had formed, and extended it 
pver Persia, Chaldea, Syria, and Egypt. 
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The western parts of Africa too, as well 
as£pain, were over-run by Arabian con- 
querors. From the misftjrtunes and 
death (^Grassus^ a Roman general, in 
Parthia, till the period at which we have 
now arrived, comprehending a space of 
almost 700 years, the empires of RonM 
and Peraia had never been in friendship. 
Lately they had violently shsfcen one 
another's Strength, and were both ready 
to become a prey to any powerful iis 
vader. If one, or both, of th^e couiv 
tri» had abode in full strength, the em- 
pire of Mahommed could never have 
been formed ; but he erected his thtoot 
upMi the weakness of the surrounding 
states, and its future greatness rose, as 
they decayed. But the conquest* of the 
Saracens must not be wholly ascribed 
to the weak and disjointed state 6f the 
neighbouring nations; for they were 
partly' owing to the enthusiastic spirit 
which pervaded the armies of the ja^o- 
phet. They foi^ht, as they conceived. 
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in the cauie of religion ; and to die iq 
battle was to aeoure a future reward. . 

A. D. 632.~rMahommed having died 
without appointing a successor, the trial 
of strength, among the candidates for 
the threoe, threatened serioin and nur 
iBerau> erih to the state. But, with less 
trouble than was expected, Abubeker," 
the ^ther-ixx^lAT, and much respected 
fiiend, of the prophet, was appointed 
caliph, WW, w successor of Mahom- 
med. Upon the death of the prophet, 
when the terror of his power was taken 
away, man; of the Arabs returned to 
tbe idolatry of their fathers. To bring 
them back to duty and obedience, Abu- 
beLer employed the celebrated Gene- 
ral Caled, who, for his skill in ccmquest, 
and hia ?eal ia the hour of success, was 
impiously denomiiuited the sword oS 
God. Having brought Arabia ijitijaub- 



* Hit BUM iw Ah<bljali ; but, wjien tiiq ^gbtcr Aye- 
«]ia wa4 roanted v> Mjihammtij, he WM awrawwd Ab9> 
bcker, « the tuhn of tbe dsBMcl. 
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jection, he turned his arms, with efiect, 
against Irac, and the Greeks ; but the 
caliph died, at the age of 63 'years, and 
Caled was stopped in his bloody ca- 
reer.* 

A. D. 634 — By the will of Abubeker, 
Omar was destkied to the succession of 
caliph ; and vrhen he ascoKled the 
throne, Abulbeidah took the chief 
command of the armies, instead of the 
general Caled, who had formerly super- 
seded him in the direction of the forces 
which were in Syria. But the intrepi- 
dity and skill of Caded ensured him an 
important trust in the wars of Omar ; 
and, in the reign of this caliph, Persia, 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, and Syria, were 
added to the empire of the Saracens. 
It was now that Jerusalem fell into the 
hands of the caliphs ; and Omar dis- 
played a laudable . moderation at the 



' Abulphargii Hiit. dynast, p. i lo ; Annal. Moslcffi^ 
Abulfedor, edit. Rmkii,4to, A.D. 1789,70!. i, p. S05, 
Sec. ; and Ockley's EUst. of the Saiacens, tkk Ababcltcr- 
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siege of that ancient and venerable city. 
To the patriarch and inhabitants, he 
granted an honourable capitulation^ and 
respected the christian churches ; but 
upon the place vhere the temple of So^ 
lomon stood, he built a mosque, for the 
exercise of the Mohammedan religion.' 
Egypt, on account of its importance, 
was now an object of ambition; and thi- 
ther Amru Ben *! Alas bent his warlike 
course. By intrigues, or suspicions at 
court, he was in danger of being re- 
called, while be was yet but on his 
march to £gypt. But he took the fort- 
ress of Farma, afterwards Heliopolis, 
and thence continued his way toward 
Memphis. 

. He stopped at a fortress, on the east- 
ern bank of. the Nile, at the foot of 
Moimt Meattern, which had been built, 
and called Babylon, by the Persians ; 
and there the army of Amru met with 

* D'H«belot, tttre^AbubekcT et Oman 

^ Ben means son, and Ben Alas, the too of Alai. 
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a bold resistance. This station >#as de- 
fended with more zeal, because on It* 
fate the safety or OTerthrow of MemjAis 
depended. The preparations were s<y 
formidable, that Amru, *ho had only 
4,0D0 tnen, waited for a teitifistcetttent, 
and did hot engage till his nuttibers 
attiotmted to 8,odo troops. 

Mocawcas, the prefect of Egypt, be- 
ing an Egyptian, and a Jacobite, hated 
the Greeks, and the decisions of GhalcC' 
don^ or that faith which was afterwards 
detiottilnated catholic, and threw off 
entirely his allegiance to the cmpettw 
of Cotlstaiitinople, Fear also operated 
in producing this change of conduct ; 
for, during the Persian war, while By* 
2antiutti was in a state of siege, Mi- 
cawcas, taking advantage of the weak 
and agitated condition of the Roman 
empire, turned the revenoes of Egypt 
fVofti their proper ehannel, and appUed 
them to his own particular use. See in g 
the danger to which be was exposed 
from Constantinople, and zealous fbr the 
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Moaophysite doctrines, he cast him- 
self into the hands of the Arabian ge- 
neral. 

To ^ve the Sai^cens an easy method 
of success, and yet to prevent an ap- 
pearance of treachery, Mocawcas pre- 
i^iled upon the greater number of the 
Greeks to retire from the threateitinii 
danger, awl take refuge with him in the 
isle rf Roda. The few Greeks, or friends 
of CIonstantino|dc, who obstinately re- 
mained in the fortress, were soon oTcr- 
come by the army of Araru. Those 
■who escaped fled toward Alexandria, and 
were joined by their countrymen who 
had sought for safety in, the isle of Roda. 
Amru pursued the Greeks to Kerama al 
Shoraik ; and, after several severe en- 
counters, they fled from the Saracens, 
and took refuge in Alexandria. Amru 
IsAd siege to the city.'and made a breach 
in the wall; bmhis arttty were severely 
gstlled, and obliged 'to tetteat. Several 
were taken priSonett, and, anrong the 
rest, Amru himsdf. Th6 dignified air 
I2 
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of this general's conduct, and the loft^ 
tone in which he spoke, had almost be- 
trayed his rank to the governor of Alex- 
andria, when Uerdan, who was a per- 
son of inferior note, but faithful and 
fertile in resource, struck his maker oa 
the face, and reproached him as mean 
and presuming. The decepticHi had its 
full effect; every suspicion was removed; 
and the prisoners were permitted t» de- 
part, upon an express covenant, that per- 
sons of consideration sholild be sent 
from the. carap of Amru to n^ociate 
terms of peace. When the prisoners 
returned to the Arabian army, the 
shouts of joy convinced the Greeks how 
much they had been deceived. The 
Saracens, with renewed vigour, assaulted 
the town of Alexandria; and, A.H. 2^ 
and A. D. 640, the city was surrendered 
to the Arabian conquerors. On a fa- 
vourable occasion, when the city was 
yet in disorder, an attempt was made by 
the Greeks to recover it; but the at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. 
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Tempttd by the richness of Alexan- 
dria., an4 enraged a^ the conduct of the 
inhabitants, the soldiers of Arabia pant- 
ed for i^Iund^ ; but Amru was averse 
&om this measjire ; and the caliph him- 
iielf forbad them to' pillage. Luxury- 
had not yet enfeebled the Arabian 
nervif s ; ^e dress of -the Saracens was 
simple, their food plain ; and those in 
authority over, them were desirous of 
preserving their native strength, and 
the simplicity of t^eir * manners. On 
both sides great numbers had iallen in 
the contest; and the soldiers of Amru, 
besides the desire of plunder, were anxi- 
ous to enter Alraandria, and take ven- 
geance upon the citizens, who, after the 
capitulation was signed, had favoured a 
revolt, by which many Arabians were 
slain/ The people of Egypt were num- 
bered, and exposed to a tax upon their 
person and property. Though Mo ■ 



^ Eutych. Annal. vol. ii, p. 303, Sec; and AI Makin 
edit. Lngduni Batavonim,- A. D. i€3j, p. 24. 

I3 
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cawcashad stipulated for the > safety of 
Memphis, yet it Was .plundered by, the 
order of the caliph Omar; but tamy 
privileges were bestbwed upon Jthe Ja- 
cobites, who were inimi<^ td the inter- 
ests of Constantinople. They were « 
mixed people, consisting of Egyptians, 
Nubians, and Abyssiniana, together with 
Jews, and perhaps some of Greek ax^ 
Roman extraction. .^ * ' 

Not long previous to this time, the 
offices of prefect and patriarch, for th? 
purpose of watching and overcoming the 
Jacobites, were sometimes xmitcd in the 
same person. In this double capacity 
Cyrus at^ed in Egypt ; and the Jaco- 
bites having been stripped of both civil 
and ecclesiastical power, their patriarch 
Benjamin was put to flight, and he took 
refuge among the monks of Uf^per 
Egypt. By the interest of Mocawcas, 
however, the Egyptians were at length 
put in possession of the revenues of the 
church; Cyrus the catholic, or Melchite 
patriarch and. prefect, was divested of 
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faifi pcHVier, and Benjamin, the fri^d of 
the Monophjsi(«s, wasrecaEed. In those 
times the followers of Mohanunad gave 
a choice of three things to those vkh 
whom they' went to war, — to become 
proselytes; to pay tribute; or to try 
the issue of battle. The Jacobites had 
voluntarily submitted to tribute, ac- 
knowledged the Mohammedan power, 
and were protected by the state,' 

The vinlettered Arabians oould not 
^>preciate the value of the famous libra* 
> ry which was ooUected at Alexajulria. 
J<din ^tiioponus, a grammarian ajad 
scholar of ^reat nKe, observed, that 
Amru did not enter the libdrary 'm the 
list of 'Valuable acquiremmts which he 
was pf«paring to secui to Omar; ao4 
^eselbre he Mquested the books to be 
best-owed «pon him. He urged the ap- 
|:4icatioa, by the strong motime of con- 
ferring a &Tour, not upon hka i3ffijf. 



' Rrnaudotii I-^(t. Pat. Alex. edit. Patisus.A.D. 17131 
^. 161, Sec- 
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but upon-the friends of leamisg ki gen- 
craL ■Willing to indulge the gramr 
marian, for whom he had a high re- 
spect, as a manof virtue and reputation, 
Amru transmitted bis request to Omar ; 
but received an answer which blasted 
the hopes of John, and disappointed the ' , 
friendship of Amru. In the process of 
time, the Saracens understood the value 
of learning, and liberally encouraged it : 
but, in this early period of the Moham- 
medan government, no book was of va- 
lue but the Coran -y and the library in « 
question was doomed to destruction. 
Hordes of barbarous. nations have over- 
whelmed improved countries, and in- 
stantly oUcured the light of knowledge; 
but Omar, by ignorance and mi^aided 
zeal, endeavoured, by one effort, to 
pluck the sun fi-om the firmament of 
science, and to leave the world in men- 
tal darkness. The liberal donations of 
princes and kings, and the valuable la- 
bours of wise, and learned men were, by 
^c iatal mandate, degraded irom theii^ 
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Station, and employed to warm the bag- 
nios of luxury, and dissolve in pleasure 
the sons of dissipation.* 

The destruction of the Alexandrian 
library has been often a subject of la- 
mentation, because it is justly supposed 
to have contained many books of un- 
commcn value. The elegant historian 
of 'tbc Decline and Fall of the RomBn ern^ 
pire, in bne of those eccentric positions 
for which he was remarkable, plainly in- 
sinuates, that the library was not des- 
troyed ; and, if it were consumed, ho 
colliders the loss to have been bat 
small. That some writers; as Eutychi-. 
US, AlMakin, and others, whom be spe*- 
cifies, should not have taken notice of 
this event, is neither wonderful nor uqt 
common, though the ^t^ment may 
have been true. Every person who re- 
cords annals does not ^ecify every par* 
ticular ; and a historian, in different cir- 



* Abulpheraj. Hid. dynait. p. 1 14. 
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cumstauces, differs from himself in par- 
ticuUri^ng events. Thus Abulpbira*- 
jius, who is the leading historiaa with 
respect to the destruction of the library 
at ^exandria, makes no menticm of this 
niis£:)nune tvhen writing the SytitA 
history of the game war. But, in con- 
firmation of what Abulpharajius hath as- 
serted, in his History of the dynasties, 
the historian Abdolatiph adds his testi- 
mony ; and a amilar support is given, 
in the manuscripts <}f Macria, which 
are deposited in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford* 

As to the loss %hich must have been 
stmained, pronded the conflagration did 
in reality take place, it will be su^ient 
to observe, that the library of the Sera- 
piom was began to be c<^lected before 
the age i^ Augustus, when books of im- 
portance wej<e easy to be fotind. As the 
ben^cence of Cleopatra added 2oo,o«o 
volumes, which had constituted the lib- 
rary of Pergamus, and were given to her 

k White'i edit, of Abdolatiph, 4(0, p, 65, and 1 15. 
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by h« &vowtte Antony, tho colleetum 
which was destroyed by Omar most at 
least bare cootatotd valuable mouu- 
ments of Greek and Roman kaming. 
Btu if no books of importance were to 
ba£>und ia the Serapium, but such aa 
coold easily be procured in otbo: atua-* 
titms, yot, in a library which was so 
long comioeted with the moat eminottt 
schools of literature and philosophy, 
th^e must have been notes, comiosnta- 
rios, and iticideotal inf^Mrmation, whidi 
wovid both have been curious and use- 
ful. *rhercfore, the value of the UkurMy 
is 4ot to be estimated, aa Mr. Gibbon 
asserts, by the maw of controvttrsial di- 
vicmyt which, ^ the pr<^ress of strife, 
might there have been deposited. In 
the civil ODmouotions which happened 
at Alexandria, the library o£ the Serapi- 
um w:ould doubtless be exposed to oc- 
casional injuries.'' But as these were 
mostly on account of religion, the books 
of christian controversy would be most 

• OroBiusIib. vi, c. 15 ;,and Renaudor. Hist. Pal. p. 170, 
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apt to suflfer violence. ">yhen, under the 
direction of llioophilust the Serapiam 
was destroyed by a fin-ocious mob, the 
devastation appears to have been con- 
fined to the apartments of idolatry ; and 
no mention is made of an ii^ry being 
offered, either to the library or palace. 
But whatever destruction might at di& 
ferent times have been committed, yet 
the books appear to have been very nu- 
merous at the time when Arabian ig> 
norance commanded them to be burn- 
ed. Unfortunately for Mr. Gibbon, , the 
authorities which he quotes, to prove 
that the library of the Serapiam ygas 
spoiled of its books before the invasion 
of Amru, have all, except Orostus, both 
in' the text and notes, a direct reference- 
to the. destruction of the firuchium^ 
which, we formerly found, was accident- 
ally set on fire, \rhea Julius' Caesar resid- 
ed at Alexandria.' 



^ All]. GcH. Noctn Attic, Hb. vi, c. 15. edit. A. D. 
^665, ud A. D, 1706. Anunian. MaTcell]ii> lib. xxiJ. 
Ot i6> ct Orot. lib. vi, c, 5. 3 
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While Amru was governor of Egypt, 
the Saracens, for the first time, bad 
an imponant command at sea; and 
they subdued the coast of Africa as &r 
as Tripoli. Amru poured upon Egypt 
hb best favours ; regulated its police ; 
improved the general situation of the 
country ; and, upon the plbce vhere he 
encamped in the view of taking Mem- 
phis, he built a toura in memorial, which 
he called Al Fostat, or the tent. About 
this time there was a great scarcity of 
provisions in Arabia ; and, from the plen- 
tiful granaries in Egypt, Amru sent, on 
camels, an incredible supply of com to 
the cidiph. Omar, seeing.theimportaace 
of Egypt, as a land of plenty, command- 
ed a navigable communication to be 
opened between the Nile and the Ara- 
bian gulf. 

. The flight of Mohammed to Medina, 
is called, in the language of Atabia, the 
Hegira, and forms an epoch from whi<^ 
the Mohammedans calculate the times 
and periods of their annals. The flight 
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of the pro^Mt hAt>p6&ed upon the first 
d»y of th« Arabian month cftlled the 
fonner Rftbi, ctHrrespotiditig to the 1 3** 
c^ September, A. D. 622. But when 
Oimr &ted the er& «f the Hegira, he 
placed the comoMocement of it, for ih« 
cake of expediency. up<»:i the first day 
of the month Moharan, which was the 
fim cKf that Arabian year, and coincides 
with Friday, July 16'*, A. D. 622.* 

But Offiar, amid all bis attentions, 
virtues, and trials, wai put to death by 
the band of an assassin. This caliph 
«a5 fiocces^l ift war, afid not ody 
added provinces, but whole nations, M 
the empire <rf" Mohammed. He was 
temperate in his manticr of living ; com- 
manded high respect ; atui dtrtinguished 
bindsdf for benevolence, as well as for 
justice. He was the first caliph who 
took the title of Emir al Mumenim, the 
prince o? cbiMttander of the £iichitil. 
TjB the potjty rfhis general conduct, he 

* ft'Hertrtlot, thre Omar. 
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added the dtsintcrreited and inflexible 
refolutitm of refusing to nominate his 
satk CO the caliphate. He declared it to 
be an elective situation ; and committed 
die choice of the next caliph to fix pcr- 
9^s of eminence, who were about the 
■ throtie,* 

A. D. 64.3.-^^thman was raised to the 
caliphate, and began his reign by intro- 
ducing lAany changes in the appoint- 
ments <^ state. Amru was removed 
{rata the goverment of Egypt, and At>- 
dallah Ben Said was invetted with that 
important comtnand. The new gover- 
nor was a man of honourable rank^ and 
noted among the docterous horsemen of 
Arabia, f^ his skill in riding } but he 
was unacceptable to the people of Egypt< 
Amru, who founded the Saracen go- 
wmmeni in the kingdom of the Fto- 
lemies, was prudent as well as htavt ; 



s AbuBcds, vit. Mabom. c u St 33 ; Abvlfod. wl t, 
f. 213, &c; D*IieH>elot, titre Omar; $c Ockkjr'i Hiit, 
of the Sanceti* title Omar. 
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and, being much respected in Egypt, the 
new governor entered that province 
under a cloud of prejudice and discon- 
tentment. 

To acquire fame, and extend the em- 
pire of the caliphs, Abdallah renewed 
the conquest of Africa, which Amru 
had begun. To aid him in this hazard- 
ous undertaking, ao,ooo well equipped 
Arabs arrived from Medina. They 
brought along with them the blessing of 
the. caliph; and, having joined their 
numbers to the camp of Abdallah, near 
Memphis, they took the way- of the de- 
sert, and bent their course toward the 
Atlantic ocean. This region had hi- 
thierto filled the traveller and the war- 
rior with dread ; but the Arabs of the de- 
sert, accustopied to perils a^d drought. 
marched boldly > with their camels, which 
nature hath formed for scenes like these, 
and, by successful exertions, arrived at 
Tripoli. 

A. D. 647. — Amru seems rather to 
have visited than subdued Tripoli, or at 
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least it was ndt retained in the pos- 
session of the Saracens. It was there- 
fore now to be approached by a re- 
gular siege; ^d Gregory^ a Grecian 
prefect, came to its relief, with a nu- 
merous and well appointed body of 
troops. He was attended by his daugh- 
ter, a young lady of uncommon valour, 
as well as remarkable beauty. She was 
trained, in those rude times, to the art of 
war, and fought by the side of her 
father. Pointing to her attracting ap- 
pearance, heightened by the blush of 
modesty, and the splendour of her arms, 
the fether promised her in marriage, 
with the <towry of loo.ooo pieces of 
gold, to the brave warrior who should 
bring to him the head of Abdallah, the 
Saracen commander. A prize so en- 
gaging and uncommon struck the Sa- 
racen army with dismay ; for who would 
not seek a reward so charming, so great, 
and so honourable. To avoid a disaster 
which might be &tal to the Arabian 
£ime and interest, Abdallah was pre- 
VoL JI. K 
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vailed upon, by th« entreaties of the 
army, to abide in bit tent. At tbis cri- 
tical juncture, the famous Zobeir, the 
friend and feUow-soidier of Amru, vf 
rived at the camp with a few attendant! ; 
and where, said he, is the general of the 
Moslem army ? The conscious eye of 
the surrounding soldiers directed him to 
the tent of Ahdallah. The wlxde army 
felt the degradation, and the general 
himself was covered with shame. , Let 
the power of Gregory's ptiae, said Zo- 
beir, be hurled back upon himself; .and 
whosoever shall bring his head to the 
Mohammedan camp, shall have the 
proved damsel of Greece, and aaample 
ft sum of gold as Gregory has promised. 
Though the siege wa» already abandon- 
ed in dismay, and the annies, amid de- 
sultory conflicts, had retired into the iii- 
terior of the country, yet the proposal 
was approved; and Zobeir, being invest- 
ed with proper powers, directed the en- 
terprise. The Grecian army ofered 
defiance ; but Zobeir, with a pact of hi* 
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troops, met the enemy; and when, by 
dexterous movements, he had spent the 
day without a deci&ive blow, the Greeks 
put off their armour, and retired to 
their tents. But Zobeir drew oat the 
forces which he held in reserve ; and, 
darting upon the troops of Consmnti- 
no{^e, when they were unprepared, 
threw them into ^sorder, and subdued 
them. With his own hand Zobeir slew 
the prefect ; but he neither demanded 
nor received his captive daughter. This 
advantage was obtained near Spaitla, 
whi<^ was the ancient Su&tula, a town 
about 150 miles to the south of Carth- 
age. It was built upon a fertile spot of 
land, welt watered by springs, and shaded 
by luxuriant groves. Still the place ex- 
hibits many monuments of Roman ge-^ 
nius, and Roman greatness j but disease, 
and various wants, forcing the Saracens 
to quit that sweet abode, they returned, 
loaded with spoils^ and, after an absence 
of fifteen months, arrived with triumph 
in Egypt. Zobeir carried the tidings 
K 2 
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of their success- to, Medina, but con^ 
cealed the fame of his own deeds ; and 
the glory of the conquest was for a time 
ascribed to Abdallah. . 

Though Othman's reign was prosper- 
ous, still he was unpopular in Egypt j 
and the emperor of Constantinople at- 
tempted to recover that country^ in order 
that he might command the ample .sup- 
ply of provisions which had formerly 
been derived from the rich soil of the 
Delta. During the minority of Con- 
stans, the grandson of the emperor He- 
radius, a fleet of ships and transports 
were conducted to the shores of Egypt. 
Manuei, a Roman general of valour 
and experience, landed with a consider- 
ablebody of troops; and.inthe discontent- 
ed and unprepared state of the country, 
he easily got possession of Alexandria. 
Roused by this misfortune, the caliph 
saw the error which he had committed 
in appointing Abdallah to the important 
government of Egypt ; and he attempt-, 
ed to retrieve the shattered aflfairs of 
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that country, by placing Aniru in his 
former station. When this respectable 
and much beloved governor appear- 
ed in Egypt, confidence took place of 
despair : the natives haiied his arrival ; 
the Arabs flocked to his ftandard ; and 
his army was instantly in formidable 
array. ■ 

The Greeks defended themselves with 
obstinate valour; but former success 
gave Amru courage ; and be vowed, if 
Heaven would once more grant him a 
triumph over Alexandria, that he would 
raze its walls, and sweep away its means 
of defence. He was again victorious, 
and his threat was fulfilled ; but, not de- 
hghting in blood, when he found his soIt- 
diers butchering theenemywiththe mad- 
ness of revenge, he stayed their unre- 
ienting fury ; and,having built a mosque, 
where he stopt the destroying sword; 
he called it the mosque of mercy. Ma- 
nuel returned, with difficulty and dis- 
grace, to Constantinople ; and Egypt , un- 
der the the pressure of the Saracens, 

K3 
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continued to sink in the scale of nations. 
A. D. 651. — ^Yesdgerd, the last prince of 
the ^cient line of Persian kings, died ; 
and the nation was completely incorpo- 
rated with the MohanHnedan empire. 
In the same year, the Arabs entered the 
kingdom of Nubia, with terror and de- 
struction. The christian &ith had for- 
merly p«3etrated into that country ; but 
the nation then submitted to the Sara- 
cens ; and we ar^ from that time to date 
the influence of the Mahommedan re- 
Ugi<m in the kingdom of Nubia.' 

By selfish, partial, and imprudent, 
conduct, Otfaman exposed himself to the 
disapprobation of his subjects ; and his 
glory in war did not obliterate bis pri- 
vate indiscretions. Though he might 
have been more cautious, yet the errors 
of his reign were not sufficient to have 
(»cited such violent discontentment 
among the people. The principal source 
of those disquietudes must be sought ibr 

' Al Makin, p. 32 ; and AbulfcTajin*, p. i|6. 
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n the AiinUy of Mohammed. Ayesha, 
the widov <^tbe prophet* was dissatisfied 
with the appointmeat of Othnum to the 
calij^ate ; and she never ceased to ex- 
cite murmurs and strife. The whispers 
c^discDCite&tineBt, which ascended from 
the various provincel of the empire, 
waxed k>udfir, aad became more concen- 
trftted, till the cry oi vengeance was 
stfcAg. The caliph trembled on his 
throne ; and promises were made of re- 
drew. Amru appears to have been 
again removed from the governmem of 
Egypt* and one of unpopular man- 
nera appointed in his stead. Among 
other accommiKktions proposed by the 
caliph, Mohammed, thesonof Abubeker, 
was to be constituted lieutenant of 
£gypt i but the dack counsels of iniqui- 
ty were hatching a plot which soon 
burst upon the devoted head of Oth- 
man. 

Among the Arabs of those times, 
letters of state, instead of being certi- 
fied bya written signature, were sealed by 
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the king's seal. Merwan took advantage 
of his situation of secretary in the ca- 
liph's household, and wrote a letter, in 
Othman's name, addressed to the gover- 
nor of Egypt, who was then to be su- 
perseded in his appointment by Moham- 
med Ben Abubeker. In this letter it 
was ordered, that, upon the arrival of 
Mohammed and his suit^ they should be 
seized, and instantly impaled. It is to 
be presumed that the son of Abubeker 
was apprised of this fraud : but what- 
ever might have been the case, he and 
his attendants seized the bearer of the 
letter, and the contents, when made 
known, excited general indignation. 
Multitudes flocked to Medina ; and the 
caliph was held in utter detestation. In 
vain were his protestations of innocence : 
the enraged, but deluded, mob, assailed 
him with- violence ; and he died of his 
wounds." 



* D'Herbelot,. litre OUmUB. 
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A. D. 655. — AU, being a cousin of the 
prophet, and married to liis daughter 
Fatima; was chosen caliph without op-p 
position, but not without murmurs. 
Aye^ was still dissatisfied ; and she, in 
connection with Merwan, Moawiah, and 
other confederates, refused to swear al- 
legiance to the caUph. This they der 
clined under pretence of waiting till they 
avenged Othman's death; but they 
knew that AU was iimoceM of that deed^ 
and were conscious that they themselves 
had planned and promoted the infam- 
ous murder. Their whole views were 
aggrandisement •» and disappointed am-; 
bition guided their conduct. 

Every disguise was at length' taken 
off, and both Ayesha and Moawiah went 
to war against Ali. Ayesha was com- 
pletely subdued ; and Moawiah acquired 
so much strength, that the matter at 
issue between him and the caliph, was' 
submitted to Arbitration. By intrigues 
All was deposed from the imperial fta- 
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doD J but he Dcrer mmBfidered his pre- 
tcnnoiu; and Moawiah did not obtam 
the caliphate till die death of Ati. 
Upon ascending the throne AU appoint' 
ed Gait Ben Said, or, as od^ eiqweas 
it. Said Ben Cais, to the gtnemmeDt of 
Egypt ', and his choice was justi6ed hy 
the pnidence of the gdvwnor. He 
fbnnl disaffected perscms, and the friends 
of Moawi&h, ntunerous in Egypt » and 
he deemed it expcSlient rather to gain 
their afiectioDS, than to keep them in 
awe. Moawiidi, endeavouring to tcia 
dais paci6c condoct to his own advan- ' 
tage and aggraodisemait, produced a 
letter, as if writtffli by. Cais, in which 
thefie were the highest pr^icnaiitms of 
friend^p toward Moawiah. Cais was 
immediately suspected by AJi i and Ma- 
hooUned, the son of Abubdcu*, was sent , 
to superaede him. The new g^vemw 
v»a unpopular wiwn he was formerly in 
£gypt, and his condat;t now rendered 
hiitt odious, fitc treated with rigour all 
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^hose- whom be suspecud to be of Moa* 
-wi^'s party, and droTe them to d&- 

The government of -Egypt was not in 
«o settled a condition as quietly to admit 
^f such proceedings ; and the flame of 
civil war immediately appeared. To 
Te-establish his authority in Egypt, AH 
invested Maleh ^uter with full powers 
to correct every abuse ; but the watch- 
£il eye of Moawiah marked this ai^int- 
xnent, which was dangerous to his k^te^ 
T«st, and resolved to d^eat the iji^ort* 
ant measure. On bis way to Egypt, 
^buter was perfidiously entertained, and 
'<;ut ^ by poison. In the nwaxttime 
tbe hand of authority was ac T cre in 
£gypt, and many enemies of Ali fled ' 
to Damascus. By tbese Moawiah was 
informed, that Egypt, in its weak and 
distracted situatim, might easily be su1>> 
dued. The dtscerament c^ Moawiah 
was consptcuDUs in the conduct whicb 
}^ now pursued. Amru Ben AIM, th« 
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old and tried friend of Egypt, was, in 
the name, and by the authority, of Moa- 
wiah invested again with the supreme 
command of that government. His ac- 
cess into Egypt was easy ; and scarcely 
had he approached within sight of Alex- 
andria, when the shouts of the people 
proclaimed their joy. He was joined 
by Ben Sarig, who led the discontented 
party; and Mohammed, the governor, in 
the interest of Aii, was taken, and put 
to death. Thus Amru again cherished 
Egypt, and there he established the 
power of Moawiah.' 

The profound respect which was en- 
tertained for the Coran, induced some of 
the more zealous Mahoramedans to coa- 
sider it, and the traditions of their reli- 
gion, as sufficient to solve every difficul- 
ty,: and decide every cause. When, 
therefore, AU submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of-men, in the course of thosecom- 
mbtions which subsisted between him 
and Mbawiah, some inhabitants of Irac 
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reprobated his conduct as heretical ; and, 
having separated themselves from the 
communion of Ali's party, they were 
therefore denominated Carejites. That 
sect became numerous, and appeared in 
hostile array, but were overcome and 
dispersed. Smarting under the losses 
^hich they had sustained, and stimulat- 
ed by revenge, they attempted to ac- 
quire an ascendency in the empire, by 
assassinating Amru, Moawiah, and Ali» 
who appeared to have the chief influ- 
ence and direction in the state. Three 
men, abandoned in principles, and of 
desperate fortunes, agreed among them- 
selves to perpetrate the deed ; and the 
day which they fixed for accomplishing 
their purpose, was Friday, the 17'" of the 
Mohammedan month Ramadan, which 
was a day of solemn assembly. Barak 
Eben Abdalla, who was one of the 
conspirators, aimed a blow at Moawiah, 
and struck him in the reins ; but the 
wound was not mortal. Amru Ben 
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Beker ictoided to kill Amru Ben Alas, 
while performing his (^rations, in a 
mosque of Egypt ; but not knowiog per- 
sonally the object of his revenge, he 
killed Carijah, the captain of the guard, 
who, in the absence of Alas, was leadii^ 
the publu: devotion ; but Abdalrabnnn 
smote Ali so severely, that he was co- 
vered with blood, and, in a few hours, 
died of his wounds. By his friends, 
AU ^ras honoured with many titles cS 
respect and veneration ; but, during the 
course of their violence and war&re, he 
and Moawiah forgot the benevolence 
which ought to entwine itself with our 
prayers, and cursed each other in thor 
re^ective mosques. Moreover, the bouse 
of Ommiah long continued to curse 
Ali in their prayers, alto* the fortunes 
of hia family were humbled in the 
dust." 



.^ AqiuJ. Abnlf. vol. i» p. 379^ &e.; aa4 I>'Hcil)< 
titrc Alu. 
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A. u. 41. &A. Ik 661 ^When Aliwas 

murdered .faiselder son, Hassan, appeared 
aflbeir to his &therj but, being of a timid 
and pacific tieiiaper, be withdrew ftom 
the scenes of civil commotion ; and, re- 
signing his prceennons to. the govern- 
ment, Moawiah was decbred to be ca^* 
liph. Otxuniafa, from whom this prince 
descended, wasnephew of Ha^m, who 
was a person cf distiiKCion amtmg the 
Coreish, and great-grand&ther of Mo- 
humned. This race of caliphs was 
called the Ommiades. Not- long after 
Moawiah was raised to the nimmit 
of his ambition, the famous Araru died. 
This man possessed a character which 
was eminent ibr courage and prudence p 
and, having early attached himself to the 
interests of Moawiah, he bore a consi- 
derable part in his triumphs and final 
success. In retunf fai his fidelity and 
prudent exertions* he enjoyed from the 
caliph a kind of independent station in 
the government of Egypt, and was al- 
lowed to dispose of its revenues as his 
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own Wisdom and fbres^ht should di- 
rect. 

While the successors of Mohammed 
were quarreling among themselves, their 
conquests in Africa were neglected ; and 
the emperor of Constantinople repeat-- 
edly attempted to recover what he had 
lost on the southern shores of the Me- 
diterraneani The heavy tribute which 
had been paid to the Mohammedan con-^ 
querors, taught the Grecians what to de- 
mand J but they exceeded the example 
which they ptetended to follow ; and 
theirexactionswere verygrievousi In this 
aeason of calamity, the people invited 
Moawiah to bring them relief} and he 
compelled the Greeks to depart from 
Africa. But of all the generals who en* 
tered that region, it was Acba Ben Amer 
who made the nations tremble by the 
thunder of his po\^r. In the ardour 
of conquest, and the pursuit of glory, he 
•darted into the unexplored regions of 
the peninsula, and carried his arms to 
the Western ocean. When he was op- 
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posed by a boundless expanse of sea, he 
felt the throes of disappointment ; and, 
in a rage of ardour, he rode into the 
sea, as if he held its waves in defiance. . 

The natives of Africa had been accuse- 
tomed to yield a ready submission to 
erery army of invaders ; but they as 
eagerly seized an opportunity of resum- 
ing their power, and regaining their in- 
dependence. To bold thepi in controul, 
general Acba, A. D. 675, founded the 
city Cairwan, and reared it under pre- 
tence of making it a station for cara- 
vans. But he artfully built a citadel 
made it a place of great strength ; and 
it became afterwards the residence of 
those who governed the west of Africa;. 
Cairwan was situated on a barren plain, 
about twenty-four miles to the westward 
of Susa^- and perhaps was the Vico Au- 
gnsti of the ancient geography. It ex- 
hibits some superb ruins, and monu- 
ments oi ancient greatness. But so pre- 
carions are human acquisitions, and so 
difficult is it to preservie possessions dis- 

VoL II. U 
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tant and extensive, that while Acba was 
endeavouring to secure the remote, re- 
gions of his conquest, he found it neces- 
sary to return, in order to suppress a re- 
bellion which had sprung up in a less 
distant part of the country. But aften. 
Acba had travelled so far, and escaped so 
many dangers, he was cut off on his 
way home, when engaged in single com- 
bat with a rival chief. The commo- 
tions, which continued in Arabia, and 
the adjoining countries, engaged so much 
the attention of the caliphs, that it was 
not till a future period that the Saracen 
power was completely prevalent in Afri- 
ca. Aboutthis time, A. D, 679, Moa- 
wiah died, after he had reigned, in the 
full.possession of the caliphate, for about 
the space of eighteen years.'' 

A. D,. 683.— 'From the death of Moa- 
wiah, till the time at which we have 
now arrived, the oiliphate was held, in a 

b D'Herbelot, titre Moavish, Leo Africao. Lu^ 
Batav. A. D. 163a, p. 575, &c. ; and Shaw's Travels, 
Oxford edit. fol. p. ico & 201. 
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succession of two short reigns, by Yezid* 
or Jezid, the son, and Moawiah the 
grandson, of Moawiah, the first caliph of 
the Ommiades. When Je2id succeeded 
to his father, Hossein, the remaining 
'son of All laid claim to the caliphate ; 
but Syria, Persia, and Egypt, supported 
the interests of Yezid ; and while Hos- 
sein only received succours from Mecca 
and Medina, he was overpowered in 
battle, and slain. The Persians, who 
were followers of Ali, annually comme- 
morate his death with much solemnity 
and pomp. Moawiah, the son of Jezid, 
retained the supreme government but a 
little more than six weeks ; and then, 
having abdicated the authority, the em- 
pire remained without a head, and in 
awful suspcnce, for the space of two 
months. * 

Merwan, the son of Hakem, wa&elect- 
ed caliph, and placed 'on the throne 
of Syria, in the city of Damascus, 
which became the seat of govern- 
ment, in the femily of the Ommiades ; 
■ La 
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wherras AH had removed his royal seat 
from Medina to Cufii. During these 
changes and convulsions, Egypt appears 
to have thrown off the Saracen yoke ; 
but it was again reduced, and added to 
the provinces of Merwan. The enjoy- 
ment of his success, however, endured 
but a few months ; and his son Abdal- 
melek was appointed in his stead. In 
the meantime Abdallah, the son of Zo- 
bier, reigned at Mecca, and was the ene- 
my of Abdalmelek» as well as of the 
whole race of Ommiah. 

As a rival prince had the command 
of Mecca. Abdalmelek, the caliph of 
Damascus, found it imprudent to permit 
the subjects of his etftpire to go in pil- 
grimage to that city, and therefore he 
took the politic precaution of removing 
the pulpit in which Omar prayed at Je^ 
rusalem, and of placing it in. the mosque 
of that venerable city, which, he com- 
manded to be thenceforward considered 
as- sacred by the subjects of his govern- 
ment. Abdalmelek having far extend^ 
ed his conquests, surrounded Abdallah 
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in the city of Mecca, took the temple, 
and- destroyed the rival calipb. 

In the full current of sOccess, the 
troops of Abdalmelek enteired Africa ; 
and Carthage, which had hitherto been 
unshaken by the Saracens, fell by the 
power of Abdalmelek. The noise of 
this disaster threw Constantinople into 
confusion ; and John, the patriarch, be- 
ing anxious for the christians of Africa, 
■was armed also with prefcctorial powers, 
and sailed for the port of Carthage. His 
fleet suffered considerably in the voy- 
age ; but, upon his approach to the city, 
the Saracens Bed ; and the inhabitants of 
Canhage received him with triumph. 
But, in the ensuing ^ring, the recruit- 
ed Saracens having returned to Carthage, 
took the town, and obhged the patriarch, 
with his shattered forces, to sail for Con- - 
stantinople." 

This celebrated city was founded by 
Queen Dido, about a century before the 

' Abulpharjius, p. 137 & 128, 

L3 
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building of Rome ; and, in its greatest 
prosperity, appears to have contained 
700,000 inhabitants. Its circumference 
has been calculated at twenty-three miles, 
while others have confined its dimen- 
sions to fifteen. But, when it was burn- 
ed by the Romans, B. C. 147, the con- 
.flagration lasted seven days. Julius Cee- 
sar, and some of bis successors, planted 
colonies at Carthage ; and the emperor 
Adrian, having built some of its ruined , 
walls, gave it the name of Adrianoplc. 
A. D. 439, Genseric wrested it from the 
Romans, and it continued to be the 
African capital of the Vandals for more 
than a hundred years. A. D. 688, it 
fell into the hands of the Saracens, and, 
after various changes, which were always 
unfavourable to its prosperity, it was fin- 
ally left in ruins. 

Carthage appears to have been chief- 
ly built upon three hills, inferior in note, 
as well as in number, to those of Rome. 
The old and femous port, to the north- 
Tvard of the city, has now become 9, 
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morass, by the sand which the sea and 
the river Mejerda'' have long been de- 
positing. The city having been built 
on a parched soil, and situated in a dry 
climate, was so contrived as to catch the 
rain water in cisterns which were form- 
ed under the houses; and water was 
brought from springs at the distance of 
more than fifty miles. Philosophy had 
not then opened to the world the know- 
ledge of hydraulics ; therefore, instead 
of being able to bring water by pipes, 
through any inequalities of ground, pro- 
vided the source be higher than the re ■ 
ceiving cistern, there was then a neces- 
sity of conducting it over hollows and 
valleys by aqueducts of expensive work- 
manship. Some of the arches which 
were constructed for these valuable pur- 
poses near Carthage, were more than se- 
venty feet high, and supported by co- 
lumns of great strength.' 

b The ancient Bagrada. 

" Leo Afnua. p. 554; ar.d >Shaw,s Trafcls, p. 150, 
fcc, • " 
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Abdalaziz, one ofMcrwan's sons, was 
appointed gOYcrnor of Egypt ; and he 
continued in that important situation, 
not only till the death of his father, but 
also till he himself paid the debt of na- 
ture, which was toward the latter end 
of his brother Abdalraelek's reign. Ditr- 
ing the commotions which subsisted be- 
tween his father's family and Abdallah, 
the son of 2iobeir, he was firm to the 
interests of his friends, and dignified in 
his conduct. His residence was at AI 
Fostat ; but , on account of his health, he 
was at length directed by his physicians 
to retire to Holwan. While he resided 
in this situation, he regularly, upon the 
Fridays, performed his derotions at Al 
Fostat, and was exemplary in vittuous 
conduct. 

He slteded Holwan with date trees, 
built a Mikkeas, for measuring the in- 
crease of the Nile ; and, being partial 
to the place of his retreat, he onee in- 
tended to have removed the trade and 
commerce of Al Fostat to Holwan, the . 
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fevourite place of his abode. Tlw chris- 
tiaiis, who often felt the weight of the 
Saracen bigotry and power, were pro- 
tected by Abdalaziz ; and both those of 
the Mclchite and Monopliysiic persua- 
sion were received into the confidence 
of the governor. He was a man of ge- 
nuine moderation -, and permitted them 
to build churches instead of those which 
violence had demolished. While Ab- 
dalaziz was in the government of Egypt, 
ambassadors arrived from India to so- 
licit a bishop, who might instruct them 
in the christian religion. 
, Ethiopia, and the parts erf Africa to 
the south of Egypt, were, by the an- 
cient geographers, incorrectly dencwni'- 
nated India ; but the ambaEsadors whom 
we have mentioned, must have arrived 
from India, properly so called, because 
we find them, on their way home, pass- 
ing widi their christian teacher through 
Mesopotamia. A. D. 705, Abdalaziz, 
governor of Egypt, died, and Abdailah, 
the son of the caliph, was appointed to 
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succeed him. It was difficult to follow 
the steps of so valuable a man as Ab- 
dalaziz ; and we find chat his successor 
was not in favour with the Egyptians.* 

A. D. 705.— rAbdalmelek did not long 
survive his brother Abdalaziz ; and now 
we find Walid, the son of the late ca- 
liph, invested with the supreme power. 
Since the death of Abdallah, the son 
of Zobeir, there was no rival for the 
. caliphate ; and Walid was in, full posses* 
sion of the Mohammedan throne. In 
the former reign, the Greeks, we found, 
were expelled from Africa ; but the 
Arabs were not fully masters of the 
country. An African queen, whose name 
was Cahina, raised the standard of re-- 
sistance, and drove the Saracens into 
Egypt. To prevent their return into 
Africa, she is represented as having de- 
stroyed the cities and the vineyards, to- 
gether with all the fruits of industry 

<1 Al Makin, p. 68 ; et Renaudot. Hist. Patr. p. 184 
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and population. So far extended was 
her destroying hand, that the whole 
country is described as a scene of deso- 
lation. But the more probable 'state- 
ment of those proceedings appears to 
be thus conceived : that Cahina, to pre- 
vent the Saracens from returning into 
her. country, laid waste the eastern bord- 
er, that they might neither be invited 
by comforts, nor provided with the ne- 
cessaries of life. 

- Corrah Ben Sharik, in his manage- 
ment of Egypt, appears not only to have 
been destitute of prudence, but openly- 
profane. Delicacy js the duty and in- 
terest of every man ; but this ornament 
of life, which is graceful in a private 
station", becomes a national duty in men 
of public appointments. Yet Corrah, in 
the capacity of an Egyptian governor, 
defied every appearance of decency ; and, 
in contempt of the christian worship, 
went into the churches, and placed be- 
side him, in those sacred abodes, his 
partners of impurity and guilt. But, 
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while he was debasing himself by ini- 
quity, and injuring the cause o£ the Sa- 
racens in Egypt, Musa, the lieutenant. 
of the caliph *s forces, was travetsing 
Africa in triumph, and had regained the 
countries which the Mohammedans had 
lost. 

So far had Musa advanced in con- 
quering the country, that there was on- 
ly one strong hold which defied his ex- 
ertions. This desirable post was the 
fortress of Ceuta, which was the ancient 
Abila, or pillar of Hercules, on the Afri- 
can side of the straits. It was bravely 
defended by Count Julian, who was a 
chief of the Gothic tribes j and the pro- . 
spect of seizing it appeared to be distant 
and dangerous. But, in this situation of 
anxiety and doubt, Musa wag gratified 
and astonished, by an offer from Julian 
himself, not only to put the strong hold 
into his possession, but to conduct the 
Mohammedan troops into the bosom of 
Spain. A change so sudden, and an <^, 
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fer so unnatural, immediately rouses the 
mind to speculation and inquiry. 

The cause of so uncommon a con- 
duct must have been deep in ambition 
or revenge ; and the reason of this na- 
tional parricide must be sought among 
the commotions and wrongs of an un- 
settled government. When Witiza was 
removed from the throne of Spain, Ro- 
derick, the representative of a noble 
house, rose in strength to redress the 
wrongs which he and others had suffer- 
ed J but he blended ambition with the 
desire of justice, and, in the fulness of 
power, seized the reins of government. 
The sons of Witiza, galled by disap- 
pointment, could not brook a private 
life ; and the ill-judged severities of Ro- 
derick multiplied and combined his foes. 
Cava, the daughter of Julian, was the 
professed object of Roderick's affection ; 
but he violated her honour, and the in- 
jured &ther became his foe. InSuenced 
by hope, as well as stimulated by re- 
venge, he abandoned the cause of his 
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country, and led the Arabian conquer- 
ors into the heart of Spain. 

A. D. 710.— Musa was agitated be- 
tween fear and ambition. He hesitated 
to encounter the far-famed Goths with- 
in the bounds of their own dominions ; 
and yet he thirsted for enterprise, and 
panted for glory. In this situation of 
anxiety, Tarik, one of his confidential; 
generals, was sent thither upon a trial 
expedition ; and, with five hundred war- 
riors, landed on the Spanish shore. His 
uncommon success, with this small hand- 
ful, and the inviting prospects of plunder 
and power emboldened the hopes of 
Musa ; and a formidable armament was 
prepared for Spain. 

A. D. 711 — The troops of Musa sail- 
ed from Ceuta, and landed safely at the 
ancient Calpe, or pillar of Hercules, on 
the Spanish shore. Gibel AI Tarik, or 
the mountain of Tarik, proclaims the 
name of the general who led the expe- 
dition ; and the name of Gibraltar, 
thence derived, is a lasting memorial of 
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the strong position which the Saracens 
took on the north of the straits. The 
temporary lines which were then drawn 
may be considered as the feint begin- 
ning of those impregnable works which 
are the pride of Britain, and the hu- 
miliating defiance of France and Spain.* 

Spain had been considerably alarmed 
by the arrival and success of Tarik ; and 
the increased appearance of hostile in- 
teiitions roused the country to action. 
The whole energies of the Gothic mon- 
archy were put in motion ; and the sol- 
diers flocked from every quarter to join 
the standard of Roderick their king. 

The armies of both sides were numer- 
ous ; and, for three successive days, the 
out-posts tried their strength ; but, up- 
on the fourth, the armies joined in close 
battle, and the Saracens prevailed. ' The 
Goths were no more the powerful people 
who took Rome, and travelled in triumph 



' M. Deguignw, edit, a Paris, A. D. 1756, vol. i 
part ii, line 6> 
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from the Danube to the Atlantic ocean. 
Ease and security had umnerved their 
strength ; their walls and fortifications 
were crumbling into ruins ; and the 
young men of the nation were not punc- 
tually trained to arms. Thus the spirit 
of the Goths was broken; and Tank 
marched, with uninterrupted smicess, 
from the rock of Gibrsltar to the bay 
of Biscay. But Tarik had been too 
prosp^ous to escape envy : Musa heard 
of his success with jealousy ; acul enter- 
ed Spain to degrade him. 

The Goths saw their error when it 
was too late, and felt indigiwnt that 
their necks had tamely bovrad to the 
yoke. The cities and places of strength 
Twhich surrendered to Tarikj grasped the 
^ear in the last pangs of expiring 
strength. ; and, when Musa entered the 
country, he met with more resistance 
than was to have been expected. His 
steps, however, were victorious; and, 
near Toledo, he was met by Tarik. Af- 
ter the eastern maftner, the general pro- 
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strated himself to the ground ; but Musa 
acted with reserve ; and at last Tarik 
was cast into prison. 

A. D. 712. — ^M'liile Muea was embrac- 
ing in idea vast projects of aggrandise- 
ment ; while he was resolving to subdue 
Italy, Gaul, and Germany ; while he 
was proposing to seize Constantinople, 
and add the whole of these conquests to 
the empire of the Mohammedans, the 
iriends of Tarik had found access to the 
caliph ; and, the injuries which he suf- 
fered having been explained, Musa was 
recalled to answer for his conduct. He 
was disgraced for what he had done ; 
and the only favour which be couM ob- 
tain, was leave to retire to Mecca; and 
there he soon died under the pressure of 
age and sorrow/ 

A. D. 714 The Saracens had now 

the chief management in Spain j but still 
they were ardent in the pursuit of power. 
From the northern shore of the Medi- 
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terranean, to the banks of the Loir, 
they ran a victorious course ; but were 
stopped in their progress by the troops 
and valour of Charles Martel. He van- 
quished them in a decisive battle near 
the city Poitieris ; and, having chased 
them across the Pyrenees, confiiftd them 
Xo Spain. During this century, Con- 
stantinople uras repeatedly assailed by 
the Saracens ; and the granaries of Egypt 
supplied the besiegers with provision ; 
but still the empire of the Romans, 
though falling, resisted the Arabian 
power. 

The monastic institutions of the chris-r 
tian religion, which were founded in op- 
position to the most obvious dictates of 
nature, were never worthy of approba-^ 
tion ; but at length they became so cor-r 
rupt, that they merited the scoff of un- 
believers; and, to the real christians, 
they were objects of just regret. In 
those dark ages, which we are now tra^ 
versing, the monks were great in power, 
and tur^julent in*their conduct. Al- 
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though those of Egjptwere separated. 
from the rest of the orders, both by si- 
tuation and sentiments ; though they 
lived in cells, of the desert, and were, 
tolerated, rather rfian encouraged, by the.; 
Mohammedans, yet they felt an interest 
difierent from that of the state, and ap- 
pear to have roused the jealousy of go- 
vernment. We find them now wearing 
badges df distinction, which were in- 
scribed with the name of the monastery 
to which they belonged. Th^se public 
marks of severity may be viewed as evi-, 
dences of the increasing vigour of the 
Saracen government ; but we may also 
believe, that the restless conduct, of the, 
, monks assisted to whet, against them- 
selves, the keen edge of Mohammedan 
persecution. 

The worship of idols was now pre- 
valent in the European churches ; and, 
among many instances which might be 
produced, that similar, though restrain- 
ed, sentiments presiailed in Egypt, we 
may mention the hfead of S". Mark> 
M 2 
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which was kept and shewh as a valuable 
relict. To such symptoms of idol wbr- 
ship, in Egypt, may be ascribed some 
of those persecutions which the chris- 
tians of that country about this time 
endured. The Jacobites, ^ho were for- 
rnei-ly more protected than the Melch- 
ites, being now more pc(wetful, were 
consequently more suspected. If the de- 
pressed Melchites, who excited less jeal- 
ousy, were not under the ptottctidn 6f 
Mohammedan favour, they were less 
persecuted than the Monophysite party ; 
but, upon the whole, the Jadobite sen- 
timf^nts continued to prevail among the 
christians in Egypt." 



I Renaudot. Hist. Fat. Alex. p. 197, &c. ; c 
tycji. AnniL PaL Alex, vol ii, p. 384, &<• 
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TheAhhassides. . . . The Ommiades drivenjrom 
Arabia imd Egypt. . . . They settle in Spain. 
.... Bagdad buik. ...Al Rashid. . . . The 
Aglabites. ...The Tholomdes. . . The Turks 
vsurp much poaer xU Bagdad, 

A, D. 749. "[TOURING the reign pf scTcral 
A-^. 132, ■J'-^ caliphs, the af&irs of 
Egypt were scarcely in view; and the 
first things which attract our notice, are 
the overthrow of the Ommiades, and the 
establishment of a new dynasty on the 
throne of I^amascus. The femily of 
Ommiah, by power and good fortune, 
were raised to the caliphate ; but, by the 
more immediate connections of the pro- 
phet of Mecca, they were uniformly 
held as usurpers. The descendants of 
the caliph Ali had been crushed, and 
were still unable to asser^ their right ; 
but the Abbassides laid claim to the 
M3 ; 
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caliphate ; and their claim was success- 
ful. 

Morwan, of the house of Ommiah, was 
raised to the Mohammedan throne ; but 
his authority was opposed by the Abbas- 
sides, and, after various engagements of 
art unsuccessful naturb, his power was 
overthrown in a decisive , battle. He 
Hed from beyond the Euphrates, passed 
his own capital, Damascus, without pro- 
ducing a look of pity, or a word of com- 
passion, and, arriving in Egypt, was 
put to death at Memphis. The victo- 
rious house of Abbas spread destruction 
among the Ommiades ; and from the 
exterminating stroke of their enemies, 
none of that royal house escaped, but 
,'Abulmudhaffer Abdalrahman. T^is 
young prince passed into Spain ; and, 
A. D. 756, established the Ommiades on 
the throne of Cordova.* 

The Abbassides were so called from 



•I Al Makia, p. 9^, Sec. ; et Eutyclh p. 5951 Abul- 
pharaj. p. 139; et Rodmc. TqJcud, p. ij- 
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their progenitor Abbas, who was the 
uncle of the prophet Mohammed. The 
first of this family who sat upon the 
Moslem throne, was Abulabbas, sur- 
named SafFah. In his reign, the office 
of vizer, or prime minister, appears to 
have, been first established ; and Abu- 
moslem was placed in that honourable 
station.* , To this able - general and 
powerful chief, the Abbasstdes were 
principally indebted for their elevation 
to the throne ; but, falling under suspi- 
cions, and, perhaps, secretly aspiring to 
the caliphate, he was put to death in the 
following reign. 

, Abujafar Al Mansur was the second 
caliph of the Abbassides, and he came 
to the throne in troublesome times, 
^ria was still fiivourable to the interests 
of the Ommiades : Cufa and the Chal- 
dean Iratf were attached to the house of 
Ali ; and therefore Al Mansur resolved 
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to found a new capital, and seat of go- 
vernnicnt. The situation which he 
pitched upon was on the western bank 
of the Tigris^ and the new city was 
called Bagdad. A more splaidid city 
was afWrwards built on the other side of 
the river ; and the one Which was first 
formed lost iw importance, -and became 
a suburb to the other. Here, with a 
few exceptions, the Abbassides kept 
their court ; but, in the revolutions of 
empires, Bagdad repeatedly changed 
masters. 

The unsettkd af&iis of the east so 
completely engaged the caliphs of Bag- 
dad, that two reigns expired without a 
single lay of importance &lling upon 
Egypt. Bat Har^i, or Aaron al Ras^id, 
succeeded to the caEphate, A..D. 786'; 
and in he leign thea£&irs of Egypt rose 
again into Tiew. AI Rashid was a bold 
and illustrious conqueror. In the wars 
of his father Mahadi, he spread terror 
throughout the empire of Constantin- 
ople ; and the fear of his naitie made 
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the 'empress Irene quake. When Nice- 
phorus ascended the throne of Gonstan- 
tinople, he proudly demanded Horn the 
caliph of Bagdad the possessions and 
hcAioufs which h^d been lately wrested 
from his predecessors 5 for he knew not 
the terror nor the undaunted courage of 
Al Rashid ; hut his armies approached 
CcMistantinopie, and the city shook for 
fear. 

The £u'-fanied caUph was admitted 
to the friend^ip of Ghaclemagne ; and 
his splendid deeds have constituted him 
the hero of the Arabian tales. 

From a warrior and -sEatesman so 
great, we might have expected conduct 
the most noble ; but success is in danger 
of perverting the most eialted mind. 
From the high elevation of his power 
and fame, Al Rashid looked with dis- 
dam upon the turbulent movements of 
Egypt. We have seen, that it was a rich 
and important province ; but, at so great 
a distance from Bagdad, the caliph de- 
rided its power, and despised its opu- 
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lence. The office of governor became 
vacant ; and, in derision, as well as con- 
tempt, he appointed to that eminent si-^ 
tuation Hozaib, who was a man of 
Ethiopia, and without knowledge or ^- 
litical experience. Al Rashid, however, 
as his name imports, was in general 
conspicuous for justice, and consequent- 
ly must have possessed many other graces 
and ornaments of character. Every 
part of his extensive empire was sub- 
ject to the eye of his inspection ; and, " 
during the three-and-twenty years of 
his reign,. he made frequent excursions 
through the various districts and divi- 
sions of his government.' 

A.D. Boo, A. H. 184. — Notwithstand- 
ing the activity and power of Al Rashid, 
disorders - prevailed in his dominions^ 
and especially in the more remote parts 
of the empire. To regulate bis pos-' 
sessions in Africa, which extended west- 



' AlMakii), p. 102 ( Abulpharaj. p. 338, 339 j Eu^ 
tjch. AuimI. voL ii, p. 396, &c. ; and D'Herbelot, litre 
Haroun. 
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ward from Egypt, having the Mediter- 
ranean sea on the north, he invested 
Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, with com- 
plete powers of governor and lieutenant. 
During the late distractions which pre- 
vailed in the Mohammedan empire, the 
governors of Africa had almost acquired 
independent power ; and Ibrahim, dis- 
covering how much was at his command, 
rejected entirely the contrbuling autho- 
rity of Bagdad. Thus he established 
the dynasty of "the Aglabites, and fixed 
the seat of government at Cairwan." 

A. D. 813 — Al Mamun- became em- 
peror of Bagdad; and, while he was upon, 
that throne, the Ommiades of Spain at- 
tempted to become again masters c^ 
Egypt. They landed an army on the 
Egyptian shores; and a discontented 
faction opened for their reception the 
gates of Alexandria. The conflict was se- 
vere for the mastery; but the Andalusian 
Arabs were, for a time, successful. To 

■ Deguignes, torn i, part z, Um 6. 
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Stem the torrent ef re^eUipp, aa4 riep*! 
the Ommiades, the caliph of 6agd94 
.gjiuued Abdaliab, or ObeidaUah Sen. 
Tf^A 3 c(»nmissio]], which comftre* 
hended ;SpeciaI f>o\pers for re^ucipg 
£gypt to obedience, and cestoring the 
cpwotjy to ordjeti- But 9Q de^ rooted 
■was the rebellioij, wj so viftlcJ^t the 
procee^ili^, tfeat the tor reat of abuse 
xoiuJd aot be stjc^ped till the cjdiph of 
^gdad appeared in perspn. The re- 
beUion seems chieBy to have heea che- 
rished by the descendaBts of the Greefo 
■who refiaakicd m> Egypt after the Sara- 
cen cifmquest ; but {;he vigorous hand «f 
power brought them unto subjection, 
flud Sgypt again acknow.le^d the *vl- 
^kor'iXy of Bagdad/ 

A. D. S23.-^The AndalusiAns were 
coji^elied to retire from Egypt ; but thpy 
passed limo Ci%te, and possessed it ibr 
« hundred and twenty-eight year?. Soon 



I Rcnaudot. Hi'tt. Pat. Alex. p. 251, &c. and 368; 
and Butycb.Aniial. P^t. p. 428, &c. 
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after this, the AgTabites became masters 
of Sicily; and at length Mohammed, 
One of their princes, was proclaimed 
king of the island. A. D. 846, the 
Aglabites, in the spirit of conquest, en- 
tered the Tyber, and advanced to Rome. 
They feh no reverence for the ancient 
glory of that renowned city ; and they 
were not overawed by the dignity of its 
ancient rank. The temples of heroes, 
and the tombs of saints, were equally 
exposed to the violence and depreda- 
tion of the conquering soldiers. When 
the pe6ple were just bending to receive 
the yoke, Pope Leo IV. rose in the ma- 
jesty of native greatness, and, by un- 
daunted mea^res, saved his country 
from Mohammedan bondage.' 

Scarcely had these events taken place, 
and the Aglabites returned to their pro- 
per station, when the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople sailed for Egypt, with a fleet 



1 Oeguignes Hist, dca Hunt, torn i, p. 363, 36^ ; et 
Saroni ADDaL A. D. 847. 
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of 300 ships. They landed at Damiet- 
ta, and, as it was not prepared for de- ■ 
fence, they took it with ease ; and, hav- 
ing indulged themselves with plunder, 
they carried into captivity 600 Moham- 
medan women. Proceeding to Mem- 
phis, they set 6re to the city ; and re- 
turning to Damietta, made its walls the 
most impregnable of any in Egypt.' 

A. D. 868. A. H. 254. — :Egypt being 
thus in danger from the power of Con- 
stantinople, Motas Bitlah, caliph of Bag- 
dad, sent a new govemOT to retrieve the 
affairs of, that country. The person: 
who was chosen for this difficult station 
was Ahmed Ben Tholon, a Turkish 
general. From the colder and more 
active regions of the world, there is a 
tendency to migrate, and procure settle- 
ments in more temperate- and pleasant 
climates. 

Hence, in the extensive regions of 
Tartary, there were several descriptions of 

' Abulpharaj. p. 1 70, and Abulf. vol. ii, p. 107, &c. 
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people who were poured out in warlike 
multitudes, and who over-ran the greater 
part of the east. 

The Scythians, on the western bound- 
ary, were pushed forward by the Huns 
or Tartars : these were urged onward by 
the Moguls ; and the Mandshurs pressed 
hard upon the rear of the whole. The 
Turks, who were a tribe of the Huns, 
descended from the mountains of Altai, 
and settled, for a while, on the bapks of 
the rivers Amu and Sirr. The former 
of these was the Oxus of the Romans, 
and the Gihon of the eastern nations i 
the latter was called Jaxartes, and now 
sometimes known by the name of Sihon. 

In the warlike incursions of the Ara- 
bians, many Turkish prisoners were 
brought to Bagdad ; and, during the 
commotions of the Mohammedan states, 
they were placed as guards about the 
person of the caliph. As the Turkish 
bands rose to power at the court of Bag- 
dad, their countrymen flocked to the 
tftnks of the Tigris ; and, as we advance 
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in the steps of this history, we shall see 
their progress and growing strength. 
Tholon was a Turkish slave belonging 
to the caliph Al Mamun, and his son 
Ahmed, by great and striking qualities, 
rose in confidence among the Turks at 
Bagdad. The caliph of the Moham- 
medans became entirely subject to the 
direction of those foreign troops ; and» 
by their influence, Ahmed was raised to 
the government of Egypt. 

His appointment was to supersede 
another governor, who was either not 
able, or not willing, to regulate Egypt. 
That governor's name, too, was also Ah- 
med j and, having the command of the 
tribute, he refused to surrender his sta- 
tion ; and the new viceroy found it 
difficult to force him into compliance. 
When the new governor, however, 
had established himself in power, he 
aspired to a higher station than that 
of dependent authority. So weak had 
the Abbassidian caliphs of Bagdad be- 
come, among the encroachments of the 
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TurHsh guards, who might now be call- 
ed their masters, that the whole empire 
was paralized and exposed to invasion. 
Invited by this state of public afi&irs, 
Ahmed, the emir .or prince of Egypt, 
rushed into Syria ; reduced Damascus ; 
seized upon Antioch ; and pursued a 
victorious course to the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, A. D. 884. 

But Cumarawlah, the son and succes- 
sor of Ahmed, engaged the forces of 
Mohammed, the caliph of Bagdad ; and, 
from the scene of action, near Damascus, 
fled toward Egypt. But his flight being 
unknown to the army, they fought as if 
he had been present to encourage them; 
and the fortune of the day having chang- 
ed, his firm, though undirected, troops, 
came off victorious. Having recovered 
from this temporary panic; he fought 
afterwards with more courage, and pe- 
netrating as &r into the east, he return- 
ed, in possession of an empire which ex- 
tended from the streams of the Euphrates 
to the confines of Nubia. This Egyp- 

FbL U, N 
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tian emir gave his daughter in marriage 
to Motadhed, the calxph of Bagdad ; but 
the peace which thence ensued was of 
short duration; for Cumarawiah was soon 
assassinated ; and a train of misfortunes 
followed. 

A. D, 896. — Jejsh, the son of Cuma- 
rawiah, succeeded his father in the go- 
vernment of Egypt ; but scarcely had 
he reigned nine months when he was 
murdered by the soldiers. His brother 
Aaron, in the tenth year of his age, was 
appointed to the government of Egypt j 
but, as the court of Bagdad still smarted 
by the violence which they suffered 
when Egypt was torn from the empire, 
they had never ceased to lay schemes for 
repairing the injury. The, youth of 
Aaron presented an opportunity of ac- 
complishing what was so much desired. 

This prince, in whom ambition had 
scarcely been engendered, was easily per- 
suaded to resign his independence, and. 
reign in Egypt by a delegated autho- 
rity. 
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It is probable, that this prince, having 
repented of the concession into which 
he had been betrayed, was induced to 
adopt bold measures for recovering the 
power which he had lost ; as we soon 
find Egypt 'filled with tumults, and de- 
solated by war. Aaron was assassinat- 
ed by a connection of his own house ; 
the royal femily of Egypt wew carried 
to Bagdad ; and there, in the person of 
Senan, who had been hurled from the 
throne, the dynasty of the Tholonides 
ended. It was held by the dangerous 
tenure of usurpation, and was destroyed 
after it had lasted about thirty-seven 
years." 



° B'Hcrbelovtitta MoUz, Motcmed, and Deguigoe;, 
torn it, line 9. 
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CHAP. Ill, 



Tht Fatimitta,...77u Smr ai Omra.... 
J^hiU «f»itfliotu»u ani chaises at Bug- 
4a4. . ■ . T^ Ftttimitft gain potsestion ^ 
frmUa proceedings offfa- 
:gypt. . , . Tagrui Bey. . . . 
Bagdad. . . . The Fatimite 
y lose their bower, as those 



nrvif. caliphs pf th^ ^jrm^t; ate 4^ 
•^ nominated Alides, as supposed to 
have sprung from Ali j Ishnmelans, xm- 
der the idea of their belonging to a col- 
kteral branch of the &mily; andObeid- 
ites, fi-om the name of their founder. 
Many, and especially the Abbassides* 
denied them the honour of belonging 
to the race of Mohammed; but they 
claimed for themselves the title of Fati- 
mites, as the descendants of Fatima, the 
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vlfe of AU, and tbe daugbcer of the|ffO* 
^et. Ic would be wibecosoing tbtt 
truth of history to speak with cenalnty 
COBceming objects so ranote, and Con- 
nections so difficult to be traced. 

Bat, in those times of cntcrpriie and 
discuit vranderii^, a bran<^ of tbe &^ 
naly of Mohammed might trftvel iMO 
Africa, and there rix to emineooC; oiui 
what it thcH ptobabte in it^If is coi> 
firmed' by the history of facts. In the 
strife between the house of AU saA 
that of Moawiah, the Sher^, or imme- 
diate onmectioDS of the ^tfophet, suf> 
fered ipany things. Two of them, 
Edris and SoUman, fled from the scene 
of danger^ and, acceni^tued by some 
jEciends, settled hi Magr^. or the wen of 
A£rica. There Hdtis, or a descendant 
nf the same name, fi^unded the dynasty 
of the £dri«ite9, and, A. D. 789, bu^ 
the city Fex. 

Obeidallah, belonging to a tribe o|i 
Uie mountains of Mauritania, near Fez, 
and probably one of the Edrisi^es, di»- 
N3 
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covered a spirit of enterprise ; and, A-D. 
882, first dr6w updn his femily the 
public attention. 

About the year 903, the territories of 
the Aglabites,in Afirica, were thrown into 
confusion ; and Abdallah, a competitor 
for the throne, put to flight Ziadaallah, 
the reigning prince, and obtained the 
chief government for him$el£ But he 
did not enjoy long the &mt» of his am* 
bition ; . for Qbeidallah, the probable 
£drisite, or descendant of Mohammed, 
A.D. 908, overpowered the forces of 
Abdallah, put their chief to death, and 
finished the dynasty of the Aglabites, in 
the. 1 08 year after its establishments' 

A. D. 908, and A. H- 296.-— Thus be- 
gan the dynasty of theFatimites. Obei- 
dalkh assumed the title of Imim and 
caUph J and built 4 new city, which he 
called Mahadij), in reference to his own 
surname Mahadi. The descendants of 



* D<{;i^;nu, torn i, part ?, livn! 6. ' 
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Ali36nly are considered, by the Persians, 
zk the genuine representatives of the 
great prophet; whereas the Turks main- 
tain, that Abubeker, Omar, and 0th- 
mail, were true Iniims, as well as caliphs. 
For, by the nature of the Mohammedan 
government, the caliph, or vicar of the, 
prophet, combined in his person, as 
Mohammed himself did, the sacred of- 
fice of pontiff, as well as emperor of the 
^ states. The followers of Mohammed 
are seperated into many sects, yet they 
may be viewed in two great dividons : 
the Turks, who assume to themselves 
the ilame of orthodox, or Sonnites, be- 
cause, as a suf^Iement to the Goran, 
they admit the Sonna, or book of tradi- 
ticms ; and the Persians, who follow Ali, 
r^ect the Sonna, and are therefore de- 
nominated Shutes, or schismatics.'' 

Obeidallah Mahadl also grasped the 
Aglabite possessions in Sicily ; and, cast- 
ing a wishful eye towards Egypt, he sent 

^ Sale'4 Coran. pTclim. dih MCt. S. ' 
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Hab^a to conquer that country. This 
general penetrated into Barca, md widi 
triumph reached the walls of Aleia&- 
dria ; but here he was overared by re- 
sistance; and Cayem^the sonofObeidal- 
lah, was sent t6 support him. The 
troops of Bagdad, commanded by Ma- 
nas, bravely defended the city; and 
the army, as well as the fleet, of die Fa- 
timites, being conquered, the son <riF 
Obeidallah floi into the interior of his 
£ither^ kingdom. About this time, too, 
Eg^pt was exposed to incursions, not 
only from the Fatiraitcs, but also from 
the Oredts of Constantinople, and die 
Mohammedans of £^>ain.* 

A. 9. 903. — Obeidallah died, alter ^ 
rcagn of somewhat more than twenty- 
four years ; and yter tiov find his sen 
Cayenl upon the throne of Mahadia, 
which his &ther had prepared. But, not- 
withst^^ng every precaution which 

<AI Malcm, p. 187, &c.; Rcn&udot, Hist. ^t. 
P-3J»>353- ■ , ' . 
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was employed to render the bcginoing 
of t^ reign cahn and fortunate, jet 
there sprung up a powerful rival in the 
person cf Abcqezed. His mother was an 
Ethiopian slave, but he had risen to 
some importance at the court of Obei- 
daOah i and, having drawn into his views 
a number of associates, he took Tunis, 
possessed himself of Cairwan, and ac 
laxt shut up the Fatimite caliph in the 
citadel of Mahadia. There he languish- 
ed in all the horrors of neglect and h.- 
mine, till the friendly hand of death put 
an end to hi$ sorrows. 

During the dreary hours of cMifine- 
znent and affliction, he had time to re- 
flect ; and his thoughts must have 
jseen bitter, when he raised them from, 
his own sorrows to some of those 
cruelties which he had committed 
while in the career of his power. The 
jstand of Sicily was nominally in the 
power of the Fatimitcs; hut it did not 
bear the yoke with patience, and was 
for many years in a revolutionary state. 
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Cayem Bamrillah brougbt it into sub- 
jection; and we ixust that his treatment 
of the \^nquished inhabitants ought not 
to be considered as a true specimen of 
his general ^rit and conduct. 

He not only ordered a number of the 
prisoners to be sent, as slaves, to Giir- 
wan ; but the vessel, in which they were 
embarked, sunk in the passage, and the 
whole were lost. It is suggested, on the 
records of history, that while Cayera was 
desirous, on the one hand, of removing 
some of the most turbulent spirits from 
Sicily, he was afraid^ on the other, that 
they might encourage disocHitentment in 
his awn kingdom ; and therefore that a 
private order was given to let them 
perish by the way.*" 

Soon after Cay^n Bamrillah was ac- 
knowledged caliph of Mahadia, Abulab- 
bas Radi was placed upon the throne of 
Bagdad ; but the divisions to which we 
have formerly adverted had so shaken 

** Abttlfcd. vol. ii, p. 309, &c. 
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the throne, and the pretenders to power 
w6re so numerous, that the caliph knew^ 
not where to seek protection, nor find 
relief. His vizer ^s not able, in so 
great a storm, to guide, with certainty, 
the vessel of the state j and therefore, to • 
support him in so alarming a crisis, the 
caliph formed a new office, with un- 
common powers. The person to be 
placed in this situation, was to be called 
the Emir al Omra, or commander of the 
commanders, who was to have almost 
an unlimited management of a£^rs, 
both civil and military. Abubekec 
Mohammed Ben Raik was the person 
nominated to this dangerous and im- 
portant trust.' 

For sometime past, the powers of the 
eastern caliph scarcely extended beyond 
the wails of Bagdad; and, as he had for- 
mcfrly been under the usurping influ- 
lence of the Turkish mihtia, so he was 
l)ow (ulject to the constituted autho- 

f AbulfcdiToKii, p.jijj&c. and p. 403, &c.- 
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ritj of the Emir al Omnu We harc 
seen that the dynnty of the Tholomdof 
was quite oreithFown, A. D. 905 ; and, 
^ the space of diirty years, ^STP^ ^"^^ 
again, sobject to the court of Bagdad. 
But it, as well as aU the other parts d the 
Mohammedan empire^ was ^aken hy 
£tcti(m, and convulsed by ibreign and 
domestic violence. Soon after Ra^ 
was seated on the throne of Bagdad, he 
re^^ced, in the goremment of £g3Fpt, 
Abubeker Mohammed, who had been 
nominated to that office by the pro* 
ceding caliph, but aftermsirds superseded. 
Mohammed was the «aa 0^ Tagage, 
who was a Turkuh slave 1 hm, as he 
professed to belong to the Fergana, 
-qriiich was a country of the Turks, he 
adopted the surname Ik^id, which wag 
the appellation given to the kings <^ 
the coontry frooQ which hii ^ther had 
been brought, 

A. p. 935. X. n. 324.— .Ik^tid ^a§ re- 
fused admittance into Egypt, by Ahmed, 
whom he was appointed to supersede ; 
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and when this goremor was obliged Co 
surrender his station, he fled to the Ta- 
timite cdiph at Mahadia. There he 
euity persuaded Cajetn Bamrillah to 
send hostile troops towards the borders 
of S^Tpt ; but Ikshid ef^uall^ stopped 
dieir progress, and thus got quiet pos- 
session of his province. Knowing the 
en&ebled condition of the court at Bag- 
dad, and delighted with the exercise of 
power, he declared himself an independ- 
ent prince; held Egypt as a kingdom in 
his own right ; and extended his do- 
minions into Syria. 

Ben Raik, the Emir al Omra of Bag- 
dad, saw this revolt ivith deep^elt rage ; 
and, in the plenitude of his power, en- 
tered Syria. Badrah, the lieutenant of 
Kihid, fled before the army of Ben 
Raik. I and the news of the defeat were 
communicated m hiBSte to the new sove- 
reign of Egypt. Ikshid immediatel]i. 
marched with troops to resist the powo- 
of his enemy ; and, after ineffectual 
measures of accommodation, a Ibattle 
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was fought at Al Arish, from which the 
Emir al Omra retreated with great loss. 
A treaty was then made,by which Ikshid 
was acknowledged in the sovereignty 
of Egypt, and the western part of Syria^ 
as fer as Ramla. The rest of that coun- 
try was to be held by the caliphs of 
Bagdad, and for the part of Syria 
which the sovereign of Egypt retained, 
he was to pay annually to the caliph 
40,000 pieces of gold. 

But the Emir al Omra, Abubeker Ben 
Ratk had not long enjoyment^ either of 
his dignity, or the fruits of his arrange- 
ment with the prince of Egypt ; for, by 
the convulsions of the state, he was 
thrust down to a private station. At 
the time when the office of Emir alOm^- 
ra was instituted, the civil powers of the 
caliph were acknowledged to be few 
and of small extent; but the newmini- 
^|er, in the exercise of his paramount 
authority, stripped him of all infiuehce 
in the state, etcept that which was at- 
tached to him as Imam, or pontiflF of 
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the Mohammedan religion. But the 
office of Emir al Omra not being here- 
ditary, and the caliph of Bagdad, v^o 
had the appointment, not being able to 
make his will respected, we find an im- 
portant an.d newly created office left 
open for intrigue and ambition. 

A. D. 937 — Ben Raik was deposed 
from the office of Emir at Omra ; and 
Jakem, being one of the powerfulTurks 
about the throne of the calif^, was raised 
by his countrymen to that important 
{dace. For the Turkifh militia, who had 
usurped, and long directed, the af&irs of 
the state, could not tamely bear to be 
denuded of the privileges which- diey 
had. so long enjoyed. To counteract, 
therefore, the authority of the Emir al 
Omra, and bend it to their own views, 
they determined to exercise their re- 
maining power, by raising to that digni- 
fied station a person whom they could 
trust, and perhaps command. But Ja- 
kem had not been in office fully three 
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yeias, when he was put to death by some 
of the rival factions. 

Upon this event, A.D. 941, Abuab- 
dallah Bari<U> who possessed some neigh- 
bouring independent goremments, seis- 
ed upon the office of Emir al Omra, 
and drove from Bagdad tbe-caliph Moe- 
lafi, or Mottati BiHah. 

In this situation of distress, the caliph 
solicited the aid of Naseraldoulah,' a 
prince of the Hamadanites, whose royal 
residence was at Mossal. Baridi could 
not stand before the power of this prince ; 
and Naseraldoulah was himself created 
'ExaiT al Omra. 

During thediort infierval, between the 
death of Jakem, and the appointment of 
Naseraldoulah, twa persons seem to have 
enjoyed, for a very short time, the office 
of £mir al Omra. They appear to have 
been raised up by the contending 
powers at Bagdad, and placed in autho- 
rity to oppose Baridi, while the calipk 
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•#46 seeking redress at Mossol. The 
fc*8t of them Was CartegCft, a Dilelrmte; 
but he was put to death, when he had 
held the office only 80 days. The se- 
cond was Ben Ratk.who, being recalled 
from baftishment, had scarcely been in- 
■rested st second time with the emblems 
of office, when he also was cut off by a 
cabal in the state. After the death of 
those high commanders, Naser^ldoulah 
took his seat at Bagdad, as the Emir al 
Omra. 

But, having been placed in that situa- 
tion by the will of the caliph, he Was 
hostile to the Turkish militia and the 
courtiers about the throne j and there- 
fore be 'Was not allowed to remain in 
office for more than the space of three 
months. When he was removed from 
the cYisHt of authority^ Tozun, a Turk 
of the palace, was cheated, by his coun- 
trymen. Emir al Omra, ot supreme di- 
rector. From the violence of this Turk- 
ish g oyemor the eaitph fled, and threw 
himself again undoc the protection of 
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the Hamadanites. ' As Abu Moham- 
med Hassan, the prince of Mossul, was 
honoured with the surname of Naseral- 
doulah, or protector of the state, when. 
he formerly gave assistance to the ca- 
liph Mottaki, so now, in defending the 
same personage, he joined with him his 
brother Abulhassan Ali, upon whom the 
ealiph bestowed the name of Seifaldou- 
lah,'' or the sword of the state. 

But Tozun had so fortified himself in 
strength, that he put their whole efiForts 
to defiance. The troops of Bagdad even 
forced these Hamadanxte princes to re- 
tire from Mossul J and at this critical 
period Ikshid, the sovereign of Egypt, 
passed from Syria toRacca, upon the 
Euphrates, and oSered his best services 
in behalf of the caliph. Tozun, like 
every other tyrant and usurper, was 
afraid of his own authority ; and, that 
the caliph might not be restored to that 
power which would deprive him of his 

K Or'ScifwMoiikt. 
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office of Emir al Omra, he persuaded 
Mottaki to return to Bagdad, and trust 
in his people. This confidential return 
was efifeded by the most solemn as-* 
surances of sincerity and truth on the 
part of Tozun ; but no sooner i^ the 
cahph in his power, than he deposed 
him from his office, and put Mostahfi 
Billah in his place/ 

Dcshid returned toward Egypt ; but 
Sofaldoulah, who held him as an enemy, 
marched against his possessions in Syria, 
and took, both Aleppo and Damascus. 
At the former of these cities Seifaldou- 
lah fixed his royal residence j and as his 
brother Naseraldoulah reigned at Mossul^ 
so did he at Aleppo. After a variety of 
hostile proceedings between Sei&ldoulah 
and Ikshid, they entered into a solemn 
treaty of peace; and, as a further pledge 
of friendship, the former married the 
daughter ^f the latter. But this calm 
of mutual agreement was of short dura- 



* Abulpharaj. p. 198, Ice 
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tioD ; for Aleppo was retakexi by Ikslud, 
4odit continued frequently to change 
masters, till it was finally incorporated 
Tfith the Turkish empire. 

A.&.946. — ^Ikshid, the sovereign of 
Egypt, died, and teft his kingdom to his 
son At^ulcasscm Abuhur. Ik^id was 
brave in the field, and his military life 
was successfiil ; but in private life he 
was timid to enxss. It does not appear 
that be was uocommonly tyrannical in 
his temper ; and yet his conduct betray- 
ed % dtsquietititg cowciousness, and un- 
accountable apprehensicms. When, in 
the Held, be never slept two nights to- 
gether in the same tent ; and, when re- 
siding in his palace, it was seldoni 
known in what aparemrat he was to be 
found.'' 

Scarcely hid a year elapsed, from the 
timp that Tocim deposed the caliph 
Mottakt, when the Emir al Orora was 
forced to surrender the darting objects 

b Abulpharaj. p. zcj^ and AbuHcd. voU a, p. 393, &c. 
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of his ambition, and yisld to tiM ^tvti 
of deuh, Zairac Bcb Shir&3«d, 6»>th«r 
Turk, succeeded to hU office, but his ia- 
creascd viotencft and cru^y soon «t*> 
hausted the patience of chose who were 
eaeniiei to the Turkish pow«r. They 
were chiefly the same party who h*d 
supported the inter<st6 of Baridi; and 
they now applied for delrrerancc and 
protection to a prince of the Bowides. 

The progenitor of the Bowides was a 
pdor fisherman, whose name was Buiah 
OT Bowiah. He had three sons, Ati, 
Hass^i, and Ahmed, who were aniiA&t- 
ed with the spirit of ambition and en- 
terprise. To this, perhaps, they were 
directed by the revolutionary temper of 
the times in which they lived ; and, we 
may presume, their minds were some- 
what tinctured with royal ambition, 
when their father told them, that,though 
poor, he was sprung from the ^ssani- 
dcan dynasty of Persian kings. TTiese 
young men went into the service bf va- 
O3 
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rious independent princes ; and, having 
fu;quired the sovereignty of difFeient pro- 
viDces and nations, the dynasty of the 
Bowides was estat^hed by them in 
Persia, 

It was in the year of our Lord 945 
that they were invited to Bagdad ; and 
Ahmed, the youngest of the brothers, 
was sent to overthrow the Turkish power. 
Before this far-famed son of Buiah, thq 
Emir al Omra, Ben Shirazad, and his par- 
tizans, fled. They carried in their train 
the caliph Mostacfi ; but, when Ahmed 
was in full possession of the city, the 
caUj^ returned ^d embraced him as 
bis deliverer. He ordered the name of 
Ahmed to be mentioned in the public 
prayers, and stamped upon the coin of 
the realm. 

He conferred upon him the title of 
IMoezaldpulah, or the prosperity of the 
state. To his brother AJi he gave that 
of Amadaldoulah, the support of the 
nation ; and on Hassan he bestowed 
^oknaldoukh, or the pillar of the state, 
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Notwithstanding these marks of fevour, 
which were lavished by the caliph, 
Moezaldoulah, in the office of Emir al 
Gmra, put out the eyes of his patron 
Mostacfi, deprived him of the semblance 
of power which he possessed, and ap- 
pointed to the caliphate Mothi Billah, 
the son of Moctader. Three branches 
of the Bowides sprung from the three 
brothers whom we have mentioned, and 
made a considerable figure in the history 
of the cast.' 

Ikshid, the prince of Egypt, left two 
sons, both under age. The elder of 
them/ Abulcassem Abuhur, was seated 
upon the throne; butvCafur, who had 
been a trusty general in the wars of his 
fethcr, took upon him the regency of 
the kingdom. Cafur was an Ethiopian 
slave, who possessed those strong mental 
powers which gained him his freedom, 
and the &vour of Ikshid. Seifaldoulah, 
presuming upon the weakness of an in- 

* Abulpliaraj. p. 393* 104 ; D'Herbelot, litre Biu'ah. 
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f^nt reiga, took Damascus, which her 
longed to the kingdom of Egypt ; but 
Cafurt with his usual expedition ^d vig- 
our, attacked Seifaldoulab, and com- 
pelled him to seek refuge in~the iaterioc 
of the country. Purin^ the fourt«^ 
years of Abuhur's reiga in Egypt, h« 
appears to have been constantly under 
the direction of Cafiir ; but the events 
of that period are not particululy re- 
corded. 

A. D. 961. — Abuh6r died, and le&.the 
kingdom to his brother Abulhassun Ali ; 
hut, being also a youth, he too was 
subject to Cafur, who Continued to be 
regeijt of the kingdom. While the go- 
vernment of Egypt wa^ thus situated, 
the Greeks of Constantinople entered 
Syria; and, among other efforts of suc- 
cess, took possession of Aleppo. Though 
Seifaldoulah, the lord of that city, was 
hostile to the Ikshidites, yet, to preserve 
their own territories in Syria, they join- 
ed him in repelling the foreign invaders. 
Egypt about this time was distressed by 
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fioniae is well as forei^ enemies ; and 
there does not appear to have been the 
moa perfect agreement between Cafur 
and AM. But, A. D. g66, the young 
prince was removed from the anxieties 
of the world ; and, by the approbation of 
the caliph of Bagdad, who sttH had in- 
fluence as the Imam of the Moslems, 
the regent Cafur took the royal seat. 

Cafur reigned in Bgypt somewhat 
more than two years ; and, having died, 
was succeeded by Ahmed, the son of 
^i ; bat he was only in the eleventh 
year of his age, and his government was 
bdt nominal ; for Egypt was still agi- 
tated within, and threatened from with- 
out. For some time past, the Fatimite 
cati|^s of Mahadia had been making 
successful inroads into the kingdom of 
Egypt ; and, when Cafur died, Moez 
Ledinillah, who was then on the African 
throne, made a grand efibrt to crush the 
powers of Egypt, which were then weak 
and distracted. His celebrated general, 
Jauhar, found easy access into the coun* 
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try, defeated the Egyptian factions, and 
commanded the name of his : master to 
be pronounced in the public prayers. 
The conquest of the ' Egyptian posees- 
sions in Syria, soon followed ; and thus 
fell the dynasty of the Ikshidites, after 
it had existed in Egypt about thirty-four 
years. '■ 

Egypt 'became subject to the Fatimite 
palipbs in the year 969 ; but some time 
elapsed before the public afeirs were 
so arranged as to allow Moez Ledinillah 
to transfer his government to the newly 
acquired country. In A. H. 358, A. D. 
972, he left Mahadia, or, as some say, 
Mansura, a town which his ^ther had 
built, and then took up his abode in a 
city which his victorious general Jauhar 
had begun to erect near Al Fostat. 

This new and rising city was called 
Kahira, or Cahira, from the Arabic 
word Caher, which signifies Mars, under 



l> Abulpharaj. p. Z05, &c. ; Al MakiD, p. 239 ; and 
D'Hcrbtlot, litre Moez Ledinillab. 
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whose auspices, in the astrology of Egypt, 
the town was supposed to have been built, 
in, token ■ of victory. It then became 
thf capital of Egypt, has still continued 
its importance as a city, and is now 
known by the name of Grand Cairo. 
Lcdinillah was not fortunate with re- 
spect to. the a-Sairs of Syria. In Egypt 
every thing was quiet ; but in Syria all 
was confusion. His troops, however, 
were successful in securing the ancient 
Egyptian dominions in that part of the 
world ; but in the taking of Damascus, 
much of the city was laid in ruins. 

The caliph of Bagdad, in his capa- 
city of Imam, had hitherto been ac- 
knowledged in Egypt ; but Moez Ledi- 
nillah forbad his name to be mentioned 
in the mosques ;.and the caUph of Egypt 
was acknowledged as legitimate succes- 
sor of Mohammed. He was received 
as such by the people of Medina ; and 
even Mecca, laying aside its resistance, 
bowed to his authority. Moez Ledinillah 
having reigned in Africa and Egypt 
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about twenty-three yean, died with the 
character of a just and benevolent man. 
When Moez U&diniUah had determin- 
ed to leave his kingdom in che w^, 
and t^e up his royal residence in £gypt, 
he saw that his father's dominions m 
Africa could not be preserved as an im- 
mediate part of his empire, and there* 
fore he bestowed them upon a neigh- 
bouring prince, to be held upon the 
condition of an annual tribute. The 
person upon whom he conferred this 
favour was Abulfutah Yoseph, or Joseph, 
the son of Zeri. When the Ethiopians 
subdued the Hemiariies, and took pos- 
session of Yeman, a prince of the de- 
nuded royal family fled to Africa, and 
(here obtained independent states. Jo- 
^ph, to whom Moez Ledinillah resign- 
ed his western dominions, and also the 
island of Sicily, was a descendant of the 
Arabian prince who left the disasters 
and subjugation of Yeman. Thus the 
dynasty of die Zeirides, ^ich began iti 
the person of Zeri, was mor? complete- 
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ly established by the exten^ve territories 
which the Fatimite caUph transferred to 
Abulfotah/ 

A. B. 975- — Abumansur Azis BiUah^ 
being but a young man at the death of 
his father, atutioQsty surveyed the dif-* 
ficulties of his station, and trembled ac 
the preparations of war, which were 
numerous throughout the em^re. He 
felt his experience too snoall for the vasC' 
ness o€ the national affairs ; and he com- 
mitted the direction of the public busi- 
ness to Jat^ar, the veteran and success- 
iaX general of bis Either. ~ Under the 
direction of this prudent and ^hfiit 
guide, the threatenings of Egypt were 
esesly allayed ; but the possessions in Sy- 
ria required wisdom amd vigour. 

Azedaldoulah had succeeded bis Ei- 
ther Moezaldoutah in the office of Enur 
Ot Qmra at the couFt of Bagdad ; and, 
by the weakness <yf his administration, 



' Abulpkaraj. p. 2091 et D'Heibdoc, titxc Moce 
Ledmillab. 
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the aspiring Turks, in that city, had re- 
cruited their strength. When tjiey found 
themselves possessed of sufficieint power, 
they deprived Azedaldoulah of lus ofHce, 
and compelled him to leave the city.' 
In these humiliating circumscances of 
his lot, he applied for assistance to Ada- 
daldoulah, who reigned in Persia. Be^ 
fore the united strength of these princes, 
the Turkish militia fled from Bagdad; 
but Azedaldoulah reaped no benefit from 
that victory. His cousin Adadaldoulah 
soon grasped in his power the possession 
of Bagdad ; and Azedaldoulah, in ^- 
tempting to recover his office, was un- 
feelingly put to death. 

Upon being compelled to quit Bag- 
dad, the ambitious Turks entered Syria, 
and made successful incursions into va- 
rious parts of that country. About the 
time that Azis Billah was declared to b& 
caliph of tgypt, those Turkish invad- 
ers had possessed themselves of Damas- 
cus, and most of the Egyptian domi- 
nions in Syria. Jauhar, with the well- 
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finmded confidence of a veteran com- 
mander,, marched into Syria, and open- 
ed trenches before Damascus; but the 
Turks were in great stcength, and the 
Egyptian general was compelled to raise 
the siege. He retired to Tiberias, and 
thence to Ramla, where he was so se- 
verely pressed, that he was only permit- 
ted to depart upon the. humiliating con- 
dition of pas^ng under the lance of the 
Turkish general. 

Having arrived in Egypt, he persuad- 
ed the caliph to go into Syria ; and, at 
the head of his own armies, to engage 
the enemy. In pursuance of this plan, 
Azis Billah met the Turks at Ramla ; 
and such was the terror of the day, and 
so manifold the danger, that Aftekin, 
the general of the Turks, fled from the 
field of battle ; but he was taken in the 
fUght, and. delivered to the Egyptian 
caUph. The prisoner was conveyed to 
Grand Cairo, and treated in a humane 
and friendly manner. But Jauhar ex- 
perienced how uncertain -is fenie, and 
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]aow fleeting the glory of conqtKsc Even 
undec the reign of Atis Billah^ a miid 
and beoeficent pxince, when the kareHs 
of viccory faded on the brow of Jai^r, 
be was de^iTed of his st&tion, wd suf- 
lered all the Defects of misfoitazte.^ 

If &voar and power are precarious in 
vreryt aitoation, they ave pecaharly !»>- 
certain in rcvolationary and despotic go- 
Temmenxis, Yacab, or Jacob„ the vizet 
of Azis Billah, had acquired great wsakk> 
and it was suggested to the caliph, tfiat 
the riches had been obtained by ftixid 
and oppression. Asm. Billah waa fired 
with indignation, and, having case the 
vizer btmself into prison, he also treats 
ed with severity his more immediate 
friends and associates. During the90 
;^oceeding9 against Jacd>b and has ccm*^ 
nections^ aU Cairo was in commotion, 
and the niaex, with his fisQow-suflitirersy 
were rettored ta tbcir bberty and pos^ 



^ Al Makln, p> 233, Sec. ; Abulphaiaj. Hist, dynasts 
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sessbns. To Jftcob was Le^niUab con- 
sidem^y indc^jted £ot kU success m ob- 
laiaiog the l;:mgdiHn <^ Egypt. 

That caliph in gratieod^ raised hkn 
t6 a j^ce 43f tril^c and kiqwrtance m 
the state ; and he h^ acted m the ca- 
pacity 'i^ vizer td Asis Billah> till the 
lace manifeitatida of the caHpfe's dis- 
^easure. It does vol appear that he 
Was &tei restored to his office j but the 
%aliph v^ited Htfi on his 'de^hr^^jed^ and 
«t hi« funeral exhibited naaiks of te^ 
^ct. Aais Btikh w» nuld dmd Im*- 
ba»mg toward Aose ^o differed from 
him in inatters {^ttHf^dH ; he eiAploy- 
«d, and put tnut in men of pf«^t;f and 
discretion, whether thtfjr WM-e Jews, 
Christiails, or Mohammedans j (Sul dl»- 
coveied hitaietf to be a wise and pacific 
ptfeoe* 

Ai B. 99$..^The caliph haVing died, 
his son^ Abu A4i Mansuf , fook the reins 



* A1 Makio, f , ngt ic<;.i et Renaudoti Hit:. Pat. p. 
337. *fc. 
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of goyernment into his hand, . and as- 
sumed the name of; Hakem BamriUab. 
This prince was but in the eleventh year 
of his .age; and, when his father, .in the 
prospect of a speedy dissolution, ap- 
pointed him, to the kingdom, he also 
committed the superintendance of the 
government to Arjuan Margheyan., TIob 
person, was a well-known, servant of the 
royal household, and the prudence. of 
his conduct was distinctly shewn by the 
order .and: peace which, prevailed in. th^e 
kingdopa during the whole period of his 
regency. . But no sooner, bad Hakcaca 
taken the management, of public afeirs 
into his own hands, than . aU was cous- 
fusion, and the. very,. throne i^^Ifrwas 
sicken. 

A. D. 1006;. — 4-t this period, a tter- 
scendant of the house of Ommiah took 
up .arms against the .caliph of Egjrpt. 
His real, name was Walid, buthe was 
commonly known by the appellation of 
Abu Racwah/ or the ^ther of the bottle, 

'* 'Or Abu Rawak. 
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because, in leathern bags or bottles, he 
himself carried water for the supply of 
his attendants. I'he name, however, 
which he assflmed, was Nayer Bamril- 
Iflh. Whether he fixed upon this servile 
manner of life to get more easy Access 
to the multitude, or^whether his situa- 
tion in society was really humble, is 
neither important nor clearly ascertain-^ 
ed ; but his miiid soared into the re- 
gions of fancy and ambition. 

He began his dareer by preaching in 
the streets, and loudly required the 
people to repent. Having thus gained 
a character of disinterested sanctity, he 
had the minds of the- Egyptian multi- 
tude at his dii^sal, and he eagerly em- 
ploy-ed them for promoting his -views. 
He converted the superstitious throng 
into 'an army of Soldiers; and, before 
the caliph was aware^ be had Uppeil 
Egypt and Bairca at hi» devotion; In this 
alarming posture of a^rs, HakemBam- 
rillah collected his troops, and, having 
put the rebels to i^ight, beheaded their 

P 2 
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leader, and put an end to the insurrec- 
tion.' 

A. XK I on — Cader Billak, the c&Uph 
of Bagdad, baring long be^ indignant 
at the eminence in which the piUimite 
caliphs of Egypt stood, rcoiswed, with 
iiicreasad virulence, the aaBtiitioas Uid 
proofs that they were not descended 
from AU and Fatima. C»der was art- 
fully directed, and had these proceed- 
ings signed and attested \»y undoubted 
descendants- of the prophet's house. 
Though jealo4as rage IikI ranltled for a 
while in the brea^. of the eastern ca- 
liphs, yet the iramediAte ocosion of 
these vi^nt declanttions, ^nt an hn" 
prudent ^der of Hakeisi i^mriUidi, that 
1^ should be puh^tcljr pmyed fbr in tUl 
^ mosques tjf Mpvul and C!n&. 

Thg caliph of Egypt appears to fajnre 
noade thas. rasl^ and unfortunate deoaand 
ffopi the Ocailit«6« an Arabian ^tribe. 



E Al Ma1(in,'p. 355, &c,j 'ct Abolfeda in Chroa. 
A.D. 39?. 
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who, «Mne time previous to diifc eiwit, 
got possession of Mossul, Cufa, atul An- 
bftf. Aboilt the same time, tooj he sq-. 
licitea Woharamed. h prince of the Oai- 
iierktesi to ackoowlcdge him as tbe true 
pontiff of the Muslemaas. The caliph 
of Bagdad tMiadercd these attempts as 
an ihfringement of his prerogative, and 
a preludcto irtore serieus enctoachments. 
The condact of the reigning powers of 
Bagdad was calculated to inak« a deep 
impression upon the influence of the 
Egyptian caUpha, because thife manifestd 
was industriously circulating throughout 
all the provmces <^ the Mohammedan 
govcnmicnt. Full of rage and indigna- 
tion, Hakem Bamrillah published in- 
vectives against the Abbassidian caliphs, 
and, with much dexterity, warded off 
the force of their strong accusations.* 

These aspiring* pretensions of the 
Egyptian caliph, which brought upon 
him so serious an attack, a|^)ear to have 

* Al Makin, p. 157 ; et Deguignes, torn, f, li-rre 6. 
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Ipeen the first risings of that folly an4 
extraTagaoce which <fegraded his cha- 
racter, and sunk him in the estimation 
of the world. Sometimes he favoured 
the Jews and Christians, and at other 
times distressed themr atone time he 
ordered the synagogues and churches tot 
be pulled down, aqd 9t another , to bQ 
rebuilt. In one of those ebullitions of 
rage, which were encouraged by Hal^m, 
the influ^ce of it extended to his Sy* 
rian dmninions, and the church; of Cal> 
vary, or the resurrection, was destroy- 
ed. The sepulchre where Jesus iay was 
spitefully violated, and its very exist- 
ence attempted to be taken ?,way. 

When his imprudmt and destructive 
conduct, was held forth to ridicule and 
detestation, he commanded the whole 
city of Grand Cairo to be plundered 
and destroyed. Previously he had or- 
dered that the shops should be splendid- 
ly illuminated, and commanded the wo- 
men not to appear in the streets. Now 
thp whole city was set in flames ', apt^ 
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thexaliph refiued to issue hit -authority 
for extinguishing the fire. 

In. the progress of znadneks and im- 
l^iety, Hakem aspired to divine honours/ 
axkd produced a catalogue of many ad- 
herents; Amidst the workings of this 
extravagance and frenly, Darar, a vision- 
ary, and a pretended prophet, made his 
appeatance. His incoherent ravings suit- 
ed ■ the: distempered mind of Hakem^ 
»id their frantic zeal was mutually in- 
flamed. Darar supported the caliph in 
his. most intemperate ravings; and that 
Hakem might be the sole ol:^ect of ador- 
ation in his dominions, the national fes- 
tivals Twere interdicted ; pilgrimages for- 
bidden ; and the Mohamraedgn religion 
was. threatened with destruction, 

But this was .not all i the most Ucen- 
tious doctrines were promulgated, and 
the very: bands of civil society torn asun- 
der. Amid these scenes of horror, which 
were promoted and sanctioned from.tho 
throne, the deluded, or designing. Darar 
was put to death. But the pernicioHs 
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f^tOfMSM vnrm ut inikantlj sappBeas- 
ed. 

DflMt&ctiotv was flt^fcii^" abroad in 
its vatm flwfal Uttta, aa^ DOdnngi c«id4 
rsttst its progtess ^^lile the haimer «£ 
rojral a^qmbatKm was vxnag over it. 
But Setvalmulcaf tbe sister of tiie cxkpb, 
i*«solve4 to stop the devastation, ^ ctit* 
ting c^its source, wliich wasin, the tfanme 
of the bingdom. An assassiB was pn^ 
Tided ; atid H^eia Sararillah was. des* 
tined to- fall. In tii^ rsraigy of hia- die- 
ordered knag^nacieii, he frequently spent 
irhole nights in ncinmsnt ; aad, opon. 
Mount Mocatccniy {ndalgcd his hacy in 
ppecended mterccuisc mth Heamn. He 
liud aside his robes of majesty, ctcnbed 
himself W blac^ j and, in toke^ of hu- 
mility, rode upon s» ms. Ben Dmnas, 
the assastto, had ppocofed tiio poinord, 
and, bis aimd bang pxepamdy&t btoed, 
i^e caliph moi his- attei^asus were soon 
cutoff^ Tb deliver $^pc&oiii.unaqiKA- 

I Al ICikiti, p. 156 ; ct D'HcrWu, tiu* 
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kd cfueltj, andto ine t]ie -vrotld fron; 
^ inoDS£T of goik, vixs an event much, 
to be jjenccd ^ but to hare it perfbrmni 
by die unseen h^nd.of smret macdtiv 
applied 1^ mind^dcstrojed<^nfidcxio^ 
»ad plbqed alami in ev^ry path. Bat 
(hat trean^KTjr dioujd spring fona a fe- 
male heart, and that the pcuiard sbpold 
be whetted by a sister's han4, gaye ai- 
safittnation. lis nmst hornd sh^ie^<ifaiHed 
eyeiy chord of afiecttco^ aijd sq>ped.che 
fanndation of mott^l trust. 

A. D.E02;. — AbulhaasanDaher Le?a>- 
dbuUah vraa but seven, years of age 
when his £itber was cut off; aad his 
aunt, Scttahmika, directed tiie a&irs^ of 
state. She coDdoQtcd the whole cop- 
cems of government with a steid^y hand, 
bat died in the course of £>ur yeaxs. 
The reign of Dafaer was extended to 
6omewhai|: more than fifteen years, and 
yet, during diat period^ notinng of hn* 
portance- appears to have h^pexied with- 
in the whole reaka of i^gypt. But if 
we Look toward Spain, the aSurs of 
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tfaat kingdom uadcrv«nt a comiderable 
change. The spirit of discord, which at 
first rent the empire of Mohammed, con- 
tinued to trouble aiid distract the vari- 
ous parts- into which it was divided. An 
nnhapp^r collision ^nhing up in the housQ- 
ef Ommiah; and. A. D. 1027, the dy- 
nasty of that family was destroyed in 
Spain.' 

A. D. 1036. — We find Abu Tamin 
Blaad next in succession among the ca- 
liphs of Egypt. He was the son of Da-i 
her, and took the name of Mosmtuer 
Billah, At tlie. time of his accession, 
he.was scarcely nine years of age ; bus 
who assisted him in the management of 
the state is .not recorded in the annals 
of the country. Though E^pt appears 
to h^ve continued tranquil and loyal, 
yet some of his possessions in the east 
were agitated and rebellious. 

A. D. 1 05 1 I^therto the Turks, who 

had established dynasties in the -east, 

k Abulpbanj. p. 2Si j Rodpnc. ToIbi. c. 30 & 31, &c^ 
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yrtre slaves who obtaiDed their freedom, 
and, amid the tumuks of states, had ac-> 
quired power and risen xo eminence ; 
but the Seljucides were a colony of 
Turl^s who left their native country in 
a body, and settled in Persia and Asi^ 
Minor. At first they lived in a pastoral 
state, feeding their flocks and their 
herds ; but possessing much martial spi- 
rit, they gradually acquired extensive ter- 
ritories i ai>d, in the progress of events, 
weakened the dynasty of the Gaznerides. 
The a&irs of Bagdad still continued in 
great confusion; still there was a struggle 
for power ; and still the caliph was but 
ar prisoner at l^rge.in the city of Bag- 
dad. 

There was a Turkish slave of the par 
lace of Bagdad, by name Nassasiri, who 
became so powerful at court, that his 
name was mentioned along with the ca-a 
iiph's in the pubUc prayers. But, in-r 
creasing in presumption and violence, 
he was firmly opposed by Malek Abra- 
him, the Emir al Omra. Havm^ fled 
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from Bagdad, he went iiito Egy|>t, and 
sought assistance, in addition to thai 
Vfhich he could tomnMittd from the Ocav 
fite Arabs of MoSsul, Cufe, and Anbar. 
With a triin of numerous alHej, he re^ 
turned into the east, and subdued manj* 
important districts m the neighbonr- 
hood of Sagdad. Among these wa4 the 
Arabian Irac, Which belonged to Abrft^ 
him, the Emir al ^Onta. The territocies 
of that pHnce having been so grievous* 
ly assailed, and Bagdad threatened hf 
hostile invaders, the ealiph ^d his whole 
cowt trembled in the palace.' 

Among the aspiring waFriors of the 
Stljucides, Togrul Beg, or Bt^,* was con- 
q)icuous and successful. He made ex- 
tensive inroads into the empire of the 
Gainerides, and was a great warrior, as 
well as a successful prince. To htm 
Cayem Bamrillah, the caliph of Bag^d, 
applied for deliverance from the state 

■ At Maluuj p. 2fot &c.( et D'Hcibclot, titre CayC* 
BuUriUak dc Bagtiad. 
^ The Tagrolipwt of the Greeks. » 
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o£ c^mty ia vhidi he w^ placed, and 
from die increasing fears to which he 
was exposed- As soon as the state of 
his a&irs would allcnr, Togrol inarched 
with joy to Bagdad, for he had looig been 
aoxioaa to gmoe bis trinnsphs with the 
omqaest of that veaeable city. Hb 
directed hb first efforts to suppress the 
power of the Emir al Qmra. 

This xr^ an important and necesaarj 
measore to gine liberty to the eatiph ; 
but it was also ictoided as a previous 
step for his own devatiim. ft^lek al 
Rahim, the Emir al Onra, vat cast into 
prison, which af&u'ded Togrul Bey ai^ 
easy opportunky of seoing on that 
prince's dominions, and of putting sa 
end to the dynasty of the Bowides, frinch 
had existed for 122 years. 
. A. D. 1055 .-^HuM^ Togrul Bey did 
not :^ccept the name of Emir al Omra^ 
^ich had bocoxoe detestable, y«t hb 
enjoyed all the ponrers of -riiat high <^ 
fice. In this season t^&votiraad&i^iA* 
thip> tbe caliph marriedCadija, the mmt 
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(if Togrul Bey, and that omquerdr con- 
tinued for a while to rgoice in die hap> 
piness which prevailed in Bagdad. But 
while he was thtis employed at Bagdad, 
Nassasiri was busily engaged, at a dis*^ 
tance, in pursuit^ measures, foe his own 
aggrandisement, and the disappointment 
of Togrul Bey. The successful machi- 
nations of bis enemies roused Togrul 
from hi& dr«im of pleasure, and he 
hastened into the provinces of his em- 
pire^ to allay, the discontents^ and. en- 
crease, his possessions; . 

While he was absent on this expedi-' 
tion, the army of Nassasiri entered the 
city of Bagdad on both sides of the Ty- 
gris. They displayed the banners of 
Egypt, and Mostanser Billah, tbe,ealiph 
of Grand Cairo, was proclaimed emperor 
i)f the faithful. From this obvioas and 
pressing , danger, the prinee. of Bagdad 
hastened with precipitation, and aban- 
dpnod lus ithrone. As a mack of alle-> 
paoAt to the caliph of Egypt, prayers 
U3K Afl^r^d .1^ for biju in aU. the 
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mosques of Bagdad ; and-Nassasiri pro* 
fessed to be acting only on his account. 
The ambition of Nassasiri was indieed 
directed toward the highest honours; 
but it was necessary for a while to con- 
ce^ his intentions. 

He had received effectual aid'ffotn 
the Egyptian caliph ; and it was an im* 
posing shew of gratitude to place' him 
at the head of the Mohammedan em- 
pire. In this manner he also ingratiat- 
ed- himself with the people of Bagdad, 
who had sufiered so long- by the weak- 
ness of their caliph, and the unbound- 
ed ambition of those about the' courtf. 
But those ^ojects of Nasiasiri were <^ 
shore duration, and the schemes of his 
iaif-formed poi*er were broken hy the 
thunder of Tognil Bey's approach. That 
celebrated general had subdued his re- 
volted subjects, and retumed'to Bag&d 
terrible in po*er. 

Nassasiri had stained his short tslreer 
by acts of violence and inhumanity; bat 
h^ crueby wm soon obscur«i:by the 
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dwk thades of Togrul Bey's revetigt!. 
However merciivl tazf have berai the 
g«naal tmor o£ his conduct, his steps 
ia ikuynng txmatd' Bagdad fcveboded 
terror^ and the arm of his ftiry mA 
made bare. The citj was given up to 
^imder ; and idio can t^ the horrors 
of the day ? Hie shndcs of despair, aM 
d>e groans of ^ dying, have long hem 
vnjcttd lato tJie regions of ^gfttfiriness i 
aoA wkf diould we atteni{»t to record 
tiw uomensity of die plunder, or tbe 
dXent of the was i Amid the raias and 
dfisoiadoei of the city, Cayem Baimittab> 
the caliph of Bagdad, was reconducted tt 
tbe durone ; bat his heart could not beat 
iiigh vitfa seIf-gRKul*i»on» vtheti every 
thing asttuod him was^ clothed in motini- 
«g. 

Nassasid&d toward WaseC, and was 
esdter killed in a battle between that 
place and Cuia, or perished as be fled 
IS the hout of discoQofituye. His head 
me canied to Togrol B^, and exposed 
ma. a pike in the streets «£ JBagds^. 
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When tranquillity and confidence were 
restored in that city, Togrul Bey ap-. 
proached the caliph with the most pro- . 
found respect, and clothed his ambition 
with pretended reverence for the succes- 
sor of Mohammed. The caliph receiv- 
ed him with much gratitude, and for- 
bade the usual prostrations of humility. 
^d respect. He girt upon his thigh 
the sword of power, and the dynasty of 
the Seljucides was acknowledged in Bag- , 
dad." 

A. D. 1057. — Togrul Bey was desir- 
ous of cementing still more closely the 
union which subsisted between him and 
the caliph of Bagdad j and, for this pur- 
pose, solicited his daughter in marriage. 
The sultan, for so Togrul Bey was now 
denominated, had no apprehension of 
meeting with a refusal, and was there- 
fore astonished when Cayem Bamrjllah 
objected to the proposal ; but the ca- 



" D'Heibelot, litre Caynn Bamrillah de Bagdid, 
Deguignefl, torn, li, linr 10. 

f^ol. II. ^ 
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Iqih's ideas of femily connectiolis and 
Moslein blood were diSerenl from thow- 
crf" the S«l]uke prince. 

It is true, that Cayem Bamtillah had 
placed Cadija, a Turkish pfincess, among 
the nuftitwr of his wives; but he be- 
lieved, that be thereby had raised her 
ri«nk, and qualified her to be his com- 
paaion ; bxit if his dat^htcr Seida were ■ 
connected in marriage with a barbarian- 
and infidel, though ranked in the list 
of princes, she must degrade her femi- 
ly dignity. It was allowable for a Mo- 
hammedan prince to admit even a- slave 
into his seraglio ; but a princess, descend- 
ed from the prophet of Mecca, must 
maintain her rank, and preserve the ho- 
nour of her family. These, howeveri 
were words of vanity and high-sound- 
ing tones which the degradM caliph 
could' not: support. He was apparently 
the' master, but in reality the slave, of- 
Togrul Bey. 

Upon the new lord of Bagdad, Cayem 
Bamrillah was dependwit, not only for 
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^ i)f^ still gflrwttad to (ftpl^j. Th* 

IBS jiri^ i !>X4 il%ims or4ete4 his i)Hr 
Bjffi PWSPR (» ^ fedSWJ. the bum- 
^lp<J,suqc^af qf Kl|9)9_mnv»l 3riel{i^d f 
r^Iucu^L ^pf^s^EU, . Xl^p s^ltap Retired 
wij)( )ii^ lj«i4? intji ^me of hjs dismnF 
»b4de», t9 spl^mnize tliie m^fri^p in re^ 
flrepjoH^iid peaes i but fhile be viaf 
Sfritngiflg the ?»U|)(sl jrepilfflUSDi, th? 
l)!ind pf death vm SPCrstly coirf^ying 
hi^ to the maosj^; of th^ grave. . Su4t 
denly was he seized .hy aa alartcfing ipar 
lady, aiul aloipst a$ spddenly w^ he cut 
off. His eqyirt •wa» gjjed with mqiim.- 
i»g, wd Sflii^ rstiwosd s«rrwi«ii)g t» 
Ei^dad.' 

The 'Aple of the ««« was now in a 
;C4(e of war i and many of the eoun^ 
tii^s hj^d phapged (heir wafteis. Upan^ 



* Al Makin, p. 371, &c. ; Abulpharaj. p. 226, fiic; 
«c Jk'Hefbelqt, titre Thognil Beg. 
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the fall of Nassasiri, t^e EgyptUn ftitur 
est was destroyed' at B&gdad; bat Mos- 
tansur Billah appears to hsive employied 
the troops which he had in thfe cast, in 
attempting to recover Aleppo, vibS£h 
■was then included in the territory of the 
Hamadinites. About the year looi 
Lulu Al Garegi had seized upon Aleppo, 
and the young princes who were sons of 
Seidaldouiah, emir of that city, fled 
to Egypt, and sat under the protection 
of the caliph. During the agitatedstate 
of Syria, one of these refugees, Naseral- 
doulah, appeared in rebellion against the 
caliph, his protector. 

The ungrateful prince was supported 
by a numerous body of Turkish troops, 
who, by the victories of the Seljucides, 
were moving westw3rd in strong co- 
lumns,, notwithstanding the efforts both 
of the Greeks and Arabians. It was 
probably .expected that .Mostansur Bil- 
lah would have used ids interest,, .and 
employed his armies, to restore Aleppo 
to its rightful lord i but seeii^ that the 
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caliph of Egypt was desirous of recover- 
ing it for himself, as an ancieat inherit- 
age of his ^Lmily, the Hamadiiute prince 
drew the sword, and vowed revenge. 

This young warrior, with a band of 
invaders, entered £gypt, carrying in his 
train all the desolations of war. They 
marched, amid cruelties and plunder, 
fi'qm Cairo to Alexandria, and from 
Alexandria to the desert of Suez. They 
appear to have been assisted by intestine 
enemies of the state ; and the vizer of 
Egypt*? son was found among the re- 
bels, and put to death. So alarming was 
the progress of the hostile troops, that 
the caliph was surrounded, and shut up 
in his palace ; but, recovering his liber- 
ty, he dispersed the enemy, and Naza- 
raldoulah, with his brother, suffered the 
punishment due to the ungrateful. By 
the, death of these princes, the 'dy nast y 
of the Hamadimtes was totally over- 
thrown. 

The caliph of Egypt had hitheno 
beeii generally acknowledged in Syria ; 
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1tnt ftt interest 6f the St^ticidfc* ih' 
"creased, and that tf the Rithiiitks •gaVe 
•wa^. Sbriie oF th* TiirKisti tn\%(leifs 
again itttetil Egypt, tut *ei« fttfcWt* 
Vttirt Ifato S^ia.' 

Ih the indwSitie, 'Egyi>t -was igaiSa 
bppressed by ^ihine ; for though it Wa^ 
the gratn^ it iiatiSnSs ytt its jW*^ 
fluce semeti'itfci feileS, iifid nrisbr^fft'- 
tued. In fcomrtiertftil Corfrittie^ j*8Vi. 
sitrtra, though scaiee fti one ^t, riki«y,'te 
gtnera1,1ife Easily ptociireA in ahoffl*; 
tut Sfc'gyi^ *as trtft -aecoStdintd t* ie- 
iieldd Sl^ii tfesotirees 5b fi)re!|;h tiWtiABis; 
tod if tftiey had, 'the lOng tSjhtfeOatitM 
W 'hoftitetes whit* "fed dHA^i -Aiia 
atvi iftro^, t*!v&itea the BbMb -froHl 
Bearing theif hat^ritl ihcfeaiie. PtsSr 
teride;: tht ■t6rti*iWtt tbflsKqftSwfc tiF 
Search:}', raigeftdeifed ty -u*«*bIe«4Htt 
food, knd thferisfted Tiy poVtrty 'ai*d 
wreilchediiess, nilngM its' 'difeidftil #- 



I Al MgkiQ, {). a7€, be.} Deguiffnei, torn, i, Uttc 6, et 
hne 5 ; ct Kfnaudot, Hiit. Pat. Al^x. p. '433,-Scc. 
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%cts with those whidi the famine bad- 
prodiKedi Th»s the effects of war, and 
' ^e miseiies of want and disease, excited 
'corapassioa, and presented an 'ample 
field fbr the exercise of benevolence. 

Moseansnr Hllah beheld the state of 
his country with awe and compassion ; 
and bis benevolait mind opened its 
stores of pity and beneficence. He ex- 
iiaBftted his treasur-es he disposed of bis 
JM?&1$, and be betttowed bis flocks and 
kas herds, 6iV alleviating misery, and Te^- 
tobvltng digress. 

We have seen the successois of Mo- 
bammed, in the eak, lo^ cheir power 
in the lap o£ indolence, become subject, 
first to ;heir vizers, and then the slave of 
their Emir al Ocnra ; and the same pro- 
gress of encroachment had some time 
ago begun in Egypt. The prime mi- 
nisters of the Fatimite caliphs were 
gradually rising into power, and render- 
ing the master dependant upon the ser- 
vant. Wearied out with foreign wars, 
harassed by civil dissensions, and af- 
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flicted with the misery of his subjects, 
the benevolent Mostamur Billah com- 
mitted the whole management of public 
afl&irs to his favourite, the vizer Beder 
al Gcmel, and retired to the endear* 
ments of private life, where he indulged 
his literary propensities, and exercised 
his poetic talents. Al Gemel was sel- 
fish and sordid ; he oppressed the chris- 
tians by severe taxes; he drew riches to 
himself from every source of the em- 
pire ; and from the Ethiopians, who 
were connected with the christian 
churches in Egypt, he extorted money 
and valuable presents.' 

f Renaudot, Hist. Pat. Alex. p>45i. 
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The helming of the ' crmadtt. , . . Peter the 
Hermit. . . . Jerusalem taken htf the christi- 
ans. . . . Wars 'between the christians of Je- 
rusalem and the caliphs of Egypt. . . . Nu- 
reddin. , . , The Fatimite dynasty destroyed. 



A. o. A BULGASSH Ahmed, Uk second 
1094..-^^ son of Mostaoaar Billah, 
was ndsed to the caliphate upon the 
death of his &cher, and wmamed Mos- 
t:di Billah. Historians report, that the 
oldest son, Nezar. had given o£Eence to 
the allr-powerful vizer, Beder al Gemel^ 
and was therefore passed ovu in fixing 
a successor for the thrqne. About the 
time that Mostali became caliph of 
£g)rpt, the most powerful princes of 
Europe entered into a league to rescue 
^ru^em fsom. the: Mohammedan 
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powers. But, to shew how the way was 
paved for the important consequences 
of that comhination, we must mark in 
review some preceding transactions,both 
of the European and eastern nations. 

The wide-spreading power of the 
Moslem kingdoms hkd tong been th« 
terror dfotherstates; andtheempiteof 
Constantinople had essentially Suffered 
by their proceedings. About the mid- 
dle of the tenth century, when the Mo- 
hammedan empire was torn by factions, 
dnt «f 0>iaaatift>(9ki bigtb. to r<tie«r 
in nrtngths and, by the successive <^ 
fims of PhocatandZimitcet, itC'Ctiitinet' 
ed boikndi awte «nlarged> lilhb isbaid 
ofCiwe «Bs rabdnei, and a nctcaioot 
counft^ii^an iiiA«f h ^lia, md £d&>- 
tinoed AiMit it tvachal ile mtem Ibsoik 
of tiat EiijAirates. 

The Mermani, who 4iid ftiaai «heir 
«ay'ia(o Italy, w*vell«d«o<«ard through 
ilbos«<t<%v«is, intKstile unsyi abd, ti;^ • 
dkatA til fetMeats 'advesMMo, «stiijttd 
Aie tSKCilK to reeavet Sicily 4<Mkid)t 
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M6l>Mbi)Mida& {toweri. Ditsatisfied with 
the diVi^c^i ^bibh the Greek gtnenl 
tttkd« ^ the s^l«, 4fae Nsmuuffi n- 
lurnea iA lUg^:, SuccessfitHy iitttidtd 
A]pUlH; and> ifl c»>ttjUM9t»& with the 
jiopt, atAM^tbd Ho otptil dm Graeki 
&DmTtafy. 

At tbb aitical pallid, Roben, tW 
^WAiift, di^Uj^ed Ms manial iibjliiiai 
um, oa <aoissai« «f tiisdiscnxian, 'he mt 
sornattKd Gaiscitidt «hich sigtiifiei ifa^ 
vii6 W dteertifag. t>ot« Nidaolas tl. 
treated hhtt date of tifa&t. and Ga* 
Ubiia, ki«estiAg hhn, M'the taint aie», 
with a right to retain and ^onesi 
iiAatevet iie ttifM iMn(|uer IniSitJlJr or 
tlieMtitai9ta«». 

A. Di iSSb.i— "RigSr, tht yomgwt 
btdthet df Relbett tSiiiseaid, fewst « 
once friHd bbsciurief , and spMad^roiaml 
iritii the aaSsHbg s^esdeitt- «>f |<3Diiw, 
courage, and success. Sit^ly had «gilte 
»eve*ted into flle poweir irf the Mohaffi- 
medans^^and, in remembrance ofwhat 
the'NormanS' had'^merjy daae -in that 
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isravd, and hon- thej had been treated 
by the Greeks, he was desutius of getting 
into his possession vbst his &inily had 
tinjostly lost. There£»re. toward, that 
island he directed his hostile views ; but 
it vfOi not till the expiration of many 
years that he became completely master 
of Sicily. Seyeral islands in the Medi- 
terranean sea yielded to the arms ami 
fame of this conqueror ; and he even 
became the terror of Constantinople it- 
self; but amid his . su«<;esses and pur- 
suits of ambition, he was seized with a 
violent distemper, which proved soon 
fatal/ 

About this time ^he whole region 
between Italy and Jer.u^Iem vas hos- 
tile to the western phr^tians ; and the 
city of 2Uon was then in the power of 
the Turks. The scene where Christ 
suffered, and ttie tomb where our Lord 
Jay, excited an early interest in the fol- 
Jowers of Jesus;, and many of them 



* Abtdpftuaj. p. 242; St Annal. Borom. A. D. 1590, 
Ac 
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went in pilgrimage to the Holy land. 
But what was at the first only an object 
of reverence and feehng was at length 
considered as a duty. When Constan- 
tihe the Great became a christian, the 
city of Jerusalem belonged to the -em- 
fire of Rome ; and those who Went to 
that holy city found protection and easy 
access. But the city of Jerusalem, we 
have found, was taken by the Saracens; 
and then tlie pilgrims were exposed to 
vexations and dangers. Bigotted as the 
Mohammedans were to the religion of 
their prophet, they did not forbid the 
christians to %isit the Holy land j but 
they imposed a tribute^ and granted a 
sullen permission. The path in which 
the pilgrims trode was thus a way through 
a land of strangers ; and the people 
among whom they sojourned were hos- 
tile to the religion of Jesus. Feuds often 
sprung up, and the christians frequently 
sufTered. 

Al Rashid, who was the friend and 
ally of Charlemagne, permitted not only 
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tiK stibjectsofthat pri<u:e,bqtt^chri«r 
tiwain gq(Ci;al, ta visit i|t s^ty tbt 
Holy land. He cTpb glutted thew lit 
benyto build IieOwf of T^^ptioa, f^ 
tlieir snxowwaiuian xad eqmfort 4t 
Jecivalen). Bm theie princes ww* iwn 
jvaidahly carried down the fofsiBoi^ 
stream of time, and othsf s *i«aye4 th»il 
scepaes with le^s ^eatu««s of inind and 
mutual esteem. Some {talian n;^nh4a^ 
of Aroalphi procured leave from Mp*- 
Sansut Billah, the caliph of Egypt, t» 
make fevQurable . arraBgements at Jent- 
salem for the cpmfort of their cout^t^r 
men, and even to bv>il4 a church in th« 
Jloly city," But, in the piecess of time, 
the Turks over-ran the Moslem enpin 
of Bagdad, and, seising upoi) Palestine, 
took Jerusalem from the Fatimites, and 
drove them .from the fioly city. 

A journey into distant regions is al- 
ways perilous ; but the way from Europe 



pi Wis. TjiauU, lib. ii, c. 6 { et Jko6. de ObripcQ, 
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t» jenantlem bcwme peculiarly dsager-i 
.QUS. Xb the loosefy'-goirflmed proristQat 
oi ijace MobuDixteSan empire, chnstiaa' 
travellers weie a^Koed to danger > buc 
voder the rude and Qn^ettlcid QW/^a- 
nent^oftbc Turks, the pUgnmi were 
a<a. wibommonly plundered^ and somor 
times pnt tq death. Thoie wlui arrived 
at Jerusalem, after a variety of lufiTer-n 
iags, mere destitute, and nai^d, and ha4 
not the means of finding accesi to the 
s^ulchre of Jesus. There was :a price 
to be {mid, and they had nothing to of-* 
fer. They were within the precincts of 
Jcrasalem ; but without money they 
were precluded £rom the place whicli 
was the object of their desire. 

To be on the very verge of the sa- 
cred rock, and yet to be ^eluded from. 
approaching it, filled them with distress. 
Disappointed and miserable, they felt 
all the anguish of despair, and their ifeel- 
ings were heightened by .the unrelent- 
ing conduct of their foes. Such was 
tjie general situation of the christiaAS, 
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both -of the east and the west ; aad thejf 
were; deeply afflicted for Moxiiit Calvary, 
which was possessed,' and unregarded,: by' 
tbc' foUowers of Mohammed/ 

A. 33. 1095 Feter>of Amiens, in the 

' province of Picardy, was brought up to 
arms, xmdei; the counts of Boulogne ; 
but he exchanged the dinc^.«arfer the 
stillness of a hsmiiiage; and, to com- 
plete his religious conduct, hewciu in 
pilgrimage to tHe city c^ JerusalenL 
What he sufiered' on his Journey, his- 
torians do not relate; but he saw the 
abject situation of the Holy land, and: 
felt indignaiK. He opened the~sar]X)ws 
of his. heart to Simeon, the pious -patri- 
arch ; but no redress was to be:found. 
* But I,' said Peter, 'will raise the warlike 
nations ofEurope, and deliver the Holy> 

; city.' 

With letters of introduction from Si-, 
meon he hastened to Bari, and kissed 



f M. DiVertot. Hiat. Ae» Cheval HoBp«.&c. A Paria, 
A* D. 1726. Sfo, torn, i, i'm I. * 
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the feet of the pope. Peter the her- 
mit vas sibalt of stature, and his per- 
son, winch waji bacutally thin, had be- 
come more meagre by anxiety and fast- 
ing. By contemplation, liis penetrating 
eye had acquired a little languor ; his 
ftet were bare, and his head without a 
enrering ; his body was clothed with a 
coarse garment; and he wore a massy 
emcifii. He encered a palace with as 
Snfc.Mrnaony as a cottage; for the 
heavecJy caiaoe rendered him bold. 

He'vras natnrally ready of utterance^ 
iuidtb« raptivaas emodons of bis mind 
made Mm more than eloquent. . Tha 
hatsd nf tifaerality was opened m blew 
bith % but Ik gave in charity what he 
received in alms. His whole- lignre was 
ittikiiig i ha language impressim ; and 
tnnltitttdes Socked to behold and listeni 
Hfe «ighs prodticed ui otheit the- senti^ 
iaast8 whtch he felt ; and his tears c^ 
bitterness commanded the sympathetic 
stream of sorrow. The pope summost^ 
ed councils to raise a combination for 
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delivering the Holy land; and the gen- 
eral cry was death or victory." 

The progress of the Turks was alarm- 
ing to the court of Constantinople ; and 
their threatening attitude, on the Asia- 
tic side of the Bosphorus, made the Gre- 
cians forget the inroads of the Normans, 
and wish for the aid of the western na- 
tions. The emperor of Constantinople 
was stirred up to join the vast prepara- 
tions.which the pope had excited, 'and 
to aid the other christian nations in sub- 
duing the Turks. A great crusade was 
now in the act of fornung ; and, thou^ 
the sovereigns of Europe did not join 
in person, yet many royal names: and 
noble champions were inscribed in the 
sacred roll. 

. At the council of Clermont, A. D. 
1096, jhe 15'' of August ensuing was 
fixed as the day of departing for Jeru- 
salem, lb the vast crowds asseml^d. 



^ Wil]. Tyrepsia, lib. !, c. 1 1 | and Albert. Aqueaais, 
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sOme were stimulated by evident zeal, 
and others by licentious views. A con- 
siderable number refused to wait the 
s^ified tiitie, dnd, tinder the guidance 
of Peter the hermit, they directed their 
coiu^e toward Judea. Though their con* 
duct had been ever so regular, yet, nu- 
merous aild voracious like the locusts, 
they must have eaten ftnd destroyed 
every thing on their way. But the alarm 
was heightened by their disorderly coil- 
duct ; and, in the countries through 
which they passed, the band of violence 
was lifted up against them. 

The emperor of Constantinople had 
solicited their aid, and therefore was 
bound to treat them as friends; but 
they violated tbe laws of hospitality, and 
he prudently persuaded them to cross 
the Bosphorus. On the Asiatic shore 
they became impatient for plunder, and 
when the whole multitude were mutin- 
ous, Peter the hermit quitted the camp, 
and returned to Consuntinople. Over" 
awed by no superior power ; under the 
R 3 
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authority of no regular (»miiMa4 ; srad 
ill provided with thiogs necessary for 
them, they rushed>in de^iair, toward the 
Turkish troops; and, in the hour of 
battle, &ufiered by imprudence wid ilU. 
directed courage. ,.Oi the plains of 
Nic£, n)uUicude& of christian adyencur* 
ers sufierfd death, without a single ad~ 
vantage gained. . 

At, the time-af^inted, the princes 
and more regular trqops of ^^ crusade 
began Uiqir loaFdi, and. directed; their 
route wjth ^I tlie prudence which wit. 
dom or esperieooe could devise ; ye( 
still it was a piarch of difi^culty and 
danger. Th^y divided themselfres into 
parties, and todk d^^iecent rpa(^, fbr the 
puq>ofie of more .easily procuring food 
and . accqmmpd^tkn. CoDstantiBopIe 
was the point at w^ch they were all to 
meet ^ but th^ arrival of ao many |roQp» 
disquieted the emperor Alexius. 

He wa? not i|;npraQC of the restless 
temper, aritd successful arms of the north- 
lerp tribes y and he was not widtout ftar, 
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that the chariiis .6f bis capitat might in-^ 
du<*e them to forget the deliverance of 
Jerosalem, and incline them to seek an 
abbde in the eastern empire. Bohe-^ 
mend, the son of Robert (jiuiscard, who 
had Ibrmerly invaded the dominions of 
Alexius, was not alone in proposing the 
vety measure which the emperor ap- 
prii^hended > but he did not meet with 
generil support; and Alexius artfully 
|n«v^iled upon them ^o to pass th^ 
Bosphorus. 

Notwithstanding the losses which bad 
been sustained, this division of the forces, 
when mustered in Bithynia, amounted 
to 700,000 m«i.- The principality of 
Rum,* extending from the Hellespont 

. * According te tome of the Oiioiul wDter«,.the name 
Koum, or Rilm, whicb meiin* Roman, i« applied to all 
thott countries which had been held in succetsion bj the 
Roman and Greek empcKiM ) and, by tht Tnikith geO' 
graflieri^ Europe in gct^ral ia doDoAiiuted R&tn i bat 
it seems to have been more properly confined ta that 
principaKtir afi e ma i J a {orawd by Sotinan tba Tuck, 
which reached from the Bosphorus to the confinei of Sy- 
ria. D'Herfaelot, titre Roum; et Cantimir, title Mo' 
hammed I; M. Deguignes, totnii, Uvre tt. 

R3 
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to the borders Qf Syria, then belonged 
to a prince of the Seljupidf:s, »nd the; 
9j^lebriited Nice vi^ its capital. • There 
the army of the crusade open^ a re- 
gular siege ; the city \^s tciken j but, by 
the protection of Ale^us, the yictpry 
yras conducted >vith di^retion> Among 
the successes y^hich attended thfi arni^ 
pf the crusade, B^ldifin 4e 9ourg ac- 
cepted an invitatipn to as^t the gover- 
nor of Edessa ; and the;'^, upon the 
ruins of his employer, he founded % 
principality, which lasted more than fifty 
y<^rs.* •" 

The arniy of the crusades pushed on^ 
ward into the interior of the country, 
and left the Greek emperor in possession 
of Nice. While the Turks were called 
from the sea-coast, to follow the standy 
ard of their leader, Alexius enlarged 
his boundaries pn the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, chat he might keep his east- 

b Albert. Aqueng. Ub. i j Will. Tyr. lib. i, ct alios 
Kript. in geit. Dei per Fniiicot. 
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em enemies at a distance from Constan- 
tinople. He neglected his engagements 
in the crusade, to provide for the peace 
and safety of his own empire. Upon 
the 21" of October 1097, the champions 
of the Holy land invested Antioch. 
Ctften had it been taken j many revolu- 
tions had it undergone ; and . much of 
its ancient glory had it lost ; yet still, 
by its walls and fortifications, Antioch 
was a place of strength. £ut, after a 
powerful resistance, the city was taken, , 
and Sohemond was left to govern it. As 
if the armies of the crusade had for- 
gotten their purpose in leaving Europe, 
they' lingered, and rioted long among 
the spoils of Syria. After various reso- 
luticms and changes of sentiment) they 
bogan their march toward Jerusalem, on 
the 13"" of May, A. D. 1099 ; arrived 
within sight of phe city on the 7"" of 
the. following month ; and, after a siege 
of about forty days, Godfrey de BouilT 
JoQ $tood viccorious upon its walls, 
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About 460 years had ckpsed sines 
the Saipc^ns wrested Jenualem fcpra the 
christiani j-it was more th^ twenty yearf 
since the Turks had taken it from the 
Arabians ; and the Fatimite caliphs of 
Egypt had of late regiuned it from the 
Turks. ; When the crusadert entere4 
the city, they ^tead general derastatim 
throughput i and the scenes of carnage 
were dreadful. Revenge, for what chris- 
tians had suffered, assumed extercAinat- 
ing forms j and the professed disciple$ 
of him who broke not the bru^ed reed^ 
icommitted every violence, and were deaf 
to the voice of mercy. "Weary with 
slaughter, they turned to the tomb of 
Jesus } fell prostrate before the sacred 
place ; and the hands which were yet 
polluted with gore they lifted in adora- 
tion towards heaven. 9ut the emifcions 
which they thps felt, and the prayers 
which they thus presented, could not be 
adonied wi(h humility, benevolence, and 
?rue devotion. They must have been 
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blended widi the unhallowed aSectiohs 
of a ferocious spirit/ 

Cod&ej de Bouillon was unanirrtous-^ 
ly elected to preside over the city ; and 
he might have been dignified with the 
highest 'titles of honour, but he refused 
to wear a crown of royalty where his 
master. Jesus, had been insulted with. 
eaic of thorns. While the christians 
were carrying on the siege of i^tioch, 
the oaUph of Egypt attempted to divert 
their hostile views from Jerusalem, by 
promising them protection and firee ac- 
pess to . the holy sepulchre. It was the 
eruehdes which the Turks exercised to- 
tracd the. christians, which sounded the 
slartn through Europe, and madenunv' 
bers iiocl^ to the standard of the cross. ' 
. But as these ferocioiis , enemies were 
s^in: driven from Jer-usal^rmi. by the Fa* 
timites, the Mohammedans of -£gy|A 



* Al I^lakin, p. 293 i et Abuipharaj. p. ^43; et W3U 
f yrensis; lib. y'Ai, pajsim. 
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encouraged a hope that their assurances 
of ^iendship would satisfy the chnstians, 
and prevent them from attacking the 
city o£ Jerusalem. As the Fatimites 
were ^ruggling against the Turks in 
Sjrria, they discovered unequivocal sa- 
tis&ction, that their enemies, the Sel- 
jucides, were checked in their progress, 
and had met with defeats by the chris- 
tian armies. They even hoped to have 
the European adventilrers ranked among 
the number of their allies ; but the spi- 
rit of chivalry was in its highest tone, 
and no infidel, whether Saracen or Turk, 
must possess the Holy land. As soon as 
those sentiments were known at Grand 
Cairo, an army marched from Egypt to 
assist in defending Jerusalem ; but be* 
fore it arrived, the christians had taken 
the city ; and, having made the neces- 
sary arraogements for its order and de- 
fence, the governor, Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, went out with his soldiers, met the 
Egyptian forces at Ashkelon, and thovg(i 
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they were great in number, yet the 
christians were victorious.' 

The persecutions and afflictions which 
the christians had suffered from the Ara- 
bians, as well as the Turks, had not 
taught them the exercise of moderation 
and forbearance. A Latin patriarch was 
chosen at Jerusalem« and the Greek and 
Jacobite chiistians differing from him 
in sentiment were not allowed to visit 
the sepulchre of Jesus. But though re- 
ligious seal contracted the bounds of 
brotherly love, yet compassion to the 
afflicted adorned the character of God- 
frey de Bouillon. The sick and wound- 
ed were peculiarly objects of his care ; 
^nd finding th^t one of those houses 
of charity pud beneficence, which had 
formerly been erected by permission of 
the Mohammedans, was dedicated to S*. 
John the almoner, whose charities had 
|3fien ^coq^icuous in the Syrian and 



«• WiH. Tyr. lib. it, c. 94; et lib. ix, c. 10, Sa.; t 
Renaudot. Hitt. Fat. Alex. p. 47^ 
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Other churches, he estabti$hed a. reli- 
gious order for the eXeirciifr «f compas- 
^oh, and he denominated the members 
of that institutioa the Ho^tatlers of S*. 
John. Many person^ of libte 3e&lat»F]r 
joinedthis order, though numbers return^ 
tfd home to enjoy, aiaotig their itHends, 
the honours of the crusade.'. Gerard, 
who bad been illustrious fot hi» acts of 
mercy to the afflicted pilgriit^, WM 
chosen superior of th^ order; and so 
popular vras the institution, that, in ii 
short time, there Was njst a kiiigdom ot 
Europe where lands and Hion^ w«rtf 
not devoted to the cervice Of the hos- 
pitallers.* 

A. D. iioi.— About >wo years afteif 
the taking of Jerusalemr by the anny of 
the crusaders; Mostali Billahf the cali|^ 
of Egypt} died ; aAd his son; Abu A12 
Mansur, was calkid to the throne, by the 
name of Amer l^camillah. ASSSii 



' Jaccb. dc Tiiriaco, c. 64 ^ M- Vertot, torn. 1, liv. i ; 
et Renaudot. Hist. Pat. p. 479. 
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who bad been vizer in the late reign, 
wascontinued ia oilice, to takrthe charge 
of public a&irs; kec Amer Bihcamilkh 
was hoK fi^ years of age when he was 
declared caliph. His uncle Berar at- 
tempted to seize the reins of govern- 
ment, and dethrone the young caliph, 
for this purpose he fled to Alexandria; 
which w»% still a place of strengdi, 
though n^lected by the court, and &H- 
ii^ into decay. It Itiad several times of 
late beqn the i^Uying point oi the dis- 
affected and -rebellioas ; but as they had 
Uniformly been suppressed, so Berar was 
taken, ^nd disappointed in his views. 

A. D. I too.— Bef<M*e the death of the 
late Egyptian caliph, Godfrey, the go- 
vernor o£ Jerusalem, under the pressure 
of anxiety and disease, sunk into the 
grave; and Baldwin, the prince of Edes^ 
s^, succeeded to the goTenunent of Je- 
rulalem- The reign of the new king 
iast^d about eighteen years, and he conr 
siderably increased the European settle- 
ments in Syria. The caliph Amer Bih- 
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camillah and he were obstinate rivals in 
attempting to extend the boundaries of 
their re^ective governments. But Bald* 
win was carried offby a dysentery, which, 
as some affirm, was occasioned by swim- 
mingacross the river Nile in an un&vour- 
able season, when he was conducting an 
army in Egypt ; and his counn, Baldwin n, 
succeeded to the crown of Jerusalem.' 

A. D. II 23. — In the meantime, Amer, 
the caliph of Egypt, made some success- 
ful efiEbrts in the interior of Syria, and 
then laid siege to Joppa, or Jafln, both 
by sea and land. This town was in 
possession of the christians ; but Bald- 
win, king of Jerusalem, was then a pri- 
soner of war among rtie Turks ; and the 
captivity of this prince paralized the ex- 
ertions of the whole kingdom. But, 
even in this situation of dismay, the Fa- 
timites were not successful in their at- 
tempts. Euftace Garnier, lord of Sidon 
^and Cffisaria, had also been appointed 

■ Abulpharaj. p. 148. ■ 
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constable of I^Iestine; and, though then 
bending under the weight of years, he 
collected a body of troops, and repulsed 
the Egyptians. When the army fled, 
the ships set sail, and directed their 
course for the pore (^ Alexandria ; but 
they were met and vanquished by Hen- 
ry, doge of Venice; and, soon after this 
delivery of Jafia, the king of Jerusalem 
was freed from bondage.* 

Several gentlemen of consequence in 
France visited the Holy land; and, being 
moved by the dangers to which the 
pilgrims were still e^osed on their 
journey to Jerusalem, were desirous of 
forming a military order for protecting 
the pious travelers. By the approba* 
tion of Pope Honorius II, the order was 
established ; and, having lodged at first 
near the place where the temple of Je* 
rusalem stood, the knights were dis- 
tinguished by the name of Templars. 



* Abulpharaj, p. 2jo; Will. Tyr, lib. 12, 13 J 
V'crtot, toni. i, tiTre i. 
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These Icnights soon became more po^ 
pular, in that age of diivalry, than those 
of S'. John, ba;au9e the duty of the 
former vai pdtelj of a nulsbuy nature > 
whereas the knigha of S'. Jc^n, thou^ 
hkewise cbampionB in the field of faat-* 
tie, were- also bound, hj the rules of 
theirorder, 10 attend the hospitals, and 
perform the: homble hut benevoknt-crfU 
fice of visiting the sick, and adimiuBterv 
ing to their comfort.* 

A.i>. I i^.-^Abnlmaimum, the grand-* 
soh of a ibrmfer califrib. Mostatisur Bil- 
lah, directed hi$ «ye toward th€ thtona 
of Egypt, which had become ^canM by 
the murder of his cousin BihcarmHah. 
Bd( sti the widows of the late oaliph #a« 
^r with child l^y her husbsid, the peo' 
pie suspended the ackiiowl6%ing c^ a 
new' soverdgn, till it- should appear 
whether or riot an heir would be born ki 
the house <^' Ataet Sihcdmilbh. Tb^ 
lady in due time was delivered; but the 
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'child -was a daugbterj $ad Maimun 
- WIS riaceived updn tbc throne by the 
9tl^ame <^ H&fedah LediniUah. 

Abu Ahmed, whd was then vizer of 
Egypt; ^Ired also to the thrfone \ and 
the'calii^ toperiolced some resistance 
froili him in the first e^brts of bis so- 
Tfirfeign authority. But, Abu. Ahmed 
vr^s degraded from his, office, and, amid 
sorile changes and difficulties, Barham. 
a man bf kilowledge and worthy was 
raised cti the d^ity of vizer; The 
enmity which ' had long been discover- 
ed toward the christiajis, was consider- 
ably exa^rated by the progre^ of the 
t^rusades, and the jarring interests which 
subsisted bet\teen. the £^rppean adven- 
turers and the caliphs of Egypt. Either 
because Barham bad an affection for the 
christians^ or because be was more mo. 
derate and humane than some of his late 
predecessors, he was accused of being 
^traitor to the state; and -the caliph 
found it necessary to remove him from 
office, and appoint Redwan in his stead. 

Fol. If. S 
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Bfirhffmi<^redifroMci>uff, and, wfld» 

where bis>^ brother wsw intrMtvd: wiifeF 
the g&vemmtm 6f af ]imii>iEtcc ^ Vut, 
jarful of his- pDvnsf ' ttid' ctesigB^ h» 
cnemies-wefeswifteFrnttteir cowsBthafn 
he, and, upon arrtraig' at tjw 9nd' of 
His joume^, he fminif '^at his 6n>ill«r 
RacF unexpectedly Beea p«P to dfcxtb* 
D e p ressed in- mind', anddisoppvuto^c^ 
an as jlum 'hi t^ ^Hse t^ afrieiRi^ hs 
entered' t monasteoy. aasd a^Mmdobe^ tbs 
ftioTltd; The ehswfianv faft^ tong beta 
suffi^rmg'iRfin-ieS'iTi E^^e ; ftD^, as^Bav- 
Bam was fiscar(!icd for lifting: gp t^ 
shield^ of tbew d^nne, ebr mcomuKr ^ 
tfieir sorrows was- bow^ ftrft RiDd^voa 
dBpfeccd' tttem^ fron* every smeien' of 
Honoar or trust ; degtttyy q j^ tfeiat ■ parg of 
Gram? CHnro wfiere- ^lerehiefiy i«adcd^ 
threw dowrr tfittr cBuiches'; a n tf i nwAr 
ed tfrc whofcboc^ in di9tra99>. 

So much- power fia<f the toct of 
E^pr now aoqmred.tfeat asfi^meriy 
those of Bagdad; so now th& yizct «t 
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Gaxa^Mas ralutedwithithe title of.king* 
Hivti^canaypixxlucetbdlsgast, hispowetf 
tnited^ envy, and tUesc, in combination 
-mthhis new title; exposed- htm to dan-^ 
gfir^ Seeing a, storm, gathering, he re* 
tired into Syria, to avoid the meditated 
Ubw j: aatb tO'acaqutre poUtioal as well as 
nulitaiT! stcength. 

Ths Eg ypt i an cadiphs haA & miiner- 
onn-bod^ of soldiers iii A^kelon, which 
i»ajii(HLttis borders, of the Holy land, and 
^bcrkey-bemesntbar country and Egypt^ 

SLeditaD, thendiscarded viser of Egypt, 
e^iected) dial his: influence would btt 
sitfBmentto secure the Egyptian soldiers 
nuSyyia, and, in tbeweak state of go- 
vernment, at Jerusalem, to make suc- 
cxsaful' exertions: in Bilettine^ but hav^ 
nag been badfedt in his at«eifipts where 
he expected 90- much- success, he return'' 
to BgJ^ He entered the country with 
a caruidexal^ aufflber of^ troops but^» 
s&ai saaMineffodliual attempts to obtain 
pow6F, ne^ was ODliged to cast faimscuon 
Sa 
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the ihercy of the caliph ; and Hafedab 
treated him with dignified generosity! 

It has been asserted, tbat^ during the re- 
volt of Redwan, Barhant was recalled 
to. court, where he lived in the sunshine 
of favour ; but, knowing the danger of 
power in an unsettloi government, he 
refused to accept an ostensible situation, 
though in private! he supported the ca- 
liph by his friendship and advice. From 
this time forward Hafedah appointed no 
vizer, but directed the afiairs of state 
by his own immediate command. Cle- 
mency and Justice ^larked.his conduct ; 
peace and hamiony reigned within his 
borders. He restored to the Jacobite 
christians those privileges which re- 
peated violeqces had taken away, and 
enabled them to rebuild those churches 
wbiph their enemies had destroyed/ : 

The Albuna, or chief ecclesiastic, of 
Ethiopia, had uniformly been ordained 
at Alexandria ; and was connected with 

i Abulpharaj. p. 350 ; ct Rcoaudot. p. 503. 
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the patriarch of that city. The Albuna 
was pooitively enjoined not to.have more 
than seven bishops in Abyssinia ; for if . 
they amounted to a certain number, 
they might ordain a metropolitan, or 
even a patriarch, and become indepen- 
dent of the church of Egypt. The king 
,of Ethiopia commanded Michael, the 
Abyssinian Attiana, to ordain an addi- 
tional number of bishops ; but that ecr 
clesiastic, faithful to his mother church, 
'Oxid sted&st in the vows which he had 
made, firmly dedared to the sovereign, 
that he was not at liberty to comply 
.with the injunction, unless permission 
were obtained from the patriarch of 
Akxandcia. A deputation therefore 
arrived from Ethiopia to obtain the 
consent both of the caliph of Egypt, 
and the patriarch of AIex?indria. Ha- 
'fedah manifested a willingness to grant 
the request ; but it was shewn by Ga- 
briel the patriarch, that Ethiopia would 
soon become hostile to Egypt, if no re-< 
ligious bond of connection subsisted be« 
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tween them. The neason aauigmA iff 
the patriarch was satififoctcay ^ ^Usfy- 
fiah; and the oburah of Etluopia oon- 
dnued to be dependent oa ^rfae <ohuTch 
nf E ypt. 

When >Redwan subnuteed to the iM- 
li|^, he mas not exponsd to che ^po* 
Xtt^unem jwhich treason deserwd ; 'but, 
to ptrevent renewed attempts ftota, 
his resdess ambidon, be vns cast -oka 
confinement. White every tlm% wat 
qmet throu^ent the 'realm, and die 
^tiictnessof jttspioion removed, Redwaft 
TJQS either rratored to libs-pj^^-Ar^BcapeA 
secretly^frDm coBfinement, -Mid appetn- 
ed again with a fomudable body of t&- 
ixts. But, owing to the insubordtaa- 
tion of an intxactible and profligate 
^nnhituds, 'Commotions tfrequendy oc- 
curred in lEgypt; and, m a tumult 
:amongiHsfoUowerSi''Redwan was put to 
death, and the caliph was delivered fivm 
■' aresdess enemy." 

■ ^Renandotr Hitt.pat. p. jio, (re. 
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ag .-^Sauhcd a -fioiga tof :«w«fitf y«4f^ 
^Bd At ihe ^e of -cij^^jr; .and ««$ 
snsoMded by>h» soa^haaacd. UD4er4iK 
naafte'of -Ob&h^r Sidlah. ^ ra^s^d to 
tlK iofteie'iC^>viaer .Najnaoddui, who ha^ 
been hk itiEber'«^vouFite.; Jstut Ali Bbq 
Selur, Uk governor ^of Aleuodcia, was 
luuioHs (to «)ltam .tibat-sution;; and, 'Un- 
der the influence ef^s^}piQintmeai„-iic 
marched <tD Gntad Cairo, and ^com- 
Htasiicd the i)r«uqg kk^ to d^oseihe 
nast, 'Bbaherwasbat.inthejeightcenth 
3«ar:io£hi» ^ge^nd wau5iudiuie4, ihrough 
&ar, to grati%the .ambitien of All.; 
an^.'NojnMiddin^ attemptiu^ to resent 
tbe i]^«u<y which be hsji sustained, Jell 
aisapfi&oe to thejpow^r and designs of 
bis iwftl.^ Xhe -new viz^ Jaad &rced 
hinuelf into oiEsoontiaiy bo tbe.injcU- 
natioQ of xhe xa^ib ; -and Naser, who 
vrf» A iavBurite of the ycning prince, 
tbcust .down Ali from his usurped dig- 
m^« and j>Iaced bis ow^^thor, Abbas 
<NB that.iaafoctaxLt^tation. 
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But the caliph' was tm&jrCmiMe ' on 
every side, for the new vizer plbtted 
the destruction, and accomplished the 
death of the princft himself. The ca- 
liph was invited to the vizer's bouse; bat» 
while lost in the pleasures of a banquet, 
and indulging in the joys of society, he 
and his attending courtiers were put to 
death. The vizer Ablwis had obtained, 
his office by the influence which his son 
Naser had with the caliph ; and Abbas 
attempted to vindicate his ingratitude 
to the young prince, by alleging, that 
he had made unnatural proposals to hi^ 
son, and that the character of Naser 
had been injured by the intimacy which 
subsisted between him and Dhaher. But 
it is more probable, that the ot^ect he 
had in view was to acquire additional 
power, by shaking off the restraints of an 
active prince, and eiyoying the uncon- 
trouled authority of an infent reign. 
In confirmation of this idea, the succes- 
sor was but a child ; and if the vizer*s 
view had not been aggrandisement, htj 
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.'muilfi bam withdrawn iirbm court, and 
assigned i)is office. It was his datyto 
bave^ separated his son from the influ- 
ence. of the caliph, and left Dhaher to 
the e^ds of his own conduct,, rather 
than to have stained his hands in guilt; 
and brought infamy upon his own 
head. 

An embassy had lately been sent to 
Europe to strficic another crusade ; for 
all: Syria was agitated by the power of 
the Saracens and Turks. ^Vt^thecourtof 
the Seljucides, the principal officers and 
■generals rose to so much power, that 
they were denominated A&becs, or go- 
vernors of the priiice. The family of 
Acsaxkcax became powerful at Mossul 
and Aleppo, and were at this time ter- 
rible by their influence and success. 
The famous &'. Bematd, who, in the 
cell of a recluse, was listened to as a pro- 
phet, recommended a numerous and 
weli-appbnued crusade. By this (pinion 
he gratified Pope ' Eugenius Jll and 
the general ^irit of the christians 
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m£unipc Louis VH of Brmte, and 
Goantd im a£ Gomamiy^ sdeised ithe 
Uesun^offioaiani; aiul,>hasdsig^dnniK 
togediwr a ^aasc mnkitudeiof attsndKiite, 
narcliGd aomiTd feruntem. £kaiL«ii, 
die/queea.tif i^nwce, fcilewcddier bud^ 
and many iennles (joined vtic toain. 

A variety of discouragements be&l 
diem hj )tbe wa^; johd 'the ^deoeaful 
Vfmdvatx£fAaaa6ii€omneaas^ dtC'cm^ 
peror'<}f Conseantiixa^e, chsw Coiimd 
into idistvess, ^nd teapeRd ka&amnoya» 
manif >eRilI;s. jS^&er vavicois toils md 
fl»tstem. ijonis and aConnid'mec:xt je*- 
Tusalem, amid«nibnic«di«it^tiro mint- 
ed nears df joy tmd ^sotfow. Hiej-ito* 
tOBipted 'the siege of iEtemasDix, ^m 
tfaur ^etnaioing tr»o|)s iwexe amfit Jk 
actiMi; tfeaohery appeu-ed-intbeiamiy^ 
find the.rt^f(l oommanders TotoimeditD 
£urope with ihame -aad ^dba^point* 
ment. 

A.iD. xi5'3.— Ttmae transBCftians -!»»• 
boldeaed ^e esuBmies ^ fioixfK, and 
the iHmSition of :Syna was<e»»y do^ 
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]xicire7i9carioiu&, and i&aii^ht 'with kIbb^ 
ger. 'Jenualem wasassailed by :;he Sa^' 
raoens ; bm ^ue iswatdevs were divran 
baok , and 'Bftidmn c'he iking opened : an 
oi^svK warc^insc the'Mednmmcdais, 
ftnd laid viege to ^hkelan. fUnx :a«^ 
eiant city :wbs of consiikxable exxient, 
xnfd wrongly de&nded±iy walls aorad bnl- 
watf^. It 'had'outwotteito'^jrarant, or 
retard aJHear approach-; and Are whaJe 
was of a semicircular foFra, '-hamngihe 
flsa-sbore ior its ^UaineteT. ,'Bdklwin, 
though young, conducted the asgeimth 
much :addre« ; . anQ :tbe rttumi mas .Be- 
^emded Wkhcour^ and dcill. 'Wixn, 
iherofoie, the chriidaBsgaineda^ootof 
gsottod, •tbey ^^iacd it through psril 
ERid blood; and 'frequently it faappsned, 
that what they -gained to-day 'Aey lost 
bsfcn^^the appe&ri^> of to-mo craw^ststm. 
Fire raondis had the ^hostile parties 
strivon in «qual conflict, when anungev- 
cms -fleet -from 'Egypt arrired, witharms 
and provisions. The chiistiaas, wtej 
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had only a few galUes, dunt not try the 
issue with so powerful a force, but. re- 
tired quickly, to avcnd danger and de- 
struction. Thus the besieged were aiu- 
mated in their defence, and those who 
invested the town were ready to des- 
pond. To abandon the siege, and re- 
turn to Jerusalem, were the prevaiHng 
sentiments of the christian army ; but 
the grand master of the knights of S^ 
John spumed at the proposal, and im- 
paediately the knights clashed their ar- 
mour in defiance. 

In this honourable resolution they 
were supported by the patriarch of Je- 
rusalem ; and the army were inspired 
with a spirit of perseverance. Every 
day the attack and the defence betame 
more bloody; quarter was neither asked 
nor given. The whole warlike engine; 
of the siege were employed, and multi- 
tudes on both sides were swept into dfe- 
struetion. Long did the fierceness of 
the siege continue, till, upon the 12'* of 
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August 1 154;" a treaty 'was executed, 
which left the christiatism possession cf 
lAshkelcoi. The fame of tlus conquest 
raised the honour of the knights ; and 
many privileges were CMiferrcd upon 
the religious orders wbo fought in de- 
fence o£ the Holy land." 

A. D. ir54_It has already been ob- 
served, that the heir to the caliphate of 
Egypt was but a child j and we fmd 
that Abbas the vizer brought him from 
the women's apartments in the sera- 
glio, and placed him oa the throne. To 
his name, Abulcasem, vras added Fayez 
Benasrillah ; but the young caliph, only 
five years old, was imfit to manage the 
important concerns of the kingdom; 
and therefore the ambitious vizer was 
gratified with the uncontrouled direc- 
tion of public a£^rs. 



° Some fay A. D. 1 153. 

f Abulphanj.p. 257; Will.Tyr. Ub. xfti, c.z6, tec; 
M. VertOt. torn. 1, ItTrc i ; Ct M. D'Herbdot, titrc Haft* 

dah Lcdiailloh. % ■ • . ■ 
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tfis-wpbktg views maidc'^bka' retga 
wi^ ^i«uunptiQnv and. ibu cflnaoioiiB 
g9ile> nxidisfed him tj^ranniciii; Sism 
didt he become o&ous im the peo{ds:;;,aad. 
the; edfaim-wa^ ineraued^.b^i nhorpnovaili- 
ifitg opinioni. thai h«- hta^.muofeiied riic 
preceding calipK '^i'h.f 3wiZaiiie^d». 
QftOQAWickii in ehte0 of the^arxnin,. was 
lau41')^oa^ied iiif»a-tQ-vindioate:tiiff:-eave 
of insuKont hlbodL The la^cs of tfie 
ecnutt enitd'foc wtigsanceji aoi^ ttaxmg 
(^ th«ip hair,, thay- mot' it tee tdnr: gene- 
xstt aata^mencMiniidr of sDirow;. andi a<ait*- 
BaulUs tei inqiiiry and- puadsbiQEosii.. 

b wu a h»)»rdous- expoixinsDt: to 
dtaw'tbjs.snrocd agaiiin8fttiie:yiEeT;.hcfiise 
wbom'QCcr}} authDrkyi a£ the stuciHnn- 
ftdc; but Talaj? &h. tks- ssrviec wbisk 
WM* duKtD'hiraoaati^; au^-appmbecfi- 
sive, or perhaps awoEO: o£ the viasi^ 
guilt, he collected his troops^ and 
marched to\vard the palace. The <5c- 
casion was momentous : Abbas saw his 
danger, and' fled into Syria ; hut. was 
there overtaken by the hand' q£ TSBt- 
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^e ai i c e, am! suffired" death: Hfe sou 
Nhser was brought back to Grand Catrv; 
and' died' in tftc midst of torments. 

It iis' presumed tfcat TaAzfi condoct 
■was not' altogetfrer free ftonr- seffislt 
■views ; for, uponthc dfcatft oTAbbas, He 
was constituted- vizer, and assuraoj 
high autfiority m the state: TBcpower 
of the Fatimitr caltpfas was stiH more 
and more giving way to that of then: 
vizers; andtbeamtttionoFFalliTv Air- 
ing a weakrreign, grasped, andoeerciset^ 
almost rfiff whcfe^ prcrogatires of the 
staee." 

A. D. riflo. — After a reign of Kttfc 
more than six years, the throne became 
vacant by the death of ^ycz, and' Aftc 
dknab, the grandson of Haftdah, warin'- 
vited to the government, by the name of 
Aded Ledfnillab. One of the first events 
which happened in thir reign, was the 
death of the vizcr Talay Ben 2mic. Hfe 



b Abidphntjaius, p. 357, Sic. 
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vras osmsioated by some hired. ruffians* 
and having^ si^spected the -caliph <i^ 
forming the. |riot, be ijpbraided him 
with the deed. Conscious of his own 
integrity^ Aded L<edimUah maintaioed 
his innocence j and, finding chat his 
aunt had been accessory to ttte iuurderj 
he committed her to the disposal of the 
dying yizer, and she was instantLj^ be- 
headed;^ 

X^eath was undoubtedly the. portion 
trhich she deserved ; but we are some- 
what moved at finding, revenge in the 
breast of a dying m^. Example might 
be useful to the living, and necessary 
for the order of society ; but mercy 
and forgiveness would have been proper 
and amiable in the departing vizer; ^ho; 
with all his sins upon his own head, was 
taking the last step, which was to sepa- 
rate him from the world, and place hinl 
beforebis judge. Having obtained, from 
the timid and over-awed caliph, the suc- 
cession of the vizerate for hi» son^ T»* 
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lay surrendered his life into the hands 
of him who gave it. 

Of all the governors who then pre- 
sided over the different provinces \)f 
Egypt, Shawer was recommended, bj 
the kte vizer to his son, as the most 
prudent and worthy of confidence; bur^ 
in the unsettled condition of the king- 
dom, Shawer was treated with ingrati- 
tude, and, feeling indignant, he burse 
out into rebdlion. The young vizer 
fled from his approach, and Shawer 
seized upon the reins of government. 
The caliph was little regarded, for, at 
this period of the Fatimite dynasty, 
the vizers of Egypt had not the name^ 
but they possessed the absolute authority 
of the Emir al Omra at the court of 
Bagdad. The appellation of vizer, or 
prime minister, was not sufficiently dig- 
nified for the extent of their acquired 
powers ; and therefore the vizers of 
Egypt now assumed the name of sultan, 
which signifies lord, signior, or king. 

Scarcely had Shawer laid himsilf 

Foi, IL , . T 
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dovTn on the couch of state, vhen the 
din of arms roused him to action. Darg- 
ham, an officer of high rant in the 
army, saw the disturbed situation of af- 
iairs ; and was moved by ambition to aim 
at powier, amid the changes of the state. 
Shawer, who was lately but the goremor 
pf a province, had now his seat next 
to the' caliph himself; and, excepting 
the name, was in reality the sovereign 
of the country ; and why might not 
Dargham overthrow that usurper ? 

Thus the aspiring and powerful gen- 
eral reasoned ; and the vizer, or sultan, 
as he was now called, being unprepared 
for an attack, Dargham surrounded him 
unawares in the palace. By good for- 
tune, and friendly aid, Sbawer escaped, 
and took refuge at Damascus, which 
was now in the possession of Nureddin,* 
an Atabec prince ; and there that emir 
kept bis court. Various efforts were 
made to procure his aid in favour of 
the fogitive sultan ; but he cautiously 
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Viewed the field of hazard, and counted 
the chances of triumph or defeat. 

A. D. 1 1 64. — Dirgham, while in pur- 
suit of Shawer, met the army of Amaury; 
the king of Jerusalem, who had succeed* 
fed Baldwin III. The atmies approach-' 
fed each other with hostile designs ; foil 
the Egyptians were enraged at the lossei 
which the^ had suflfered by the Christ- 
ians ; and the leaders of the crusade 
Waited for an opportunity of conquer-i 
iAg £gyptj as a necessary step foi* the 
peace and security d£ the Holy land. 
Thfe droops of Jerusalem were chiefly 
tiomposed of the templars and the knighti 
rf S'. John. They were led on witH 
sfttrit, and displayed their native bravery; 
The Egyptians, m the haunts of eflfe- 
minaby, had lost the ardour of martial 
prowess j but if they had been more 
hardy and fearless than they T*ere, yet,' 
moving in their loose robeSf and lightly 
armed, they could not have withstood^ 
in open battle, the intrepid chaihpions 
of Europej who were clothed Completc- 
f a 
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ly in sted. In the speed of conquestj 
the ariny'of the crusa<i6 hastened to 
' Egypt, where they spread terror and 
destruction. The fear of Egypt be^ 
coming a province of the thristians over- 
Came the scruples of Nureddin; and he 
granted effectual assistance to the un- 
fortunate Shawer.* 

Nureddin appointed a numerous army 
for Egypt, who were apparently under 
the command of Shawer, but really at 
the disposal of the Syrian general As»- 
doddin Shiraguah, or Sbiracuah.* Thus 
prepared they boldly entered Egypt ; met 
the enemy ; and Dargham felL Shawer 
was restored to his former powers ; but 
in the day of prosperity he forgot bis 
benefactor, and neglected to pay Nu- 
reddin the stipulated rewards. Nured- 
din was secretly pleased with the treach^* 
ery- of Shawer, because it afforded a 



1 4 Abnipharaj. p. z62 j Rcnaudot. Hist. Pat. Alex* 
p. 513} ct Vertott torn, i, livre 1.. 
* Or, ai European writers call l(im> Bjxxoor 
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pretence for subduing Egypt, and add- 
ing it to his own possessions. Quickly, 
therrfore, he sent Shiracuah with in- 
'cyeased forces, commanded him to chas- 
tise the perfidy of the Egyptian sultan, 
and subdue the country for the emir of 
Damascus. ; 

Seeing the danger to which he was 
exposed, Shawer offered terms of ac- 
commodation to the king of Jerusalem^ 
who was still in Egypt, and by large 
snmis secured him as an ally. "We can* 
mot develop, with certainty, the reason 
of -Amaury's conduct, for as Egypt wae 
an otgect of his peculiar desire, ^ would 
^>pear that he ought to have retained 
what he possessed, and, in this time of 
Shawer*s perturbation, made a grand 
efibrt to overthrow him. But perhaps 
■Che circumstances of Egypt were such, 
at that juncture of time, as to preclude 
the hopes of subduing it. There might 
also be but a doubtful prospect of being 
able to conduct his army in safety to 
Palestine, while the Syrian bordei- of 
T3 
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Egypt was deluged by the troops t^Jht- 
Tnascus. 

It might leem better, in the nxeali- 
^me, to join his anqy with the troops 
of Shawer ; to receive a sum of money 
to answer some of his most pressing de- 
mands ; and to wait a more favourablte 
opportunity for attempting the wt^ec- 
tion of Egypt. His soldiers in the army 
of Shawer would be inured to the cli- 
mate, and if the ^rces of Nureddin 
should be repelled, the bold Imights of 
S'. John and the temple, who had swpr» 
to defend the christian cause, would be 
ready, when occasion ofiered, to overr 
throw the feeble goyernm^nt of the Far 
timites. and erect thp standard of the 
cross upon the walls of Grand Cairo, 
in the meantime, Nureddjn was notuit- 
employed in Syria ; and, by his thrcati- 
ening movements, he alarmed the chrjsr 
tians for the safety of Jerusalem. Unr 
der these apprehensions they were easily 
persuaded to abandon the Egyptian soL- 
^n ; and, permitting Shiracuah to quit 
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Felusium, where he bad been closely 
shut up, they allowed him to return in 
peace to Damascus. * 

Enraged at the defeat which he had 
sustained at Felusium, and detennined 
to acquire the sovereignty of Egypt, Nu- 
reddin set Shiracuah at the head of a 
Still more powerful army; possessed him- 
self of Giza; and became master of Alex-* 
andria. In this expedition Shiracuah 
was accompanied by his nephew Sala- 
din,' who was left to defend Alexandria^ 
while his uncle extended his conquest^ 
into Upper Egypt. 

The arms of Shawer and his associates 
pressed so hard on Alexandria, that Sa-^ 
ladin was in danger, and Shiracuah hast- 
ened back to his relief, but was prevaiW 
ed upon, by negociation, to quit the en*^ 
terprise, and return to Syria with his 
nephew and the whole troo{». The 



b Abutpharaj. p. 261, jfij j n Rcnaudot. Hist. Pat- 
V-phSH- 

' Salah-al-dtn. 
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reason of this unexpected, and, as it 
would appear, unjustifiable proceeding. 
Was probably the sickly and diminished 
state of his troops ; but ostensibly it was 
the subtQtssion of Shawer, and the sums 
of money paid for deliverance.' 

A. D. 1167.— Still Amaury looked 
with ambition towards Egypt ; but to 
produce a reasonable prospect of success, 
the country must be assailed at once 
both by sea and land. Ships, therefore, 
must be procured from a maritime ally j 
and the military knights of the cross 
had scruples to fight on any other ac- 
count but in defence of their religion 
and the Holy land. The enmity of the 
Mohammedans, however^ and the re- 
peated treachery of their conduct, were 
viewed as suflicient reasons for treating 
them like enemies. Upon this determi- 
nation; a powerful army passed the de- 
•sert, and laid siege to Pelusium. Hav^ 
ing easily possessed themselves of that 

* Re&andot. HJst. Fat. Al». p. ?34. 
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city, they marched to Grand Cairo, and 
made the caliph, as well as the sultan, 
tremble on the throne. 

Amaury was at the head of his troops ; 
and while he was rafting upon his arms, 
waiting for a final adjustment between 
him and the sultan, behold the armies 
of Noreddin covered the land, and ad- 
vanced in terrible array. Amaury was 
alarmed for his own safety and that of 
his troops ; but Shiracuah, the Syrian 
general, rather avoided than sought an 
engagement. His object, at the mo- 
ment, was not to subdue the king of 
Jerusalem, at the hazard of weakening 
his forces ; but it was to push forward 
in the conquest of Egypt, and the total 
overthrow of the Fatimite power. The 
troops of^ the crusade were permitted to 
escape, and Amaury, having left Egypt, 
which had lately trembled at his pre- 
sence, returned to Jerusalem with grief 
and selfrcondemnation.' 



d Wm. Tjr. lib. xiz, pauim. 
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A. D. 1 1 69. — ^We have already s^ep, 
the abject state in which the caliph o£ 
Egypt was placed ; for, when a vi^ser or 
sultan was ^pointed, the whole temporal 
power was lodged with him j and Aded 
Ledinillah might rather be considered 
as a prisoner than the sovereign of the 
state. When Shiracuah arrived at Cairo, 
the caliph received him a^ a iiriend. and 
rejoiced to be delivered from the domi- 
nion of Shawer. The sultan employed 
all his power, and all his address, to re- 
sist the influence and arms of Shiracuah; 
but the £Ltal order was given^ and, by 
the mandate of the caliph, aided by the 
power of the Syrian emperor, Shawer 
was beheaded. 

Shiracuah was invested witha r<^al 
robe, and constituted vi?er, with all its 
dignities and ^moluqients. I71 this state 
of the city, th^ pepple rose in an up- 
roar, because a strange was placed in 
the seat of authority ; but large bene- 
factions appeased them, and the costly 
palace of the late sultan was given up to 
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.plunder, llie bouours tif Sbiracuah^ 
however, vere of short duration, for, in 
a few weeks, he yielded to the stroke of 
death, and Saladin, his nephev, rcne to 
the supreme command.f 
. We cannot cootemplatd the elevation 
fsf Saiadin without a high degree of 
-wonder and astonidiment ; for he wa« 
the youngest of all the grandees who 
looked up for the office of sultan. It is 
impossible to ascertain whether he ob- 
tained his ^^ipqimnifflit through the 
weakness of Aded, the fame of his own 
■military exploits, or by a hope which 
1^ caliph might enterti^, that, under 
the managemeut of a young and unex- 
perienced {tfince, he might be able to 
shake ofif the Turkish yoke, and assert 
the dignky of his station. Whatever 
designs Saladin might cherish of be- 
jcoming at length independent of the 
lord of Damascus, yet he acted for a 



I Abulphaiaj. p. 263; D'Herbelot, titre Schirgoueh; 
rt Renaudot. Hist. Pjt. Alex. p. 531, 533- 
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while with discretion toward Nureddin, 
and shewed every mark of deference 
and respect. He received his orders with 
cheerfulness, and executed his command 
with ready submission. 

The powerful Nureddin was the na- 
tural enemy of the European adventur- 
ers who had made settlements in Pales- 
tine, and not only sought for temporal 
dominion, but had left their country 
with the avowed purpose of supporting 
the hkh of the gospel, in opposition to 
the religion of Mohammed. If the 
christians were objects of jealousy to 
Nureddin, every step of aggrandizement 
which he took was a ground of suspi- 
cion to the leaders of the crusade. When, 
therefore, he had over-rrun Egypt, and 
had all its resources at his command, 
they were under the most fearful appre- 
hensions of his power and vengeance. 
Their direct and obvious course, was to 
pass into Egypt, and overthrow, if pos- 
sible, that establishment which the emir 
of Dainascus had acquii-ed among th^ 
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branehes of the Nile. But time and 
disasters had thinned the ranks of the 
christian warriors, and the source of 
their supply, which was in a distant 
land, had almost become dry. Diflfer- 
ent embassies had been sent into the 
west ; but, on various accounts, the ap- 
plications for succour were unsuccess- 
ful 

In the meantime, the emperor of Con- 
stantinople, in compliance with the wish 
of Amaury, had sent to his assistance a 
fleet of more than 200 vessels. These 
ships anchored in the harbour of Acca, 
where it was concerted among the com- 
manders, both by sea and land, in what 
manner Egypt was to be assailed. The 
fleet of Constantinople sailed along the 
coast, and met the troops of Amaury 
near the eastern branch of the Nile. 

Assisted by the ships, the soldiers 
crossed the river ; and the united forces 
of Greece and Palestine approached the 
walls of Damietta. The christians ex- 
pected to have taken the town by sur- 
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prise ; but the garrison was well provide 
fed with evtty thing necesiary to defend 
it. White the affliy and ffeet of the 
crosftdes wefd safierifig a vnTtstf of hard- 
^ips in the siege of Damietta, Nufed- 
din was attacking their |}c^sstons in 
Syria ; aad they found it 6]^edie&t to 
tetxirn into the ease, £^ resist hit en- 
croachments. 

Nareddin was anxious to diminish thd 
settlements of the crosad^s in Syria; and 
Saladin was desirous of obtaining the 
key of Egypt toward the borders of 
Arabia and Palestine. With this view' 
the snhan of Egy^t laid sieg* to Askt^ 
Ion, and Made Tarious infoadis into the 
adjoining wrritories ; yet b* was obliged 
to retirm horns without accomplishing 
any recful purpose. Nareddin, the 
prince of Dai^iscus:, finding that Sala- 
din was possessed of etei^ strong hold 
in Egypt, and also master of the palace^ 
formed a steady resolution of tearing 
from the caliph the last emblem of power 
and respect* 
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For chis piirpose he commanded the 
ftame of Aded Ledinillah to be omit-* 
led ia the public prayers of the mosque, 
and thftt of Mostadl, the caliph of Bag" 
dad, to be pronounced m its stead. Thi? 
attempt was viewed by Saladin as too 
bold an experiment, because the caliph 
had stiU many friends in the realm; and, 
moreover, the Egyptians being mostly 
Shiites, would naturally be enraged ac 
having their mosques polluted by the 
name of a Sonnite caliphl But the re- 
soIutifMi of Nureddin was immoveable, 
and, having issued a positive command, 
his will was obeyed. 

In a solemn council of the grandees, 
the perilous prefect was canvassed, and, 
while the attempt was viewed by many 
with uneasy forebodings, a Persian emir 
boldly oSered to hazard the experiment. 
The name of Mostadi was pronounced 
m the public prayers ; the multitudes 
were amazed ; but their vigour and pa- 
triotism were so much enfeebled, that 
scarcely a murmur was heard. Aded 
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was at that time strached on a bed of 
affliction ; for the accumulated evils of 
life had borne him dowh' The last 
'stroke of degradation inflicted by Nu- 
reddin was not made known to the ex- 
piring caliph;, and, in a few days, he vras 
removed from the trials and sorrows of 
life. In him the dynasty of the Fati- 
mites was terminated, after haying exist- 
ed about 263 year*. At the death of 
A4ed Ledinillah, the green standard, be- 
longing to the descendants of Moham- 
med, was wra{^)ed up, never to be again 
unfurled in Egypt, as the white had de- 
paned with the Ommiades, and as the 
black did with the house of Abbas.', 

A. D. nyi.-JTo amuse the mind of 
the caliphs of Egypt, when they were 
shut out ftom the active scenes of liie, 
the palace was splendidly adorned and 
prepared for scenes of festivity and dis- 
sipation. It was in truth a prison, but 



• AbulphaTaj. p. 266 j et D'Hcrbdot, litres Noureii' 
din et Salahcddin. 3 
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it vns a prisoa cf state, Withia the 
gloomy doors, there were gems and pre* 
cious, stones, ensigns of royalty, and 
sofes of state : there, top, were aii ex- 
tensive library, fountains of water, and 
artificial cascades. Every species of 
luxury which could enervate the mind 
was prepared for the caliph ; and thus 
he was dissolved in indolence, while his 
Vizer usurped the supreme command, 
and while the l^enumbing powers of ef- 
feminate pursuits were preparing the 
state for changes and dissolution. 

Saladin had now the reins of Egypt 
completely in his own hand, though, in 
appearance, he was direCTed by the com- 
mand of Nureddin. Each of these 
princes was jealous of the other's power, 
and each of them aimed at his rival's 
destruction. But in the niidst of those 
ambitious designs, Nureddin breathed 
his last, and removed the fears of Sala- 
din. He was an elegant and engaging 
prince ; majestic in his figure ; severe, 
but just in his conduct -, and among the 

FoL IL U 
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cries of eppressibn, wticfr felldwi&d las 
death, the nairie of Nurenddm wi» octer- 
ei} with emotiotls ef re*6rraee tod're^ 
gret." 

^ Abulfed> vol* tiif p' €2i« IK. 
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CHAP. I. 

Th$ jfifubite ^ndsty. . . i SalaiUn. i . JOUputes 
about the crown ^ Jormalem. . . . Lusigntai 
d^eated at Tiberias. . . . Desperate d^erKe 

of Jerusalem •^. John E^Acre taken 

from Saladin by the armies of the crusade. 
.... The termination of the At/ubite dy- 
nasty. 

A. b. 1174. qalAdin was now firmly 
A. H. 570. ^ seated upon the throne 
of Egypt J the disputed daims to tite 
succession of Nureddin's empire opei^ 
a field of exertion for the active and 
ambitious mind of the Eg^tian sultan. 
Sftbdin had his extraction Sartt one of 
the most illustrious tribes of the Curdes^ 
who came fi'om 1 btanch of Moupi 
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Taurus, and, spreading themselves aloOg 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
gave to that country the name of Cur- 
destan. Two brothers. Assadeddin Shi- 
racuah, aixd ' Nogenioddin Ayub,' hav- 
ing left their friends and country, went 
upon an adventure into Irac, and rose 
to eminence at Mossul, in the service of 
Zenghi. 

Uptto the death of their master, a dif- 
ference Existed between his sons about 
the division of his possessions ; and the 
two Ciirdish brothefs att'abhed themselves 
to the interests of Nureddin, who fixed 
his residence at Aleppo. Shiracuah, the 
elder of the brothers, was sent, as wc 
have found, by Nureddin with an army 
into Egypt, attended by his^ephewSa- 
ladin, who has now risen to . the sove- 
reign and uncontrouled command of 
that country. When elevated to the 
throne, he did not aspire to any other 
name -but sultan ; for, not b^ing deem- 

r ■■ - . 'Or Job. • 
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ed the successor of Mohammed^ he was 
not pontiff of the Moslem religion, and 
' therefore not entitled to the name of 
caliph." 

TKe counts of Sicily, in the progress 
of their ambition, had been honoured 
with the title of king ; and, about this 
time, we find William II, of that island, 
lying in siege before Alexandria. He 
appears to have engaged. in the interest 
of the crusades ; but the arms of Sala- 
din obliged him to leave Alexandria, 
and return to Sicily with disappoint- 
ment and disgrace. In the foUcftving 
year, Saladin traversed Syria with much 
success, took Damascus, constituted bi^ 
brother Turan governor of the city, and 
returned with triumph into Egypt; , His 
active spirit wasnowemployedin-beau-. 
tifying Grand Cairo, Jiromoting literal 
ture, and carrying forward works' (rf be* 
neficence. 



•> AbulpharaJ. p. iS-j ; D'Heiteldt, tiite 'Noureddni 
et Ayub. , . ' 

Us 
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^. p. 1 177 — rSoladm was dra\m, at 
thU time from his domestic pucsuits, by 
tte iirogras of events is Syria and Pa- 
lestine, Amauvy. king of Jerusalem, 
0ied, and his^n, Baldwin IV, was doth- 
ed with the ensigns and powers of royat 
ty. He met Saladin near Asfakdon, 
3nd though the soldiers of the Egyptian 
sultan were nuaeroui atid well appoint- 
ed, yet they yielded to the desperate 
mlour of the knights and soldiers of 
^IdtnB, The army of Salifdin was so 
ntwA enfeebled by this unexpected rcr 
pulse, that the Mattered reiqains hast- 
ened toward £$ypt ; but muy of them 
perishsd a. the desert, ^d the return 
to C;uio vat SBwItni with djis^age.* 

A.D. 1180— NaaccLediniUahwasn^W 
ca%b.of Bagdail.ai>di to secure bis ia^ 
tetestin Egypt, he test a splendid em- 
tnssy m Gnnd Cairo to acknowledge 
Saladin as lawful sultan. This acknowr 
ledgment of the' eastern caliph elated 

. iL ,■■--.■- 

' Remndot. Ku. Fat, Alex. p. 541. 
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jSakdin, and gave him more ioapprtance 
ia the state » £ot though the successors 
pf Mohanuoed b^^ lost their temporal 
jwwer, yet they luaintuaed a sacred 
character, which, in the eye of the Mo; 
hairunedans, rendered their countenance 
asd apipcEiobation of g^^t Avail. Sak- 
dia, &diBg the importance of this oew- 
iy-acqai|Fed d^pixy, was 3eadou$ in per-r 
foi^mmg deeds of heroispi nprthy of his 
rank ; and Syria, w^ch had long been 
lC»Bv^l^ed, w^;^ then in ^W greater con-!- 
fioion, and ^en}and«d his in^ediat« 
preseacp. 

Hamiig atsas^d his a£ur«> a£ htuoc, 
paladin -iQaEcl)Gd £^r ^yria m^ a Qonr 
^deral^ army, but was repvlsed in his 
^ist atMmptp to secure and .extend hd$ 
pcGsessim^ i^ that pimtince, . Both at 
Aleppo god MoKful :his^ v^miiei ,>Ferr fd^r 
M, aad during his absence Egypt was 
ia 4aqg^. , T^ chris^ans of the cru- 
sade fitted out a fleet against it in th^ 
Red sea^ and ^mptoms of disafieciaon 
appeared at lf9me ; but Saladp yigof* 
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ously di^elled the clouds, ,aod quickly 
averted the threatening; storm." The 
aspect of a£&irs became more serene; and 
we are now to view him in- a' train of 
success. 

To trace hb progress in Syria, wbuH 
be to follow him from field to siege, and 
from siege to battle. His conquests Were 
various, and Aleppo^ together with Mos- 
sul, which had formerly stood in proud 
defiance, were now forced to siirroider 
before him. While the colossal power 
of Saladin was trampling under foot the 
districts of Syria, the kingdom of Pa? 
lestine was losing its strength, and hast- 
ening to ruin. Baldwin IV was a prince 
of a weak body, as well as a feeble mind j 
and his numerous diseases induced a.' le- 
ptosy which terminated his dajre. BaMr 
win V, who was his nephew and suc- 
<iessor, did not survive hi'm seven months ; 
and the path to the throne was keenly 
drsputed. 

While Baldwin IV was king of Jeru- 
salem', his eldest sister Sybilla was nwtr 
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-fied to Guy de-LusignmyOf the family 
of La'Marche, who had come in.pU- 
gripiagc to the Holy land, i .B^dwin be- 
ing unqualified for government, eith^ 
by strength of body or; mind, t^nsti- 
tuted his brother-in-law regent! of the 
kingdom; but Raymond, -a prince- of 
the crusade^ and count of Tripoli, ,7^ 
enraged at this transaction, ^ud bran- 
dished his sword with vongeanoe. To 
whom, said Raymond, should the king- 
dom look for assistance and direction in 
time of need, but tp him who^c njcrits 
and connec^ons hold him up to view-? 
And so powerful was the party of this 
aq>iring lord, that Bald^rin found it ex- 
pedient to displace Guy de Lusignan, and 
^point RaymQjid to the. goyenuiflcnt of 
,the kingdotiQ. 

. As so much desire of pqwer appear*- 
c^d among the ■ omtending parties whilf: 
£aldwui IV was upon the throne j and 
as his nephew, Baldwin V, di?d sp spon 
after his coronation, it. was fi-equently 
suggested that undue means had prema- 
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tunly cot off 1^ young hwg. 9iU^k^c^ 
«ver was -die oocaston of ha 4Qa^, hu 
modwr SjbiUa kept the ev^Oit a j^pq- 
feund ^Kiet, till ^e had secixred w her 
£ivOTr the interest <Mf t^ puri^reh elf 
Jerusalem imd the knigfats^theTeo^pile, 
The palflfce w» con^etely guarded mdi 
troops J and die first intixnjuxai vfaich 
the pe^ie received of the desdi of ihca: 
%ing, was the ppoclaraat&on; whidi an*- 
iwnnced die acceKum of SytnUa and 
her hu^ond to the cromn of Jenmir 
lem. Ra;j^niond coiuit of l^dpoli, and 
the whole of hk adheiwnts, voflnd z»- 
venge. 

It was T^resemed to the queen, t^ 
-{heve SjUther was, oar cea^M be any cii- 
jection c^red against her eletrartion to 
the throne ; but that Guy de E^gnaMi 
the^h h«r husband, and gracsfttl in-his 
f^earance; was destitute <j£ ibat coiu^f 
age and martktl experience whi^ oevld 
fitUm fM-^e perilous »tuation in which 
lie was placed. Hwy' assuMd her of 
liheH c(Kmt6aw3ce and sa|^ort, pinyvidir 
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ed she would divorce Iier husband and 
reign alone. Sybilla felt keenly all the 
injuries sbe had sulfered, and the former 
wounds had pot yet ceased to fester; 
hut |sbe was a woman of discernment, 
and knew how to take deep and effectual 
counsel. 

With apparent readiness she com- 
plied with the proposal : Guy was di- 
vorced ; and, by the hands pf the pa- 
triarch, amid the shouts of general joy, 
the crown royal was placed upon the 
head of Sybilla. The queen rose with 
j^aceful deportment, and, with the ut- 
most coolness and resolution, took the 
prown from her own head and placed 
it upon that of Lusignan. £y private 
9nd previous agreement, he had placed 
himself near her throne i and having 
given him the crown, she embraced hin^ 
as her husband, and hailed him king. 
The whole assembly were struck with 
astonishment ; but the banner of the 
Yfflaplars yrzs waved fof thfir protection. 
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and those who would not applaud, durs^ 
not murmur. 

In this feeble and distracted state of 
the kingdom, the eye of Saladin was 
directed toward Jerusalem ; but several 
places of strength and consideration 
must be taken before the Holy city could 
be approached. An ambitious man and 
a conqueror iS seldom deficient in find- 
ing reasons for attempting a measure 
which points tq success and aggrandise- 
ment ; but, in this case, reasons for a 
war with Jerusalem were obviously pre- 
sented. The christians of the crusade 
had often disturbed the Moslem caravans 
5n going to Mecca, or returning from 
their pilgrimage ; and, of late, Arnold, 
the lord of Carac,** had broken the treaty 
which subsisted between him and Sala- 
din, and plundered an Egyptian caravan 
on its way to Mecca, Christian writers 
assert, that the count of Xripoh, in re- 
venge for losing the kingdom of Jeru- 

■* CaIIcc», also, Rfnaud dc Cha-i 1 id. 
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salem, secretly wished for its destruc-* 
tion, and encouraged the hostile project 
of Saladin. They even maintain, that 
to disguise the confederacy, and keep 
the cpunt of Tripoli out of view, it was 
agreed between the parties that Tiberias, 
which belonged to Raymond, should be 
Wrested from his power ; but in its stead 
a reward more valuable was afterwards 
to be l^ttpwei' 

The count of Tripoli, under pretence 
<?f being reconciled to Sybilla and her 
husband, appeared at Jerusalem, and in- 
duced them to send a powerful army to 
succour and support Tiberias. But the 
town being invested by collusion, was 
easily subdued, and the king of Jeru- 
salem^ unacquainted with the stratagem, 
and indignant at its fall, ardently desir-* 
cdto meet Saladin in the field. The 
armies engaged in conflict, but the con- 
sequence was loss and dismay to Lusig" 



■ Abulpharaj. p. 371 ; Rtnautkt. Hist. Pat. p. 544 ; 
Vetot, tom. i, liyre z. * 
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wan. His chief disaster, however, was 
occasioned by injuBicioust^ edcamping 
on a moinuainous piece of ground where 
no water could be procured. To in- 
crease thdr danger and their thirst, the 
saltan of Egypt set fire to the trees, the 
fiirze, and the grass, which surrounded 
them ; and they were forced to descend 
for safety, and for water, in this weak- 
and desperate condition, the Aumeroi^ 
troops of Sabdin rushed upon' the chris- 
tians, and completely subdued them. 
The whole fcnights »f both orders w«e 
nearly cut off; and scarcely was there a 
soldier left to return to Jerusalem. 

Before the rent of Saladin, many ft 
proud warrior and steady <^riscian pre* 
fetred stifiering or death to mercy and 
preservsdiioh, upon the terms of |>Fdf%:^ 
ing the Mohammedan &ith. So un-* 
reasonably eager were the christian war* 
riors to beopme martyrs, that msay oi 
the common soldiers pretended to be 
knights, that their treatment might be 
more severe j and that an opportuoit/ 
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tiirglit he aibtded, c^iftltmlttmg tda to« 
hmtary death. A species of rcifiAed 
eruefty was practiised npon Los^han, 
tnd AmoHf, lord of Carac, wfej Bad 
been horroiared with a superb tent, 
frhich Sakdiikhfid prdp^tred forthdf i^ 
caption. The seasoii waj warm, the 
sand buminrg hot ; and while the cap- 
tives were panting with anticty, their 
javra were parched, and theif hearts 
^eady to 3int. In ^Sas distressfnl pfight, 
it cup of shefbet, cooled in aoow, vHuch 
had been brought from the tnountains 
of ArmenJa, was presented tithe thirsty 
Lusignan j and- afie!^ ft comfbrtirtg^ 
draught had refreshed the king, of Jeru- 
salem, the hand of Arnold was eagerly 
stretched out to receive the delicious li- 
quor. But in this moment of CKpecta* 
tion, and half realized hope, the cruet 
Saladin frowned with anger and forbade 
the consolation. 

"Hie king*s person was sacred in the 
{Hfoseoce of the sultan i but Arnold bad 
been a thorn in the pilgrims way to 
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JVIecca, and many~sorrows he had inir* 
posed upon the followers of the prophets 
The gates of death therefore he must 
hotpass, unless he abjured the religion 
of Jesus, and embraced the faith of Mo<> 
hammed. Hjr a practice, which time 
had rendered sacred in Persia and Ara- 
bia, the offer of meat or of drmk, nay 
the. tasting of salt,^ which seasons the 
food, was aa emblem of safety, and a 
pledge of protection; Saladin therefore 
refused the cup to Arnold, a his life 
must be taken away; unless he-embraced 
the religion of the Arabian prophet. 
Arnold having heard the proposal, re* 



^ [> Ayub, or Jacob Ben Laitht "a freebooter of Penia, 
entered by night into tbe palace <fi xa eastera priscet and, 
v^n fae mu ready to depirt with much hdotj, his foot 
•tumbled upon something oa the fl»or>, Attrmptiag to 
know if it were any thing valuable, he put ii'to his rfiouth, 
and found it to be nit. Ithmediately he quitted bit booty) 
and retired in peace, for he had tasted wlt^ tvbich was the 
symbol and pledgeof bofpitality ; and his conscience wa> 
checked by the inffuence of a prevaiKng prijudice, when 
integrity and the pnnwple* of juKice htd ii» cBi^&• 
^armcr'a Obscrvatiohtj^volt it, p* '^Ci, ita 
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jected it with the scorn of a soldier, and 
the .fidelity of a true christian. Saladid 
had sworn revenge, arid with one stroke 
of his scymitar Arnold's head was sever- 
ed from his body.' 

Lusignan was sent prisoner to Damas- 
cus ; and Saladin seperating his army in- 
to detachments, passed with conquering 
steps from Galilee into Samaria, and 
from Samaria into many other parts of 
Palestine. He took by force, or re- 
ceived upon surrender, many towns and 
cities of importance. Among these 
were Nazareth, Cssaria, Acca, Jaffa, 
andSidon. From Ramlahe lifted up 
a wishful eye toward the hills of Jeru- 
salem, and expected by one vigorous ef- 
fort to take the city* and wrest Palestine 
from, the dominion of the crusade. 
Might was in all his operations, and 
terror in his steps.- The waving, of his 
armour was the signal of death ; and hifl 

' X>' Herbclot* titre Sabhe&i } et Vcitot. torn i, 
livre 1. 
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paths were marked with desolation. Be- 
held at a distance, he was terrible, and 
when viewed at hand his garments were 
seen to be stained with blood. His' 
scymitar was still reeking with gore, and 
his hand was lifted up for destruction. 
Thus being seen before Jerusalem, Sy- 
billa, the queen, trembled, and floods of 
tears were shed throughout the city. 
More than 50,000 inhabitants were in- 
closed within its walls ; but the flowet 
of the nation was destroyed, and those 
who reniained in the city were ill pre^ 
pared for defence. The severe and ri- 
gorous conduct of the rulers of the cru- 
sade, toward those who differed from, 
them in sentiments of religion, disposed 
the oriental christians to prefer the 
Moslem to the christian yoke. Scarce- 
ly, therefore, were they to be trusted in 
a time of trial, for they were more like- 
ly to invite, than obstruct the aj^roach 
of Saladtn. The queen, too, was alarm- 
ed for the safety of her husband, *ho 
-was still at Damascus, in the power c^ 
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Saladm. Wmle the consultations lasted* 
which were naturally produced among 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the enemy 
approached the walls, and was apparent-* 
ly ready to take possession of the town. 
The feint resistance of the besieged, 
seemed rather to encourage than, deter 
the foe.' 

To avoid the horrors of the city be- 
ing stormed, and to obtain mercy from 
the powerful Saladin, the queen sent au 
humble and respectful embassy, with ail 
offer to capitulate at discretion ; but the 
haughty conqueror replied, that he 
would enter, sword in hand, and shew 
strch mercy to the christians as they had 
done at Jerusalem, when they took that 
city from the Mohammedans. The 
hands, which before were feeble, were 
now lifted up with vigour. There was 
but one mind, and one sentiment in the 
city ; and the general cry was victory or 

* D' Hetbdotj titn Salahedln ; Renaudot,^ut. Pau 
p. 545; and Vcitot,toini. livM 2. 

X 2 
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death : but still the attempt was hazard- 
ous, and the issue nught be fatal. The 
forces of Saladin wore numerous, and 
his resources great; therefore Balian» 
the prince of Ramla's son, seized a flag 
of truce^rand yiith the approbation of 
the citizens approached Saladin,. and 
thus addressed him : 

' We have hsrd your declaration, 
*, and marked the tendency of youK con- 

* duct. I have come by commandment, 

* to state the resolution of the inhabit- 
*,ants of this city, who stand firm to 

* their purpose^ on the basis of despair. 

* We are yet numerous in the city; and. 

* though most of us are little inured to 

* arm&i though many are dejected, 

* whom you yourself have made widows 

* and fatherless ; yet if you still thirst 
'for blood, your attempt, and even your 
•victory, shall cost you dear. You have 
'made a breach in our walls v and with 

* one foot advanced, you are ready to 
' burst into the city ; but we will ob- 
' struct your progress, and raise bul- 
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* wafks, even with the bodies of the 
, ' slaift. AVhile we keep you at bay, and 

* look- Open destruction, we will cast off 

* nature's form, and in the shape of 

* monsters, we will be mercifiil in the 
^ midst of cruelty. Our swords quiver- 
' ing with the last movements of comt^ 

* passion, shall enter the vitals of our de- 
' fenceless friends; and thus we will 
' shield our wives, from the danger of 
' your foul embrace ; our, daughters, 

* fi-om the- pangs of violated chastity; 
^ and our young men, from sl^irery, and 

* worse than deaith. 

* Desperate with xevengc, we will 

* murder the 5,000 Moslem prisoners, 
■* whom we retain in custody. ■ The ce- 
-* Icbrated mosque, which you" hold sa- 
'' ered, shall be thrown down j and 
' nothing living or dead shall remain, 
' which you can receive as booty, or re- 
' joice in as spoils. , Upon the ruins gf 
' the sacred city, the survivors will meet 
' you with firmness ; and they have 

* sworn upon the altar of God, that oot 

X3 
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' one of them shall be nakCn alive ', saA 
* that also in the agonies of despair, 
' more than one Musselmaa shall fall by 
' every christian's side.'^ 

Saladin was aware, what despair in 
her most frantic moments can acc(mi- 
pliE^ ; and having heard the speech of 
Balian, he mitigated his demands, and 
changed the tenor of his plan.. He ac- 
cepted without blood the surrender of 
the city ; and mercifully -treated the in- 
habitants. The oriental and Greek 
christians he permitted to remain in the 
city; but the French,' the Latins, the 
^glidi, and the Germans, were requir- 
ed to depart. Saladin in his former 
courses had committed many acts of 
cruelty ; and though compassion was not 
a stranger to his heart ; yet through envy 
and ambition, mercy was often exclud- 
ed. Upon the taking of Jerusalem 



''Abulpharaj. p. 273, 274. 

s The people engaged in the crusades were all deno- 
minated Francs. 
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large sums of money were given for; pro- 
tection ; and the knights of the hospital 
were allowed twelve months to prepare 
their sick and wounded for d|eparting 
from Jerusalem." 

A. D. 1187 — Saladin made a tri- 
Wmphant entry into Jerusalem, and, 
■along with the power of the Saracens, ' 
he restored the religion of Mohammed. 
The grand mosque of Omar, which God- 
frey de Bouillon had converted into a 
christian church, was purified with rose 
water, and reconverted into a mosque. 
The cross, wliich was overlaid with 
gold, was thrown down from the dome, 
and dragged with contempt through the 
streets of Jerusalem. The Sar^^en* 
shouted with joy, but the christians hung 
their heads with sorrow and sharne. 

Sybilla, the queen, took refuge in 
Ashkelon; and ,when that city was af- 
terwards (lesieged and taken b^ Satadin. 
.it was stipulated jnthe article? of (^pi- 

" P'Heftelot, litre Salahedin j' Sanirtus^, Hb. ffi, «. fl i 
et Vert«t, torn. i,IiV. 3. 1.- 
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tulation, that Guy de Lusignan should 
renounce every claim to the kingdom 
of Palestine ; and when this deed was ex- 
ecuted, that he and his fellow prisoners 
should be restored to liberty. Saladin 
now hastened to Tyre, for it was be- 
come the centFC of union among the 
dispersed of the crusade. The sultan of 
Egypt approached this city with all the 
confidence of success; but he met with 
resistance, which he neither expected,- 
nor was prepared to overcome. 

Conrad, a son of the marquis of Hont- 
serrat, had left Europe, and arrived on 
the coast of Palestine, to assist in the 
crusades ; and not knowing what changes 
had taken place, he was only prevented 
from felling into the hands of the Sara- 
cens, by observing the hostile flag flying 
pn the walls of JaflEa. Suddenly he al- 
tered his cpuTse, and entered the port t>f 
Tyre; bat found the whole city in an 
uproar, and Saladin' at the gates. ' The 
^3uence and courage of Conrad dis- 
pelled the feai^ of the city, and inspired 
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the people with confideiice. ' A fleet of 
Egyptian vessels entered the harbour, to 
support the sultan ; but they were all, 
or mostly destroyed. -Saladin began to 
despair ; but, before he resolved to raise 
the siege, he tried a well devised scheme 
to bend the firrti spirit of Conrad, and 
bring him to terms of accomodation. 

His father the marquis, was present 
at the battle of Tiberias, aad became a 
prisoner to Saladin. A herald was sent 
into the city to inform Conrad, that his 
father's life was in danger, if Tyre did 
not instantly surrender. The feelings of 
a son wrought high in the breast of 
Conrad, and much was he disposed to 
relieve and protect his father ; but 
honour and duty, the pride of family, 
and the love of fame, forbade him to 
comply. In a dignified tone of firm- 
ness and duty, he dared the threatening 
saltan to tarnish his honour, and expose 
himself to infamy, by putting a prison- 
er to death. Saladin felt the challenge, 
fais^ the siege, and retired to Daniigs^ 
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CHS. There be paused for a Uttle, and 
then pursued his conquests till the ar- 
mies of the crusade had few places left 
in Syria, but Antioch, ■ Tripoli, , and 
Tyre." » 

Conrad gained so completely the a& 
fections of the Tyrians, that wh«i Guy 
de Lusignan claimed the government of 
.the town, he was refused admittance in- 
to the city ; and young Montserrat was 
declared to be prince and aovereign; 
Lusignan was supponedby the Templars; 
and, having a considerable number rf 
warriors in his train, he appeared in a 
situation capable of resuming the sword 
of battle. But it would not have beea 
expedient for those who were engaged 
in the same common cause, to turn their 
'arms againsteach other ; and, therefore, 
the dethroned ting resolved to make an 
attempt uptm some of die cities which 
-Saladin possessed. At Ashkelon he had 
-resigned every pretension to the crown 

* Abulpharaj- p. 274 1 rt Venot, torn- ii, lir. i. 
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of JerasftleiH ; but aatiooal treaties are 
p&exi to3 little regarded; and itvras easy 
for Guy de Lusigaan to find an apology 
for breaking bq eagag^emeat, which was 
demanded by force, and estorted i^ aa 
hour of misery. 

The town of Acca appeared to be the 
n^pst proper for a trial of strength be- 
tween the parties at war. Having a har-, 
bour for ships, it was peculiarly va-> 
luable ; and if the armies of the cnisade 
iJouId command that port, they might 
^et hope to recover the Holy land. The 
i^ole of Eurcye was shocked bjs the 
-vnei^cted fall of Jerusalem, and all 
^anks were anxious to drive the Moham- 
Viedans from the land of Palestine. 

A. D. 1 1 88 It was in this temper of 

ixdnd, that Willia,m archbishop of Tyre, 
found the greater part of Europe, when 
}}£ was employed to solicit a, third cru- 
sade. England, France, and Germany, 
were ready at his call ; but Spain, being 
engaged in war with the S^rttceo-s and 
Moors, was unftble to CQiiMribute ber 
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share, for sending relief to the Holy' 
land. Henry <n of England, stood 
pledged to support a crusade by his per- 
sonal presence. The murder of Thomas 
a Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was attributed to him by the pope ; and 
though the king appears to have been 
innoceijt, yet the thunder of Rome was 
•hurled, arid Henry must plead for par- 
don. The condition upon which it was 
received, was not easily fulfilled.- 

His age, and the'embarrassing circum- 
stances of his kingdom, Bot only afford- 
ed a plausible pretext for delaying the 
journey, but were real difficulties in the 
way of accomplishing it. But when the 
armies of the crusade were humbled, 
when Palestine was regained by the 
Mohammedans, and when the Holy city 
itself was profaned, the agitated Jtfi&irs 
of his own kingdom seemed to vanlsH 
before the eye of Henry. It even ap- 
peared, as if "he had forgotten his age, 
•and the sinews of his arm acquired un- 
iisual strength ; but while, in iraagina- 
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tion and ^rit, he thus became strong 
for the conflict, the feebleness of death 
arrived,, and his. earthly career was 
ended, 

. A. D. 1 1 89. — Richard I succeeded his 
father in the kingdom, and carried for- 
ward the resolutions which Henry bad 
formed. Much improvident alienation 
of property had the defence of the Holy 
land occasioned, . and Richard was not 
the least profuse in providing fiinds for 
the crusade. Manors, valuable offices, 
^nd places of trust, were disposed of for 
money ; and Richard had treasures in 
stOTe to meet disappointment and de- 
lay. The animosities of princes were 
forgotten ; and they joined their forces 
in a strong bond of union, that they 
might go with success to the land of 
Judea.' 

Upon the 29'" of June \ 190, the kings 
of France, and England met, by agree- , 



'D'Habelot.liireSakheddinjetJac. deVittiaco Bb- 
fcrcvtata, c. 9^^ 
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ment, on the borders of Burgundy ; and 
the imitfid army amounted to 100,000 
men. Having adjusted their plans, they 
separated and took different routes; and, 
to avoid the dangers which Had former* 
ly been experienced by laitd, they re- 
solved to take their course by sea. 
Philip II, the king of France, set saiJ 
from^ Genoa, amd Richard of England- 
from 'Marseilles. ' They met by rqipoint- 
ment at the port of Messina, in the 
island of Sicily, where, to escape the 
dangers of the sea, they spent tlie stormy 
months of winter. During that season 
of leisare and idleness, hurtful misun' 
derstandings sprung up; but, after many 
commotions, and some acts of violence^ 
the champions of the crusade departed 
in peace. 

The fleet of the king of England wat 
driven by storms upon the shore of Cy- 
prus; and Isaac, the prince of that island, 
pillaged the vessels, and refused shelter 
10. the ship-wrecked multitude; The 
high spirit of Richard resented this base- 
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ness ; uhI notvuithstanding the weakness 
and fatigue of his muchHSihaxBted sol- 
diers, he landed them upon the island, 
and toek ample vengeance. Having sub- 
dued the country, he retained it in his 
own possession, cast the prince* or em- 
peror, as he styled himself, into fetters; 
and carried him, together mth his 
daughter, into the land ot Syria. In the 
meantime, the christian army before 
Acca, had been increased by various 
crusades, ftom different maritime states; 
wd Flanders, Erie^nd. and Denmark, 
had poured in their ' hardy soldiers ; 
whiles throughout the vast exteht of i^ia 
and Africa, supplies had been sent to the 
support of Saladin. 

Frederick Barbarossa, the emperor of 
Germany, left Europe at an earlier pe- 
riod than Philip, or Richard ; and in 
his Journey by land, the troops suffered 
mtichv and the emperor died in Cilicia, 
His son, the duke of Soabia, advanced to 
Acca; but the army, which amounted 
to J 50,000 when it left Germany, was 
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now reduced to 5,000. These too, .^ere 
wayworn and sick ; and they found the 
army before. Acca, in a situation, as to 
health, not more desirable than their 
own. They joined issue with the other 
warriors ; but the misery of the Germaisj 
was still increa»ng. The languager. of 
their- country was not understood in -the 
camp of the crusade; and wheu the sick 
and wounded were separated from tbeir 
friends, their wants could not be ^ily 
understood, nor readily supplied. Some 
gentlemen of Germany, who had gone 
by sea to Acca, took the . sails of- their 
ships and constructed tents, for. the. shel- 
ter of their infirm and wounded coun- 
trymeti. Upon this scanty, but benevo- 
lent and praiseworthy foundation, there 
was afterwards established an, order of 
knighthood. The. institution; was con* 
fined entirely ta Germans, uid the niem- 
bers were . denominated the Teptonic 
knights of S' Mary.' 

, > .Vertot, Unn. i, Kv. 2., 4 . 
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The king of France arrived at Accaj 
while Richard of England *as detained 
St Cyprus, aiid -I^Iip found the seige iii 
doubtful issue. Saladin had successfully 
thrown succours into the garrisoni and 
the armies of the crusade had been 
strengthened by repeated arrivals from 
Europe; The presence, the fame, and 
the power, of the French king gave fresh 
spirits -and energy to the besieging ar- 
my ; but Philip did not venture to ha- 
zard the last ef&rt for taking the town; 
till the king of Eng^nd should arrive. 
Philip Augustus, the king of France^ 
would have been lughly gratified^ if 
Accahad fallen by his assistance alone; 
but if the attempt should be unsucces»- 
ful, the whole blame would have been 
ascribed to his presumption and .want of 
skili. 

"While; in these circnrq^tances, he Was 
ivaitu^ with anxiety and, 4oubt, upon 
the 8" of June; A. D. 1191 the fleet 
bf Richard case anchor in the bay of 
Acca ; and, as sooa.as possible, the army 

m if. Y 
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entered tbe oaMtt. The tScHtS dfitl of 
Philip and RiobMd, <B *efB *( the ^m» 
bined strength of tbek innks, v^H 
BOW ardently trtptoyrf t* ieittpei <W 
surrender of thi eity ; but Wiftg d^ 
posed by the dejtterkjr of Salaifin, and 
the experienee of M4 dhirf |S*«t^, tW 
struggle was grdtt, and tl<i destnictlibd 
dreadful. Bw tht ad*a««age of ttmr^ 
in council lay With SWidiB, ** tSdOp 
his amqr was f een!nt<d froita itittfiy liiif 
tions, yet he !*)4* Wis Bead, *nd tM 
j:otnmands were- obeyed ^iTidn^ flrf 
christians, on tie- contrary, tftere Mtti 
many jna*ers\ and a diversity o^ TieWS 
General elaimS; and parriaf iniSniiBeri 
standings ftright haipe been tesitj aifr 
justed J but there were (Estecting ptiftf 
tensions which related to At kmgdi>riS 
. of Palestine. 

SybUla.tbewifeofLnsi^anjliadiCied 
it the siege of Acca, and then a- qae^ 
tion arose with reipCct to tihe Crown-rf 
JerBsalem. To be called king irf th* 
Holy hud. was then a! nasne itkhxicj^ 
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kilty ; but mucK hope was entertained, 
ffiit the strength of the west, coricentrat- 
M in the crusade, would restore I^les- 
tine to the christian powersJ tsaliell^ 
the, pnly surviving sister of the late king 
Bafdwih v, stepped forward with Her 
|iretensions to the crown. 

At eight years of age she had been 
wpoiised to Huniplirey de Thqjron ; but 
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prevent their fatal effects, the violence 
of contention was suspended by mutual 
consent, till the merits should be decided 
by Philip and Richard upon their arrival 
at the canip. 

Sybilla, the deceased queen, andlsa* 
bella, who then laid claim to the crown, 
were grandrchildren of Foulk of An- 
jou, who was great-grand-father of 
Richard Plantagenet the king of Eng- 
land, to whom, as one of the arbitrators, 
the matter in dispute was submitted. 
Richard declared for Guy de Lusignan, 
and was joined in opinion by the knights 
hospitallars, together with other'_ chiam- 
. ^ions of the crusade. Philip Augustus 
^ave his vote for Coiirad, and with his 
'decision, the Genoese, the Germans, 
and the knights of the temple, agreed. 
As to Humphrey de Thoron, his claim 
was not determined. After various inter- 
views aiid ihreatehings of danger, it 
was aniicably agreed, that Lusignan 
•should continue, during his lif^, to be 
'^a^dressed as king of, Jerusalem ; and 
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that Conrad, prince of Tyre, in right of 
his wife, should be declared indefeasible 
heir of the crown. , 

A. D. 1191. — ^But notwithstanding the 
jealousies and discontentments which 
prevailed in the christian army, the Sa- 
racens, who were shut up in Acca, began 
to faint i and Saladin found it expedient: 
to oflfer terms of ca|Htulation. The gar- 
rison were allowed to march out with 
the honours of war j but a sum of mo- 
ney was paid for their freedom. As the 
siege had lasted somewhat more than 
two years, and as so many thousands 
were engaged in the warfere, who will 
venture to state correctly the loss which 
was sustained ? On either side the har 
voc has been estimated at 300,000 
Uves -^nd when the flower' of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, perished, the comput- 
ation, though vast, does not appear to 
be extravagant. As Acca was now in posT 
session of the christians, the hospitallars 
of S'. John fixed their residence in that 
city, and from the time of this transac- 

Y3 
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tion, the town has been denomi^at^ 8^' 
John d'Acre.' .• 

The kings of England had but lau^; 
appeared on the great theatre of cyn*; 
quest and fame, whereas those o^ France^,' 
from their situation and circttmstances^.^ 
had been more known and celebrated 
in war. Philip Augustus was pjj^ of 
the greatest princes who had appe^e,d[ 
since Charlemagne ; and therefore hc{ 
entered the camp of S'. John d'Acre^ 
with many prejudices in his favour ; but 
the address and courage of Richard, 
king of England,, struck thc^yhole ar-- 
inie;s with surprise ; a^d ^ the sight o^ 
^he Saracen, as well as the chrisitian war- 
ricH-s» ^bilip of France was cast into th^ 
shade. 

Scarcely w^ the cs^itulation of Acfvi 
settled, when the f'rench king . made 
known his intCntiop ef retur^uog home. 



"■ "AbulphwBJ, p. »75 V'Abulfed. toI. iv, p. 99, 3{C.; 
D'Hcfbelot, tiire Sal^cddin, & Suivt. Kb. iii, pt. is. 
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lAmf Wflf^ haTC beoa the raooos 
Vbi^ produetd this sodden decerauna- 
titMi, and samo of them are ascribed to 
had facakh, and danger from poison; 
■%at tbe prinsipal aau$ca seem to have 
Imbk,, dijqspist at the celebrity qf his ri- 
val, and unjusti&dile designs of ^[gran- 
dixmg hi^uelf at heme, ii^ Richard's 
absetMCt. If boaotir, na^, if viyws could 
have bound him, be most haTc pursued 
It diffi:rent course; but be left Syria. 
9nd his d^karturs was di^racefiU. To 
iajafe the ^aractm of Richard, and, if 
possible, to tciI hisi own perfidy, Philt|^ 
iaUely aconsed tbe king of England of 
hiving isf&ax»toi murder Conrad. Buc 
the truth it, that the prince of Tyre 
had ginn offence to the <^ man of the 
ZAoonitaitt.. and^ having revised redress^ 
tine revengefiil chief sent assassine^. wh» 
crueUy puc him ta death.*' 

The origin, name, and conduct, oi 

* J«c. de Vitriaco aUtrevlau, c> 98, 99. 
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the tribe -of-attagtins are thus recoqied :- 
Hassan Sabah was a Persian of ^ience^ 
and travelled' much in punmic of knovT 
ledge. He began to establish a.ncnm^ 
ligious sect i and, in the careqr . o£ fats- 
ambition, founded a d^iastj. He natde 
conquests of considerable inq)ortance, 
and took up:his residence in the castJe 
of Rudbar ; but afterwards removed to. 
Almtit, which was a place of greater 
strength. His fidlowers were taught the. 
most absolute submiasitm to their chief; 
Smd if thty did his will, they were prpr 
mised the most delightful abpdes in 
Faradise. The chief of that pww 
ple became terrible among the na- 
tions ; for wherever he. received an off 
fence, real or imaginary, thither his 
servants secretly ^und access ; and nei- 
tl^r sovereign nor subject was secure 
from vengeance. They carried a con- . 
cealefi dagger, aad, in the least suspect^ 
situation, stabbed, and put to death, the 
objects of their resentment. It was ij; 
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this manner, and by such means, that 
Conrad sufl^ed death. 

The prince of this tribe was called 
in Arabic Sheik al Gebal, that is, the 
senior of the mountain ; for the part of 
the Persian Ira«, over which he predded, 
was the most elevated district of Ae 
«ou&try. His tide, therefore, was the 
senior of the mountain j but the histo- 
rians of the crusade, translating, the word 
Kieik literally, denominated him the 
old man, instead of the prince or lord of 
the mountain. The assassins entertain- 
ed some fuaatical and dangeroos notions 
about religion ; and thou|;h they were 
occasionally weakened, yet they conti- 
nued to infest the eastern «n>rld, till, in 
in the year 1172, they were finally de-' 
stroyed by Bibars, the sultan of Egypt. 
They vrtrc called assassins by the writers 
of the west, either from Hassan their 
founder, or from the name of Aeir 
^ncealed poniard, and hence secret 
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nated assassins.^ 
W!"'? •!»* ^mg of Sfswe «5»| pn wing 

cniM«. !«ft W PjilestiBe, ;^ 4iAa «f 

«* til* ywBs YAjci! wsr* « tw vmp 

"MPd.. l*d MgS ta-^hkpjqs, (aojl OH 
«?ft 9P4 ^(M o«b?r- WWa» W^ J9«sei<> 

% iwU'f'S: » s^si mmk vpm ih« 

w<Kt t!> «^.« EMk (MS i imd <^^°^«<^ 
¥»gl*q& )i4vis9 pwi«$4 iiwDf tlM 



»I>^erl]cIat,titre HuMMSabih$ctDegiigKS,taak 
i,Ki.6. 
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spread cgnstgpadran throf^glf thf city j 
a()d it jegvti^ei al( tb(: injluspce s)^ ad- 
^es& of the EgyptUp sultan to preyeot. 
thf dt«p» ftottt ddjvwyig the kfy^ t«, 
Kichard FJac^tagege^. 

Sf^B, ho^vc^^t, Sa)^j^t\.Etos{(ett of 
succes ^).rigbte9ed ; i(p4 ich^ the hour. 
Qjf-surifender agpeared to hjiyp arcjived, 
^l^e^y the Ijin^ (^ j^g^id'; ai;™!^ 

ateodqn^d. Ths i?utoW <j^- hjf ^e^- 
4iers,bad, ioi^^ b^^ di^n^iishjfd ^j 
i^'fati^^;^ca^a5Diti^ ^' f^?. W* 
there yfag. ^ ffp^^ die^ite of letucBfiig, 
borne. Thfse pfcur^e^ses.ijK'rf Wl*?4» 
ami. eag^l^. a^avated, ^y tJ^e , ^u^ of 
Bjuc|;un^, ijho, Uke his majster, ^hj, 
kip§ of Erjjnce, was j^loy* oflfiql^cd, 
a^d^sitous of taingiiig h^ ipfft ij|sr. 

Butwbat^ver wjas the c^^sp 9^ 4?^rtT- 
ing Jerusaleqa at the inoipeQ!:. it tn^ghlf 
have been taken, we may presume that 
the ^ult Was not in the king of England, 
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and that it did hot accord with any wish 
or desire of his, though the enemies of 
Richard have painted it in dififerent co- 
lours* He heard the resolution with 
astonishment ; he saw their retreat with 
affliction; he pled and threatened^ but 
his prayers and threats were in' vain. 
His laurels began to wither on his brow, 
and in agony he ascended a hill in sight 
. of Jerusalem, to take his last look, of 
the Holy city. But so completely w* 
he overwhelmed with grief and shame, 
that he wrapt his fece in his garment, in 
orderthat he might not behold the hill 
of Calvary, which he could not deliver 
from the power of the TiKks. 

But in his retreat Richard was still' 
formidable. His courage was terri- 
ble to his enemies; and, in token of 
martial prowess, he wassumamed Cceur 
de Lion.* With considerable advantage 
he finished a truce with Saladin, for the 
^ace of three years and upwards. A^~ 

' That is, Lioa-heartj^. 
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kelou and Ramla were to be dismantled ; 
Tripoli and Antioch were-w be respect- 
ed by the Turks ; and the wljole sea- 
coast, from Jaflfe to Tyre, was to be pos- 
sessed by the christians. ■ The pilgrims 
of Europe were to be under the pro- 
tectitm of Saladin, and to oijoy every 
comfort, as- if Jerusalem had not been 
taken. Saladinand Richard were struck 
with each others greatness ; and the his- 
torians of either party have done ample 
justice to the conduct of the- heroes. 
The advantageous terms which Richard 
procured in a seascm of desertion and 
departure, are sufficient proofs of his 
wisdom and gr«atness< There was one 
proposal, however, .in the terms of 
agreement, whidi may imply a greater 
regard to .^milya^randisement, than 
to the -gvnpral cause of the crusades. A 
marriage was suggested betweeil Al 
Adel, .a brother, of the sultan of Egypt, 
gmd the- queen dowager of Sicily, wh^ 
was . ^ter to the kiog of England. 
Though Richard may be c^itrged with 
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tiadfii fttehtlbd tb ilie ihtefests 8t his 
dwii fimilyi^el 3ri ingraiio'iis a^vSciin: 
might plead stccessfiiDy W hiif Sdiillf, 
md mMi that pri^te inttre^ w^ & 
that respect the^ffiblfc gioa. 

The cbridiftt bf RicBirtPS trbcp 
«buld hot laM hM to" ^fs&t Bi tfli 
ittatk -ttpoh ^riisaleffi ; and; i£3ii-i6- ■ 
AaaMtat^toiffilnot bt tifcenbyBicS, 
it was p'ttSliotirig the fcbnfffdrt 3f tS6 
tifffifiitS pilgfinis' (b Havfc' it p&ceS Hii^ 
dW the direttibh of thbs^' \ffio W(^a5fft 
Jiadtfiefn ^fbticticA; H *Ss Sl^ifflattd, 
itf tie pfbj&al' «f fnirfiage, tfi* & 
Adet shoiird be pifimaill- kS.^ of J* 
waleitf, aBc( S". J6M ffAtfe *ffl t* t* 
^vtn iii doWer With the SSff of fcfttBnl 
nopig ftii^ht bS' mttrtaSfted, taSiat Hi 
Adfel, thKoughtliiafflioSKgof a efif* 
ftaniififeV Ai^ Be flefsASiKif to ii* 
l«ac6 tHi chri*a cSiise, if at. ISH; ft 
case of prbgeiiy,- thA' fB6 heir tti' Hlk 
Ungdbm might plrfiEi' ind idb^ (Si 
^timentffbf his mother," BlittKeiff- 
6r<Sife<Jf iSUpousI oJ>liifiiii«; itiii' «*« 
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RMiB m^iinera wtie vUUheoiij to tint 
teUlipilei ; and aftet matoW iekbtiilim 
the tharridge: projieJsal was irrtttiijifi^' t6^ 
Jected. Hai the ittOj in JS iti eSai 
fitTfi vH bronglii id' x 6oncH(iiatt, :bM 
l&etiAAed' w^b jv<!if ilisi^ iftitottity/ 
kichird, cm Ms #«^ <» EngTatof, fttt 
«%U hl^ (Sfficnltiii, aiiif iMi iaEeii 
ffisolte* By tte sinister cAndrict «f BS 
^titiftfltj'; but Mi -orM ibon sH M Wirif 
By tlfe iflter^itioU of bii' suEjeiiif, aiid 
*B« inStierice 6f fl*e Ji6pe. IK vhd i&- 
ieka xt heiae wift Jfea* dMStiStSi' 
iSOnt' df joy ; aod Mi tM fiM-Siii^, df 
AM NdiiiMn-rde^, «lid dis^Uf^ iKA^ 
•nachmem <a ' EngUtld', di' Mfs ItMlA 
tSdni hf W Engli^sut^Ms. After 
iSRxpfagt&any ^a^Sii in S^msHirS- 
iSBtine, he died u)>» 9ie ff" <tf i^iW, 
/c D. rrt^JP. of a, vound, vbich he^e» 
ceiVEdfrdts an' a^rovr iirbeskgiaB^chs 
^•Etteaf a reft<i>(or]i vasttl.*^ 

J ri II in I - m ■•■■ I l" , ' ' '■' . ^"■■'fV 

liddin, et Sanirt. lib. iii, pt. io» c 7. 
***J«;*: VitliKo^'abbrcT.c. 99i'"' '"' 
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The departure of Ridiard lemBg 
detivered Saladin fcom the intrusiops 
of a fonmclable -enemy, he put xhe a£- 
fairs of state in order, and returned to 
his. &vourite residence at Damascos; 
His health had been much impaired bjr 
the toils of a nuUtary life ; and he had 
sufieced greatly by the uncommon r»r 
sistance which was necessarily required 
in (^posing the oiuades. He-was seiz- 
ed with a loss of t^tpetitej-his spints 
sunk^ and at tbe-age of little more 
than fifty-five years; he finished a life 
of labour and succe^.: He liad reigned 
about twenty-four years qv^ £gypt» and 
almost nineteen' over Syri^ ; 

A. D. 1 1^2^ — ^The mourning,' whi(^ 
w« universal throughout- the realm, 
sunk de^}er than the exterior cra^^ingf 
«tfwoe. He wajsagreajt.tt-gflRerouSy'and 
ft virtuous prim£. By: address, equni^ 
and wisdonr, be . rose from an'JhumUs 
station, to the exalted rank, in which he 
dioL AmUtioi)^ was the. leading teor 
dency of his character ; and so eagerly 
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did he strive for power and conquest, 
that though he owed every thing to 
Noureddin, yet he was guilty of ingra- 
titude. Tile character of the times in 
which he lived, and the nature of his 
pursuits, did not permit him to be alto- 
gether free from violence ; but, in gen- 
eral, he was a just and benevolent prince. 
He did not oppress his subjects ; and 
though, in that unsettled state of socie- 
ty, he might have fleeced the rich, and 
harassed the poor, yet he often remitted 
the tribute which was due. He was il- 
lustrious in works of public charity, 
and encouraged every valuable pursuit. 
He was a devout Musleman, and punc- 
tually performed the various services 
which his religimi enjmned. He set a 
high value uptm the Sonnite traditions, 
and was rather gloomy and superstitious 
in his views. 

He left sixteen or seventeen sons, and 
one daughter. His Ic ipgdnty', which b ad 
been rapidly acquired, was broken into 
pieces at his death. His prLod^^l Syi- 

rol. 11. Z 
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rian dominions were allotted to his 
eldest son Afdel ; Al Aziz, his second, 
received the kingdom of Egypt ; and 
Daher, the third, was constituted lord 
of Aleppo .The rest of his sons do not ap- 
pear to have been brought intonotice; for, 
to prevent competition and strife, their 
uncles and cousins were permitted to 
retain those governments and posses- 
sions which they severally enjoyed at 
the death of Saladin ; and his daughter 
was bestowed in marriage upon a son of 
her uncle Maleh Al Adel.* 

A, D. 1 1 93. — Adel, the eldest son of 
Saladin, was not content with the so- 
vereignty of Damascus, but haughtily 
and imprudently insisted, that all those 
who had participated of his father's do> 
minions, should be subject to l^e prince 
of Damascus, as their liege lord. An 
attempt so unwarranted and unreason- 
able produced its natural e0e^, and . 



' D'Herbelot, titre Sdahcddinj Abulpharaj. p.27^ 
377 ; a Rcnaudot. p. 547. ■ 
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those whom he was desirous of govern- 
ing, were eager to divest him of his 
power. He was watched with a jealous 
eye, and his imprudent conduct opened 
a way. for many troubles. He bad been 
brought up in the luxuries of a court j 
the influence of dissipation led him 
astray. Taught to expect power and in- 
dulgence, he had been more anxious to 
' revel in the haunts of vice, than to ac- 
quire those virtues which could qualify 
him to be a king. 

Rash and inconsiderate, he sought not 
the council of those who had been the 
friends and confidants of his father ; but 
he elected a young vizer, and appointed 
,TOcn of inexperience to the other im- 
portant oflUccs of state. The neglected 
officers and generals of Saladin did not 
retire into obscurity, in the dominions 
of Afdel, but went in disgust to the 
courts of Egypt and Aleppo. T^osc 
who descended into Egypt, insinuated 
themselves into the coupcils of Al Aziz, 
and kindled the latent spark of ambi- 
Z2 
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tion. They stimulated him to the over- 
throw of his brother Afdel, and the 
subjugation of Damaswis. In pursuance 
of this scheme, he was joined by his 
uncle AI Adel, the lowl of Garac. A. D. 
1 155, they took the city of Damascufr, 
anid Afdel fled. AI Azir, being declared 
governor (^ the city, was prayed for in 
the mosques, and the money was corned 
in his naTBe; but he returned to lEgypt, 
attd left his ^ncle governor tuf Syria. 

Afdel applied to Naser ijedintliah, the 
eaTiph of Bagdad, aTid fra-m him he re- 
■ceived strong assurances of protection ; 
fctft the povPtr -of the caliphs continued 
to be only in name, and no effeduai 
refief couM be derived from Bagdad. 
Abtmt this time Moez Shams^ttwlefe, 
nephew of Saladin, «nd emir of Yeman. 
Tispircd to the office of caliph, ia c^po- 
?ition to Naser Ledinillah ; but lie was 
rejected and put to -death. AI Aziz, who 
tpas a ^jrinoe as corrupt, and less atttac- ^ 
five in hJsmamneps Aan his- brtfiiha: Af- 
del, did not long enjoy the hoaoun of 
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his conquest, for in the midst of bis 
pursuits be died. 

Upon this event, Afdel returned 
to his dominions, and was invited to be 
sukan of Egypt, or, according toothers, 
to take the chief direction of public af- 
fairs, tin the son of Al Asiz ^ould be 
of sufficient age fer managing the af- 
feirs of state. With so great an acqui- 
sition of power, as the kingdom, or re- 
gency of Egypt, Al AfBel immediately 
4eteTmiued to recover the sovereignty 
of Damascus, which was then possessed 
by his uncle Al Adel. To insure him 
more coroplerely of sirecess over so 
powerful an usurper, he secured the as- 
sistance of bis brother Daher, the lord 
of Aleppo J and, with their combined 
forces, th^ laid- siege to Damascus. 
They had proceeded so fer in their ac^ 
t«npt that the city was ready to capi- 
tulate, when strife breaking out be- 
tween the brothers, Afdd was deserted 
by Daher, and obliged to abandon the 
object of his pursuit. Al Adel, tljp 

Z3 
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l)rother of Saladin, then directed his 
successful course to Grfuid Cairo ; and 
having laid sieg« to that city, took it, 
and was declared sultan of Egypt.' 

It was only the unsettled state of Sy- 
ria which now prevented the crusadersi 
from being driven entirely out of Palesr. 
tine. Ttiey might easily have been 
crushed or expelled, for their strength 
vras then but weakness ; and it was more 
difficult ihaa ever to procure reinforce- 
ments from the "lyest. The pope, who 
bad formerly done little ro,ore than stir 
mulatetothecn^sades, now directed thar 
^irit, and endeavoured to employ them, 
in bis owii immediate interest. For- 
merly it was a matter of dispute, whether 
the arms of the ^Idiers of the cross 
could be tunied against christians oa 
E^ny account whatever ; but the bishop 
of Rome now employed them to subdue 
heretics, and enlarge his. temporal dor 



' D Herbdot, litre Saleheddin ; Abulphiraj. p. 2S0 j, 
et Renaudot Hiit. Pat- p> 558. 
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minions. ladulgences, which in former 
times had only been given to the cham-' 
pions of the crusade, were now pro- 
fusely bestowed upon those who per- 
formed services to the pope ; and there-' 
fore the ardour for going to Jerusalem 
abated with the honour and benefit of 
the journey. 

A. D. 1203. — But Pope Innocent III, 
who possessed an active spirit, and car- 
ried the power of the church to. its ut- 
most height, was also a strenuous advo- 
cate for the recovery of the Holy land. 
By his assistance and vigour a fourtli 
crusade was appointed, and put under 
the direction of Montserrat; who was 
brother to that prince of Tyre who re- 
asted and defeated Saladin. This hero 
chose rather to go to Palestine by sea ; 
and the doge of Venice aood pledged, 
for a stipulated sum of money, to supply 
him with vessels for the voyage. But 
some unavoidable difficulties producing 
delay, the army of the crusade engaged 
in temporal warfare, and were at length 
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persuaded to interfere in the disputes 
which shook the throne of Ccmstantin- 
ople. The warriors of the crusade, hav- 
ing often suffered firom the enmity of 
the emperor, cheerfully embraced the 
opportunity of replacing Isaac Angelus^ 
on the throne of Byzantium, that from 
his gratitude they might receive assist- 
ance and protetition. Afterwards, in the 
course of events, when another emperor 
rose up, who was hostile to the crusades, 
the soldiers of the Holy land hurled him 
from his station, and placed upon the 
throne Baldwin, count of Flanders.' 

Al Adel breathed bis last at Damas- 
cus, in the seventy-third year of his 
age. He had been successful in acr 
quiring possessions, and, at the time of 
his death, they were almost as extensive 
as those of Saladin had been. He was 
also called Seifeddin Abubeker Moham- 
med ; and by the name of Safadine he 



f Abu]pharaj. p. i8ij et Jac. deVitriaco, lib. iii, 
Bub initia 
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IB generally distinguished by the writers 
of the crusade. He died in Syria, and 
his second son, Moadhsnn, immediately 
seized upon the dominions of Syria, 
which were by far the most hazardous 
and important. 

A. D. 1218 ^I Camel, having been 

governor of Egypt when his father died, 
was joyfully acknowledged sultan of the 
country i but he entered upon his reign 
in circumstances of difficult manage- 
ment. Notwithstanding the success of 
Al Adel in acquiring dominions, yet, 
during his own reign, the possessions 
which he had in Syria were much dis- 
tracted, and the treasury of Egypt was 
almost exhausted in supporting expen- 
sive wars. The internal state of this 
kingdom, at the time of his death, was 
fer from being tranquil ; for the christ- 
ians had been contending many years 
among themselves about the choice of 
a patriarch, and still the flame raged 
when Al Camel was promoted. The 
varying degrees of oppression, which 
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they had long contiaued to suffer, had 
not quelled the animosities which sub- 
sisted among themselves. The doctrine 
of Monothelism appears to have been 
the principal subject of debate ; for, 
when a new patriarch was elected, he 
was bound to avow and maintain that 
opinion. Every commotion of the 
christians exposed them to greater sus- 
picion, because it was imagined that 
they were friendly to the arms of the 
crusade ; but the Melchites were more 
peculiarly obnoxious, because their views 
of reUgion had 9. greater similarity to 
those of the western christians." 

If the Mohammedan afi^s in Syria 
were embroiled, so also were those of 
the christians ; and in a generstl council 
at Rome, a numerous assemblage of am- 
bassadors, from different states and king* 
doms, resolved upon a fifth crusade. . 
Their forces were not united in a gen- 
eral body J but they departed from dif-^ 

" RenauAit. Hist. Pat p. §66 et leq, 
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ferent places, and at different intervals, 
as it suited their convenience. Having 
arrived at the place of their destination, 
in a detached and disjointed manner, 
nothing of importance was achieved, 
till the end of May, A. D. 1218, when 
they set sail from S'. John d'Acre, and 
landed near Damietta. 

On both sides there was manifested 
a degree of skill and vigour which have 
seldom been surpassed. The soldiers 
of the crusade made such steady and 
progressive advances, that the town of 
Damietta was in evident danger ; and 
the sultan of Egypt sent into Syria for 
the assistance of his brother. Before 
Moadham, whom the western writers 
call Coradin, left Damascus, he levelled 
the walls of Jerusalem, that, in his ab- 
sence fr(Hn home, ;he christian adven- 
turers might not take the city and for- 
tify themselves by its strength. When 
he arrived in Egypt, he joined his bro- 
ther with a strong army ; but their unit- 
e4 forces could not raise the siege. Uo- 
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willing to hazard, by arms, the decision 
of so important a contest, AI Camel of- 
fered terms (^such advantage to the be- 
siegers, that they were agreeable to the 
whole chiefs of the crusade, extspting 
to D'AIbano, the legate of the pope. 
But such influence had the bishop of 
Rome acquired throughout the whole 
christian churches, that the will of his 
representative overawed every lord and 
knight who were then in arms upon the 
banks of the Nile. 

Tlie siege was therefore continued ; 
Damietta fell ; and the pope^ vicegerent 
rejoiced in his success. The advantage 
which was thus gained, excited them to 
further pursuits, and having advanced 
into the interior of the Delta, the banks 
were cut, the waters of the Nile encom- 
passed them, and, to avoid destruction, 
they were compelled to surrender. Thus 
they lost the important advantages which 
had been offered as an inducement for _ 
a voluntary departure ; and now, to the 
confusion of the legate, and the sorrow 
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of the army, they were reduced to cat 
the bread of mercy, and to -depend up- 
on the clemency of the sultan for com- 
fort and protection.' 

A. D. i223.-~A ooDsress was hddac 
Ferentmo to adopt meastires for the rc- 
Uef of the Holy land. The labe efibro, 
both in Palestine and in Egypt, had been 
unproductive of good efifects ; and iui^ 
ther measures must be taken for the be- 
nrefit of Palestine. Frederick H of Ge> 
many, Thibaud, die king of Navarre, 
Richard, earl of Corenrall, and maay 
<:aher persons of distmction aod infiu* 
ence, waved the banner of dw cdoss. But 
still their operations were not uniform ; 
they were cooducted by di£fecEZut leadf 
ers, aitd guided by partial motrves. A 
consideral^ timeelapsed before the em/* 
peror of Germany could leave tbe af* 
fairs of his own kmgdom ; a»d, during 



* Jac. de ntriacOflib. «ii ; ct <Heveri Schahtf. iajgat, 
;i per Francos. 
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the time of that delay, he was involved 
in a dispute with the bishop of Rome. 

He was commanded by the pope not 
to depart till he had bowed in obedi- 
ence to the head of the church. But 
Frederick despised the mandate, and 
went in deBance to the Holy land. Power- 
ful were the succours which the emper(»' 
conveyed to Palestine, but the circum- 
stances in which he stood threatened to 
render them of no avail. The orders of 
the pope had flown to the Holy land up- 
on the swiftness of revenge i and no son 
of the church djirst join in friendship 
with him or his followers. His rank 
and influence entitled him to command 
and take the whole direction of the 
christian troops ; but the orders of an 
excommunicated prince were not to be 
obeyed. 

How afflicting was the scene, to be- 
hold multitudes assembled from foreign 
lands, to fulfil the general desire of Eu- 
rope, and yet bound in chains of inac- 
tion, by the proud mandates of an usurp- 
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ed and degrading authority. To take 
off" the restraint, and to promote the 
object in view, the emperor of Germany, 
with a greatness of mind suitable to his 
rank, waved the right to command, and 
generously proposed that the v^ole or* 
ders of the camp and the field should ' 
be given and received in the name of 
God and Christendom. But the exer* 
tions of the soldiers were neither so 
much united, nor so completely success- 
ful, as could have been desired. Jeal- 
ousies and discontentment pervaded the 
ranks ; and, in the absence of Frederick, 
the armies of the pope were ravaging 
the territories of Giermany, 

The connectitms and successors of Sa- 
ladin^ who reigned in the different de- 
partments of Syria and Palestine, were 
yet constantly engaged in warfare among 
themselves ; and, during these commo- 
tions, Al Camel, the sultan of Egypt, had 
acquired considerable territories in. those 
parts of the world- Frederick, from the 
circumstances of the Holy land, and the 
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situation of ios own oupire, found it 
ei^edient to return home ; but, before 
leaving Falestine, be entered into a 
treaty ivith the sultan of. Egypt. Al 
Camel was oiaious to secure the interest 
of the cru»des» in opposition to his 
eaeoiiesin Syria and Palestine, and there- 
fore he delivered to them many towns 
and possessions in the Holy land. He 
even granted to them Jerusalem itself, 
and oi^y jetained, &xc the Mohamme- 
dans, the ^and mosque of that city, 
with freedom of worship, and protection 
&om the crusade. Soon after these 
events, the aikan of £gypt died at Da- 
mascus, and had mawtained the charac- 
ter of a mild and just prince." 

A. s. 123S At the time <^ the late 

sukan's deuh, Al Adel, one of his 
younger sons, was governor of Egypt, 
and the emirs of that country inunedi- 
ately placed him upon the throne of 
the kingdom. Daud, grandson of Sa- 

* D'Hcrbelot, <itw AitiWah. 
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ladin*^ brother Al Add, was elected lord 
of Damascus, but was soon deprived of 
this preferment by Nojmoddin the eld- 
est son of Al Camel. Encouraged by 
this success, Nojmoddin extended his 
views to further steps of aggrandisement. 
Though in the dynasty of the sultans^ 
the order of succession was rather im- 
plied than established, yet the new lord 
of Damascus laid claim also to the king- 
dom of Egypt. Scarcely had he left 
Syria, when Ishmael, 'lord .of Balbec, 
-hastened to Damascus, and re-established 
himself in those possessions of which 
Al Camel had lately deprived him. When 
Nojmoddin arrived at Grand Cairo, his 
brother Al Adel was either dead or de- 
posed ; and the throne being vacant, the 
aspiring prince, nyas saluted -sultan. 

A. D. 1240. — The disputed claims id 
.Syria opened a way for ittdulgiftg the 
cwnten^ing pa^^ties of the crtjpadpi Long 
had jealousy ahd divisions subsisted be- 
tween the knights of S'. John and those 
of the Temple ; 'and Thibaud, king of 

VeL IL A a 
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Navarre, favouring the catiie of tKe lat-i 
ter, enfei;ed itit6 terms of alliance and 
friendstiip with several princes of Syria. 
Tliey promised protection to the chris- 
tians; but the vie* of those Syriaa 
etnirs was to acquire sti'engtHvin. dppOTi- 
tion to the sultaYi' of Egypt ; atid the 'in- 
tention of (he contending knights was 
to raise th^ own cfedit higher than 
that of their opposing brethftrn. Rich&rd^ 
the e^l of CSwriwail, and brother of 
Henry tti, the'king tif Englstiid, easily 
discovered the tetldency of that triifts- 
actiofi V and found, that the Itirds of 
■Carac atid iJarMfScbs were not able to 
^fulfil their 'tteaty. The sultan 6f Egypt 
wlasrisib'^ great in his strength, and the 
'discerning eye of Richaird tnarked his 
growing, power, Mid wished to <^btaiti 
"his fneivdship; 

■ Nojmoddin approached with his sci- 
•Jtiitilr in one hand, and ah offer of ftifeftd- 
ship in the other. 'Richai-d, with tbe 
contdrrenCe of varimis powerful RSrils, 
■ stretciied out the battd of peace, tSrid en- 
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teced ,into a firm allumce. The treaty 
^hich Frederick of Germany had for* 
merly jgnade with the sultan of Egypt, 
Wap i^tjfied in its fiiU ea^tent j and the 
christians, npt only possessed Jerusalem, 
but had the safety of the pilgrims se- 
cured, by ^lyoying Tyre and every place 
0f ii^ortance on the coast of Syria. To 
this agreement, the Templars .r^u^ to 
accede s bpt the treaty was established ; 
the christian^hurches were, thrown open, 
and the patriaf-^h of Jerusalepa returned 
to the; Holy city. 

When 5f»Iaf|ip overthrew the Fatimite 
caliphs in Egypt, he found it i)eces$ary 
CO secure .hin^s9|f against their friends 
.apd abettors, bjj>laciiig astrong.guard 
aroynd his throne. This.iffi^ortwit of- 
fice he did not entri^st to the troops of 
;£gypt, but to the Turkish slaves pf.Kip- 
zac, whom the ]V^oguls seized in their - 
wa;-Uj|ce incursions, a^d sold into -bond- 
age. They were denominated Mam- 
lukes, which signifies slaves or bond serv- 
ants. But they also received particular 
A a 2 
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names from incidental arrangements. 
Nojmoddin Saleh, when he became sul- 
tan, proceeded a step further than any 
of his predecessors had done, for the 
Mamlukcs were not only his body guards, 
and- admitted into his palace, but they 
were armed spies, and distributed into 
diflferent parts of the country, to watch 
every motion, and to give notice of 
every cabal. Being trained up for ser- 
vice at their first institution, in a place 
called Riida, upon the borders of the 
sea, they were denominated Baharites, 
from the Arabic word Baher, which sig- 
nifies the sea.*^ 

Haviiig placed his affairs at home in 
a proper position of jdefence, Nojmod- 
din turned his views again toward Syria, 
and determined to recover by force, 
what 'he had lost by guile. To secure 
the object he had in view, he called the 
assistance-of a barbarous and cruel peopte 



' Abiilpharaj. pro Le|;om. p. 7 ; et Degiugnes, 1 

>., liv. 21. . 
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who lived upon plunder. They had no 
country which was properly their own, 
nor is it well ascertained from what dis- 
trict of the world they sprung. It is, 
however, probable, as they were called 
Chorasmians, that they came from the 
ancient Chorasmia, and passed into Per- 
sia, where they became obnoxious, and 
whence they were driven out. 

Directing their course to meet the 
sultan of Egypt, they approached Jeru- 
salem, and their entrance was proclaim- 
ed by fire and shrieks of despair. The 
town was pillaged, many of the inha- 
bitants were butchered, and even the 
sacred places were polluted with the . 
bodies of the slain. On the whole of 
their march, they continued to spread 
desolation and- death. At Gaza, they 
joined Nojmoddin with his Egyptian 
army, and the united forces stood in 
proud and awful defiance. The chris- 
tian armies had joined the confederate 
lords of Syria ; and they too appeared 
in terrible array. After spending some 
A a 3 
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time in skirmishes and partial attacks, 
a general engagement took place, and, 
for two days, the issue was doubtful. 
The sultan of Egypt was at length suc- 
cessful ; the shattered remains of the 
Syrian army returned to Damascus; aild, 
but a few of the intrepid knights escap- 
ed the disasters of the fidd. 

j\ niansur, the prince of Emessa, was 
general of the Syrian forces, and, in the 
day of defeat, he was subjected to the 
unwarrantable frowns of Ishmael the 
lord of Damascus. But Nojmoddiii pur- 
suing his success, laid siege to Damascus 
with an army imder the command of his 
celebrated general, the warUke Maiinod- 
din. Before his skill and prowess, the 
haughty Ishmael was himself obliged to 
flee, and he who but lately insulted 
Amansur in the day of defcdt, was him- 
self driven to seek refuge in a distant 
region. Maimoddin did not, howevier, 
allow the Chorasmians to enter the city 
of Damascus, and riot with cruelty in 
Us plunder, but assigned them a portion 
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in a different and less important p!\n of 
Syria. When t)xey were |iot engaged 
in the destruction of nations, the Cho- 
rasmians turned their savage cruelty upr 
on themselves, ^nd wp^e so much de- 
tested, arid so w^el, that they yrcie final- 
ly cut off frqip being a people. 

As the cloud ^as still resting vpon the 
Holy land, the pope held a council at 
Lypil$, where the attendants were nunn- 
firous, and many yoiws were pledgjed to 
gp iij warfare to Jerusalem ; but ij^erp 
was none who displayed greater ;zeal than 
Lewis IX, the ting f^ Fr^ijcp. ^itep 
spending a proper time in settling the 
important a^irs of his kingdom, he ^r- ' 
liyed at S'. Dennis on the i?"" of June, 
A. D. 1248. Saying received , the ,Ori- 
jBsme^ .or papal standard, whic^ had for- 
merly been dispbyed by ihp kings Qf 
RQn>e, iLewjs set sail upon the 28'" of 
August, and, xyith his ^queen, ai^d army, 
arrived at Limi^o,in|Cyprns,,on the ly"* 
of Septem;ber fol,l9'iyjl^. f^. ^was re- 
sceived in an hospitable and irieiidjj' 
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manner by the king of the island, who 
was a descendant of Guy de Lusignan^ 

Waiting for the arriral of more troops, 
and shunning the stormy time of winter, 
he could not leave Cyprus till the ex- 
piration of eight months. Then, with 
several princes of the royal family, and 
many lords of France, he embarked his 
soldiet^ ; set sail for Egypt ; and being 
joined by the knights of S'. John and 
the Temple, he arrived in the port of 
Daroietta. To prevent the landing of 
his army, the beach was lined with 
Egyptian soldiery ; but the king of 
France threw himself, sword in hand, 
from the ships into the sea ; the troops 
followed, and living landed against 
( much resistance, an army of 50,000 
men encamped upon the shore. This 
unexpected display of bravery and ad- 
dress struck terror into the inhabitants 
of Damietta. The fortress was speedi- 
ly invested, and the garrison, together 
with the inhabitants of the town, most- 
ly stole away in the night-time, and 
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left the French masters of that import- 
ant place. 

The suhan of Egypt was at this time 
busily employed in conquering Syria ; 
but the fate of Damjetta suddenly reach- 
ed Nojmodddin, and he raised the siege 
of Emessa. Quickly he issued orders 
to prepare for a march, and returned 
with dispatch to recover Damietta. On 
his way to Egypt, he was affected by a 
tumor on his thigh, which produced a 
mortification, and put a period to his 
life. He was an active prince, and knew 
how to be severe, as well as merciful. 
He held the reins of government with a 
firm hand, and his conduct was well 
suited to the turbulent temper of the 
period in which he lived. 

A. D. 1249 — ^The time of Nojmod- 
din's death was truly critical, the dy- 
nasty of the Ayubites were scarcely esta- 
blished on the throne ; and a powerful 
enemy was triumphing in^ Egypt. His 
unexpected dissolution might have been 
the signal of revolt ; but the danger was 
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averted by the address of ShajJr al Dor. 
She had been the favourite female of 
the sultan NojnoDddin, and waa as re- 
markable foE discernment, as she was 
celebrated for beauty. Having been in- 
formed by a private messenger of Nojr 
moddin's death, she assembled the prin- 
cipal lords of the realm, and, under 
pfetence that the sultan was indisposed, 
and not able to bear the fatigues o£ 
Jtate> she induced them to swear an 
oath of fidelity to his only remaining 
8on Turan Sliaw, All this was done as 
if by the special order of Nojmoddin ; 
and the different authorities of the state 
were required to obey the sultan-elect. 
In the meantime Turan Shaw was not 
in Kgypt^ and before he had an oppor- 
tunity of appearing at Grand Cairo, the 
Ayubite army had harassed the Fr^ch, 
and cut off many of their men ; but in 
this time of danger, :the ships, ^hicb, 
in a storm, had been separated from the 
French Beet, appeared on the iioast of- 
Egypt, and I-ewis being xeinfoixed, left 
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a gtttiion in Daraietta, afld resolved to 
advance into the countty. It was agi- 
tated whither he should direct his course, 
and it was generally agreed that he should 
march to Gtand Cairo. 

By the assistance of a guide, a party 
of the French darted far into the coun- 
try, with less inconvenience than might 
have been expected ; but, in returning 
through the town of Mansurah, they 
were assailed by the inhabitants, and 
many of them put to death. Enraged 
at this misfortune, Lewis determined to 
take amj)le revenge, and drew out hh 
forces in full array. At this harardous 
period, Turan Shaw arrived from Da- 
mascm witb a numerous amiy. Having 
been proclaimed sultan, he hastened with 
his Syrian forces to join the £gyptiaii 
army; and a dread&] battle witli the 
French ctisued. Facroddin, the Egyp- 
tian general, either fell in battle, or was 
privately put to death ; but the chris- 
tians w^e vanquished, and riik sixth 
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crusade was peculiarly unfortunate, as 
Lewis himself was taken prisoner. 

Turan Shaw had received the name 
of sultan, arid was arrayed in the robes 
of state ; but Shajir al Dor, and the 
grandees about court, sac in reality at 
the helm of afl&irs. The Mamlukes 
and followers of the prince, who had 
come in his train from the castle of 
Kipha, saw with dissatisfaction the sub- 
ordinate power which the sultan possess- 
ed ; and Turan Shaw himself resolved to 
vindicate his rights and his station. £ut, 
independent of these tokens of impa- 
tience and dislike, Shajir al Dor and her 
party were aware that a sovereign prince 
could not be Contented with the name 
without the reality of power, and there- 
fore they watched the motions of the 
sultan, and placed spies in every avenue 
of the court. The resolution which 
Turan Shaw had taken of asserting his 
authority, was soon made known to his 
enemies, and they resolved to destroy 
him. Unexpectedly he received a stroke 
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of ia sabre, which was the appointed sig- 
nal of a general attack ; and immedi- 
ately he was surrounded with weapons 
c^ death. Awe and irresolution pre- 
vailed for a moment amoi^ the assail- 
ants, and in that interval of suspense, 
the sultan fled and took reiuge- in a 
wooden tower upon a bank of the Nile. 
When his pursuers could not dislodge 
him, they set fire to the place of refuge; 
and having thrown himseif into the 
waters of the river to shun destruction 
by the flames, he was there put to death 
by the arrows of those who sought his 
life. His friends fled, and his lifeless 
body was left exposed upon the beach, 
till the ambassadors of Mostasem BUlab, 
the caliph of Bagdad, procured leave, 
ajid found means to honour it with a 
funeral. 

Raging with that fury whrch deeds of 
violence produce, the murderers of the 
prince, while yet besmeared with his 
innocent blood, rushed into the pre- 
sence of Le^is, and presenting the head 
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o£ the sultan, espeoted a mward £>r his 
death. Tt is suggested by soioe^ that the 
tufflans were desirous of murderkg the 
"king of France also; but wefe over- 
awed and restrained by bis appearance 
and majesty; while-o&ers affirm, .that 
he-was honoured with -the <^ot of -being 
constitated sultan of Egy^. Bat no- 
thh^ is certain excepting that which in 
reality took place, that -to recover his 
liberty^ -and avoid impending -danger, 
S'. Isewis surrendered Damietta, and re- 
tired to Syria * 

■A. D. 1 250. — Having assassinated Tu- 
Tan Shaw, the Mamlukes swore alle- 
giance to Shajir a'lDor, prayed for her 
in-the -mosques, and-had'her name im- 
pressed upon ,the coin of the reahn. 
■But sunk as the Egyptians w«e in the 
degradation of their country, yet they 
could not bear to be govem^d'by a-wo- 
man, who-had been- a slave. [Soeh was 

" Abulpharaj. p. 323, 3J4; JoiDyiile,-.htst. de St- 

Laris, fol. AParis, A.D. t(J68,p. 37,28, Sac. 
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the state of the public rafnd, that it 
•was deemed neoessary to appoint a re- 
gent, who might appear publicly in the 
government of the country. Aibcg, or 
ihcg, one of ^the principal emirs about 
the court, wds chosen for that import- 
ant office. But still the government 
■was not acceptable to the people ; and 
they raised to tlie dignity of sultan, 
MusQ al Ashref, a prince of Yemen, 
and a descendant of Al Camel ; but be- 
ing of tender years, he too^must have * 
regent, and the influence of Ibcg placed 
himself again at tbe -head of the go- 
Tcmment. 'He had great deigns 6E 
■personal aggrandisement ; but to con- 
ceal his views, and render himself more 
popular, ■ he had the name of Sbajir sL 
Dor expunged from the list of sovereigns, 
find that of Musa placed next to Turan 
Shaw, so that the A;yubire line of 
princes was not interrupted.^ 

•> Abulfcd. vol. iv, p. 50J, &c ; ci Diguignfj, vol. L 
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At the time Shajlr al Dor was pro'- 
claimed sultaness of Egypt. Malek al 
Nazer, prince of Aleppo, was raised to 
the throne of •Damascus ; he also was 
of the race of Ayitb, and a descendant 
of Al Camel. The kingdoms of Egypt 
and Damascus were thus again difijoin- 
ed ; jealousy pervaded the countries, 
and wars often raged between the states. 
The prince of Damascus' put his troops 
into motion to avenge the murder of 
his kinsman Turan Shaw ; the armies of 
the two countries met at Abasa, and the 
Egyptians were routed. Victory being 
on .the side of the Assyrians, the pepjrfe 
of Egypt declared for the prince of Da- 
mascus, and his name was mentioned 
in the prayers of the mosque. The 
young sultan of Egypt belonged also to 
the family of the Ayubites ; but being 
sca,rcely nine years of age, he was shut 
up in the castle of the mountain. Bat 
the fortune of the war changed, the Sy- 
rians were repulsed, and their general 
Shamsoddin was slain. 
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«o(&RUM3C«iio ( aD4,4n Fevesgeibr the 

^ftifisr^oe '«lridi ^hMl l>0ea given «o Al 

' Naoer, tlie ^iiice of tDunai^us, t^e 

^ople were insulted, at>^.^ tivj 'givsn 

^p to plii rtfT*'*'- But t^*''*'' injiirif'ie JHese 

abandoned, i^^d iixQcmal ped:c^ was re- 
^ored, by the influence of the calijih of 
Bagdadi who, since the overthrow of 
the Fatimites, had continiied to be re- 
togniEed in Egypt, as the Imam of the 
Mohammedan feith. The partisans of 
Egypt a nd Syria had long been struggl- 
ing to attach to their interests the itr- 
mies of the crusade j and Lewis of 
France; having continued for a while at 
S', John d'Acre, was zealously courted 
by the agents of each party. After a 
succession of jealousies and wars, the 
Mohammedans of Syria and Egypt made 
peace ; and when Lewis had returned 
tO France, the christians were again op- 
posed as a common enemy; 

Public peace with Syria being thus 
restored, Ibeg pursued his own views of 

Vol. U, B b 
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' aggrandisement ; and having deposed 
: the ypung sultan from his exaUed sta- 
tion, Al Ashrcf wds the last prince of 
the Ayubite .femily who sat upmi the 
throne of ]%ypt,V 

' Abulfed. toL g, p. 951, Ac. 
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He Maharile dynasty ^^g- • • '• Shitji^ 

alDor. . . . Bibars, ... 5*. Lewis' death near 
T^is. ... 5,. John ^Acre taken by the sul- 
tan- of Egypt . ; . The Moguls in Syria. 

A. D. 1254. "^ITT'E ^ovr behold Ibeg 
A. H. 652.. V y seated avowedly up- 
on that throne which he had. long and 
ardently coveted. Scarcely had he ar- 
rived at this dignity, when he married 
Shajir al Dor, whose favourite and re^ 
gent he had formerly been. Success 
appeared to have woven for him a gar- 
land, of triumph and peace ; but the 
prospects of the world are often fala- 
cious, and success begets disquietudes, 
which frequently embitter the sources 
of enjoyment. - Seated upon the height 
of the Egyptian throne, the first sultan 
of the Baharite race discovered new ob- 
Bba 
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jects which engaged his heart > and 
among these was the beautiful and ac- 
complished daughter of the king of Mos- 
sul. 

"What right had Shajir al Dor to comj 
.^laiH of his intention to marry another 
wife ? . Jt was a, practice which the re- 
ligiott of Mohanamed aklov^d ; and she 
had herself Iseea only, one of a munber 
of wives, whom the sultan Nojmoddin 
received into bis seraglio. -But admir- 
ation and power had made her impa- 
tient of contradiction, and «he could 
not liear a rival in the afiections of 5ier 
bus^and, or the admiratitHi of the court. 
Moreover, she 'was well aware bow much 
it had been owing to her influence and 
friendship that Ibeg himself had risea 
into notice, and acquired the chief com- 
mand of the «tat«. Void of suspiciem, 
the stihan was-going, as usual, to indulge 
in tire brfth 5 but the reveng^l sukancss 
had -prepared bis doom ; aAd assassins, 
rxisbing upc«i him unawares, instantly 
put hiim to disatb. 
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His body mas bnnight ioto the paitace, 
and kid aJ: the fo^ of Sh^iit al Dor^ 
but the humiltatihg vght produce^ in 
heir BQ emQti<m of an^sh or regret, 
-IShe soade a pretenpc of ofifexing the 
empire, aad f be seat of the sultan^ to 
soim lords of the coiwr e ; buc they knev 
^67 ambition, and refused in succesaioa 
the dangerous appointmem. These 
tUogft passed iii ^c isterior of tlu ae- 
lag&o, during the silcBce of the oi^ ; 
but tho morniitg procbtiinod the horror . 
in the city^ and all Cairo waa in com- 
motioO' That paity of the Mamlukes 
who wece called SAlehtaas^ as haviitg 
-belonged to Nojmoddin Saleh, placed 
Nureddiai All mi t)u9 throne of bi& fa- 
ther Ibeg. and they ^ve him the sm- 
lume of Al Manaur. Sb^ir al Doi ^^ 
ignofioiniously treaMd» and justly stzfr 
ibr^ the pmu^unent of death. 

Hp7 stall ^^ ai^flreciatepover, which 

is so iitBc«taiii, or direct the pasaons, 

which are so wUd and ungovernable ? 

The attraqtions and accMnp^shmcnts' of 

Bb3 
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Shajir al Dor placed her once at the 
head of the Egyptian government, and 
every thing was obedient to her com- 
mand ; but she suiSfered a diversity of 
changes, and at last her body was mangl- 
ed and treated with indignity. The 
■Jove of power seems to have been the 
source of her misfortunes i for whem 
Turah Shaw arrived' at Grand Cairo to 
exercise the office of sultan, she refused 
to part with the sweet enjoyment, of au- 
thority ; the fear of neglect, ot dimi- . 
nished influence, induced her to mur- 
der her husband ; and thus her reputa- 
tion was blasted, and her life taken 
away. 

A. D. 1257.— About this ^n^Cf tli6 
Moguls were making rapid advances in 
power and conquest. Their armies,' 
like a. torrent, carried every thibg be- 
fore them, and the terror of their name 
outran, their progress.. Holagti V, em- 
peror of the Moguls, left Turkistan, in 
the year of our Lord 1253, and speedily 
over-ran Persia, Mesopotamia; Syria, 
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nnd, in short, all the Saracen possessions 
in the east, except Ycman and Egypt.' 
When this celebrated general entered 
Sagdad, A. D.~ 1258, the caliph Mos- 
tasem was put to death, and tfaea'eby an 
end was put to the reign of the Abbas- 
adcs, ■which, in a direct, or - collateral 
line, had existed for more than 520 
years. ' .■■.■; 

. It was in this perilous and'in^ortant 
time, that the sultan of Egypt, 'through 
his youth and inexperience, \^a5 not able 
to send effectual relief into Syria- ' In 
this weak state: of the Egyptian govejTi- 
ment, Cutuz, art artfol.-and ambitious, 
lord, deposed the young suUail, and 
placed himself at the head of pubHc af-. 
fiiirs. 

A.,D. 1259 Hofegtt, having returned 

from Syria into the eaft, left. Ketboga, 
one of his generals, to protect -the con- 
quests' which he had ni»de; MMch 
power and confidence had made i^s: 
viceroy presumptuous ; and Cutuz,.the 
sultan of Egypt, discerning the vices 
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and' ptidoof KettegR, defied U» tirtatr: 
enrnga; imd pvcpM'e^'fer battle. JtScai 
tnaaj prtnom eilmiatfti a bloodjj ea; 
gascfndtkfi esiniid, l^re. Ketboga l^St 
hii itf?; dnd d^e M^gols- being ovor-- 
tlutn^A, who had lutbefta b(9ti dwAed 
iinrodble, Gutus i^ tnttiQ]^ entered 
t^ capicil of SjTiii _ } 

In the conquests pf Holagu,, tljer 
ebhetians had bem treated «it)a qimal 
firaai, by the ftietidly intet^itiaB of 
a christian hidy, whom Hdagu bad' mar- 
ried; bflstGutitodestiioyedibeirchinthes^ 
and {lersccuted thab with wuetemii^ 
iwj. Bibars, vrho bad been an aaant 
general, Nad been nej^ctdd bf the sol- 
tan vfk the distributfob of reward^, and 
the indignant general resolved upon re- 
venge. He iaipaned bis wish to some 
of th« dlicontemed Mmdokes, taxi 
whet> the raltan waa engaged in fauu- 
ing, he VM treacheronily assailed, and 
nMtftaJly wounded.' 

* Abulphan^. p. j.|9. 
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A. D. 1360.— ^ibars nasr immnfiately 
proclaioied suhan b;- Ms fe^vrera ; and 
be hadi con&ired ujion him the surname 
of I^her, wicb -farioDS otber dssciip- 
tivte appdlatioDs^ At Grand Cnro he 
was Tscdvttd with py ; but in Syria he 
bad iDaaydifiicalties ip eoocnnxccr. The 
people «if DannsCus being mach' at- 
tached to SaapSLTy the goTemor erf that 
city prccIaoTDed hitn their lord and 
SQhan. The Moguh returned witih vi- 
gour and sacoe»; and the armies of 
tbe cru$adff, who were assisted by the 
pastern ixnaders, assumed new courage, 
and bravely defended some of their pos- 
sessioDs. The armies <^ Egypt CBto-ed 
die city of Damaicus, pursued Saogiar 
to Balbec, took him prisoner, and con- 
Teyed him to £gypt, where be was 
treated with lenjty and respect. 

A.D. i»£ri.-LMTherea;^)eared atGrand 
Cairo a pecson who was named Ahmed» 
and who had at his command a party 
pf Arabs. He professcH^ to be a son 
pf the caliph Daher BiUidi> and that he 
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had fled from Bagdad when Holagu en- 
tered and took that city. More than 
three years had the Mohammedans been 
without a caliph; and Bibars, with the 
chief .men of ^y^t, having heard his 
pretcnsioDS, arid, investigatied his pedi- 
gree,, received him as the Imam of the 
Moslem religion. The Mamluke sul- 
tans being still but Uttle respected' in 
Egypt, the poiyerfurBibars was desir- 
ous of having his title to Egypt recog- 
nised, by the usual solemnities of the 
Mohammedan faith, and w;is therefore 
invested in proper form by the hew ca- 
liph.' 

The prgudices of a nation have: 
powerful ■ cflfeds -, the people of the 
realm now held Bibars as sacred, and 
even in his "own mind he enjoyed ; a 
complacency and self-gratblaiiori. " He: 
bestowed many favours upon the caliph, 
and seht him, with a considerable escort, 
toward Bagdad; but he was seized.liy: 
the- Mc^ls, dpring his journey, arid 
eohsighe^ either to banishrneiit'or death. 
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After this project had niisgiven, another 
pretender laid claim to the high and 
sacred.office of caliph. He too was sup- 
ported by Bibars, [ and acknowledged in 
his pretensions ; but he sunk into ob^ 
scurity, and the caliphs henceforward 
attracted Uttle notice. " 

A. D. 1270 Lewis IX of France, 

who had done much, and suffered many 
things, in a former crusade, was again 
induced to leave Europe, for the assist- 
ance of the Holy land; Bibars had 
shaken the remaining interest of the 
crusaders in the east ; and even Antioch 
itself had fallen. At the head of 6,000 
horse, and 30,000 foot, Lewis directed 
his march towards the Land of promise ; 
but was diverted from his-course, by the 
delusive prospect of confirming- the 
king of Tunis in the belief and prac- 
tice of the christian faith. This prince' 
had been assiduously represented as 
friendly to „ the leligion, of Jesus, and 
IiCTpis. was benevolently inclined to ■ ias- 
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CISC him m the pFagre» of his new o^- 
fikois ; but the whole waq a dehi^ve 
direaH^ and the French ware uaei^wcttdr 
ly awaked hy the din of arais» and (he 
violence of a hostUe re(:c^tioiu Aaiong 
the iatal eveatsof that day, Lewis hicn- 
self fell ; and thus the ^evmtk and last 
cruiadc was etided, with sorrow 9od dis- 
aj^intment.* 

Bibars was drawing aigh the end of 
his career v and ^t the tixpe of his death, 
the empsrr, over which he ruled, ex- 
tended from, the interior of Africa to 
the River Euphr^^s. Though this prince 
had been a daive, he was ncivenlaclew of 
noble origin. By the fate of war, he 
was torn from bis parents, who ^tvek 
in the Kipaac, and exposed to sale in 
the city of Damaficu& By the c^risc- 
ian writers he is generally called Bea- 
docdar, from the name of the person 
to whom he was first sold. 

^ JoinT^r, p. tt6 i and Simit. lib. ni, part n, c. 9* 
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iHisaoimty, ffichenasbsre, raised him 
tonoooe.; and wlien he was sultan of 
Egjrpt, he discovered imasmmon. dili- 
gence, both in acqmring possessions 
■and ia ^efeniting them from dao&ger. 
He vttai^a. xtmn of jus and intr^d con- . 
'duct ; he gave miu^ ahns so itfae poor, 
-built caravimsaries, endowed hospitals, 
-aad escabfebed, at Crand Clairo, an ex- 
-tensive -setninary -of education. He 
■erected a isupetb bridge ooEer ihe'canal, 
which pasted in the' neighbourhood of 
his capital,-and ooBscrocced die dome 
-of a-oetebrated Aiyc^ias. innhoit.the 
-munerous monuments of his eKcellence 
tbore a lasting testimony ^o the wisdom 
■^ his govo^ment, and the goodnesB of 
'^ifi ^heart.'* 

A. e. 1277 — 'Bibars died at Damas- 
-cus, and 4iis soil Sarcah, who was then 
at Grand Cairo, rose in peace to the 
soccesaon ; but, among the emirs«if Da- 



> D'Hctbtbt, tJtcc Sibara; et AtndM. vol. iv, p. 
607, &c' 
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inascus, there .was . sooo a retrok. The 
great. men about his throne enjoyed all 
the power and confidence, and those ac 
a 4ist3nce were jealous and .oQended. 
Being in danger of: a civil war, his mo- 
ther interposed her influence, .and; pro- 
cured an arrangement, &r, peacfe.- : But 
the interested advisers of the, sultan op- 
posed t;he stipulated terms, :and a vio- 
lent rupture ensued, v After sobw un- 
successful effiorcs for an^accomoDodation, 
the sultan retired to Carak, and left the 
throne of Egypt to his elder brother. V 
A,. D. 12.79.— -This prince, was receiv- 
ed upon the throne, with a profusion of 
new names. Btit these descriptive;titles^ 
which had hitherto, been lavishly 'be^ 
stowed, grew more and more'numeroife 
and; . extravagant, as flattery was cherish- 
.ed, .atid the. sta|>ility of the, govermxient 
becaitic: more precarious. Considered 
.^ mere, titles of pomp and pageantry, I 



' AWpharaj. .prokgpmonor, p, 10 ; Ct B!Heibdot, 

e Barcah Chan, 
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shall not load tht page, nor . trouble the 
reader, with, the useless aiameratioai of 
jSuchfrivolovB distinctions. , But the new 
. sultan WAS only seven years, of age when 
he: ;\Yas placed upon the thtone,^ and 
therefoK.imfic to -manage the a£&irs of 
government'. Kelaun" was appoint^dre- 
gent ; and, in the exercise of 'that high 
ofHce^ the young prince was deposed, 
and the ambitious regent prqciaimed 
sultan.' 

A. D. 1280. — ^When the news of his 
elevation reached Damascus, Sancar al 
Ashcar, who was governor of Syria, was 
declared sultan, of Damascus! . To, heal 
the divisions of his kingdom, Kelaun 
went into Syria, and put to flight the 
ehemies of his government Al Ashcair 
fled and joined the Moguls, who *ere 
again retumiog into Syria, j but at length 
he was restored to the friendship of Ke- 



• Or Calaun. 

• Abutpharaj. prolegomonon, p. lOi ct IVHerbdrt 
-(itrt Salamcsch. 
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laun, Jind iwbs Agttja -adndiMd to die-sta- 
taon •<£ {(kk icttizr in 'the cealtn. KfifoiKt 
«ont iBattun, «iid<<nherigenara&, i^ith im 
-asn^j^iastidie fr»iid« of >tbe •cnuade, 
«xid,a4Jie coursdof a Ifear^rean, tlwy 
*vpere 4i»apt of aU lA^ir ^osscaicms '4xi Jibt 
-east, Jexoept'dM'toma utd fbet>C8s«f ^; 

iHis arms'hatdtilHi bcea «u«o<;ss£al in 
Africa; liut 4d)die he .was fffepuing no 
attack Acre, he was carried off>athar 
2hy th&ifcmer-^ di8ca9e,-oct-as some as^- 
<sen, liytbe iiaad>t>f f^ assassiiii 4£lo^ * 
iaan 'Obtained Ms kiv^giom hy usuiia-' 
ition, "but he^gonaneditifriOiJpnidBnoe, 
:«ad:va5 geanesoiu^ «s well as zyatu >JEfe 
^nra&'Boinewhatiad^'Bnced in Age jwfam >fae 
iiefc 'his ffiatitfe-coumry, ;,and never jptdce 
scnvfa cfiueney i^ hai%xa^ p£ ATdfaia. 
&U sat the njcample in iCgjipt s£:chensli' 
-mg 4he Ciroasnan •ilaros^th ipoGitliac 
xare^^aiidjfrQm that jjractice important 
consequences will soon follovr/ 

i Abulphanj. prokg. p. ic, ii ; A]aiM,.t^: fi-Hf 
ji, &c i et D'Heibelot, litre' Calauti. 
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oeedfld by^ his s<»^ Calil, who was boc 
only bonoured with many faigh-soond- 
ing titles, bat was a great and succes»- 
iul prince. Li obedience to the dying 
command of his Either,, be pcst^ved to 
become mister o£S^. John D'Acre, and 
with a powerful army marched into- 
Syria. This city and fonress were able, 
by their strength, to resist a corisider- 
able force, but were njot at that time hi 
a favouraWe state of deience^ Freqaent 
appUcatii^is had been made for assist- 
apce; but the pope, with all his re- 
sources, was unable to send the necessary 
relief 

The treasures of the European princes 
were drained hy the former crusades, 
^d the wane of success had made thein 
hopeless. The inhabitants of Acre were 
composed of difinent naticH&s, who dwelt 
in distinct departments of the town, and 
were neither influenced by uniform mo<r 
tiTCS, nor under the direction of one 
head. In a disupated country, mAny of 

f^oLII. Co 
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the cTina^rs had bec6ilie iateqaperate, 
and, of late, the troops who'came fronii 
Europe, were chieflrf des|ienite adven- 
turers and the offipourings of society. 

The town was violently att^ked, and 
boldly defended; many on. bpth sides, 
fell, and great was the destrnetion. The 
crusaders made frequent sallies upon the 
Egyptian troops ; and, in one of these 
exertions, they almost reached the tent 
of the sultan j but. were warmly- recriv- 
ed, and driven back w^h inconceivable 
loss. As the Musslemans approached, 
and were likely, to. become masters qi 
the town, many of the Sieged rushed 
toward the shore ; and, by overloadmg 
the boats, not a f^yf of. them wrere lost. 
Those who remained in the tQwn, fought 
with desperate valour, but were una- 
voidably overpom^. Terms of capitu- 
lation were .^ered, a^d, accepted ; but 
fury, and the want of subordination, 
violated the agreement. X^ women of 
virtue chose cather to die„vft,ch honour, 
than live when disgra,ced j 3?»d a whole 
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convent of nuns mangled and disfigur-' 
ed their bodies, that, in this frightftU^ 
condicion, they might meet the swords,' 
»id not the insults, of the fierce Sara- 
cens and barbarous Mamlukes. 

The few knights and friends of the 
crusade who escaped from this scene of 
devastation ran through many perils, 
and at length found refuge in G3T)rus, 
xfhere the town of Limisso Was assign- 
ed for their abode. Thus fell S'. John 
D'Acre, on the 13'* of July, A. B. 1291. 
It had been exactly one hxmdred years 
in the possession of the western nations, 
and with it the ^rhole land of Palestine 
was lost to Europe. Thus the blood and 
treasure, which. had been exhausted in 
the, crusades, were spent in vain, and, 
yrhile the history of those transactions 
endure, ihey will e^^ibit impressive 
moixuments of ambition and misguided 
zeal. 

A. D. 1292. — Calil made great pre- 
parations for invading the king of Arr 
menb, and, laying siege to the casde of 

CC3 
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of RIM^ ho inadtt hunsetf master of that 
jB^rtress. la the year foUowtng, be re- 
fntned t» Grand Cairo, %ul, amid the 
ammcmentS of his leisarc hot^s, ^e was 
. €ut off bj anfbitioDs conspirators, fia- 
bttduf,* «bo gavd ^iD (he first stroke, 
«as baited sultan b^ bis compaaioiu ; 
but, on their v^y to Grand Cairo, they 
wer«ffldt by a band of sddiers who had 
come out R> avenge the death of Calii, 
and the head of Bahadur was cut off.- 

41P11293.— Naser Mobankmed, though 
but in the ninth year of hi$ age, was 
prpcl^uned sultan in, the castle of Grand 
Cairo ; snd Husatnod^ was ctniscitut- 
aLrefent and comtbander of the miU- 
tib Scarcely yrexc these and other ar- 
rangeinents lOade in the state, when the 
Qimdw;t of 9>me ambitiom and aspirii^ 
eaUFs filled the city with alarm, and con- 
l^unn. Th4 young sultan was sent into 



* O* BaidaM. 

1 tytiUb^ot, fitre Ith^; et AbulmahMcm H S>< 
Dtttwi lib-, n^ ft 12, c. sijiB^nt. JOei pcrKuco*. 
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iMUBshnncnt; sod Ketboga «ejE himself 
down upon ibe ijinbne. l-aidgia, who 
had promoted %is intercK, wa« consti* 
tuted lieutenant of the kingdom ; }>tt 
this ftdweacurous MatmU^ himself was 
a^iring go the thc<Mie, and Ketboga vai 
forced xo dcacend into the walks of com- 
ttion life. But die lords of the realm,, 
beinx h*nwsfd by c^i^es and oppres* 
«toa, hired assasnas to cnt off Ladgio^ 
sad they ijmted Naser Mohammed to 
return £a}m his retreat at Carak. Thus 
the aidun, iaviog jemaioed in banish- 
ment for aibaat chcee years, was restored 
to his kingdom and honouts. 

When die ardoor of the cniwades had 
j^ted amoi^ the western princes, and 
when the revenues of ihdr 4tates were 
much «xhau«)ed, an attempt was made 
to inHriw the Moguls into Syria, from 
whidi th^ bad lately be«a e^elled. 
Every assistance was ofiEered 4o get them 
possessioil of the countFy, that t^y 
might dnve the Xut^ and Sa^u;ei>5 
iana she Holy lioui A deputation was 
Cc3 
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sent from Rome to Argan, the cHanof 
the Mogul Tartars.; but before the am* 
^assadon arrived^ that chief and general 
^as de&d. It waft not, therefore, till A. 
D. 1300, that Gazsioi, the son and sue*- 
£essor of Argan, entered into a league 
with the champions of the erhsade. The 
. assistance of the Moguls being also so^ 
Ucited by the governor* of Aleppo, the 
arms of that people were soon triumph- 
ant in Syria ; and its capital, Damascus, 
fell into their power. -An attempt was 
-in like nstAner made to get possession 
of Jerusalem ; but rebellion at home 
forced Gazan to vej^ass the Euphrates i 
and the sultan of Egypt recovered im- 
mediately die whole of his possessions 
in Syria and Palestine. 
• A. D. 1 501 .^^The chah of the Moguls, 
having settled the internal commotions 
of his kingdom, reti^ned to his favourite 
project of adding Syria to his other do- 
minions ; but still he preserved an union 
of operation with the heroes of the cru- 
sade, foj it would j^omote his interest 
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afnd security t6 have them ^aced. in Pa* 
lestine, between, him and the fornuidable 
armies of Egypt. As the princes . oflhc 
west had formerly solicited the friend- 
ship of the Tartars, so the cbai;i of the 
Moguls now applied for a crusade to 
Pope fioni&ce VIII. But unfortunate- 
ly, Philip the Fair, king of France, was 
at enmity with the bishop of Rome, and 
strenuously opposed whatever schemes 
'the:.pon£i£F ftvoured. The crusade was 
indeed preached, aad powerfully recom- 
-mended over the whole kingdoms and 
principalities of the west ; but in. those 
circumstances no assistance could be pro- 
cured for the christian cause in the east, 
though the arms of £)gypt were triumph- 
ant in Syria.' 

A. ». 1 304 — Gasan, the chan- of the 
Moguls, dkd, and.Chodabenda, his: suc- 
cessor, made peace with the sultan .of 
Egypt ; but Mazer was trouHed and per- 
plexed at home. The MaitJuke officers 

' D'H<rbelot, tiWc Gwt, tt.Vertgt, toia. ii, li». 4. 
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«nd c3iifi6 wen adting intfa a fai^ batnd; 
afcid aimiag at i3as suprexne <directioD t£ 
thtf state. He an ibeirencroadiCQCxits, 
he spUmol at their inai^K:er aad le- 
aolved to scr&e a blcnr vfaidfe vot^dtid 
jum of their ^efiwx^icn. fine the 
kem eye of su^icion deactBt lihe ^o 
si^;ii. and the kobwtedge of life pur- 
pose leadied the lords of the court. 
Bnktinaur, who had a high coinmaaidig 
tiw li£t guards, betrajvd the onnret oT 
his mavter. Sdac and fi9»TSi twa of 
fche most c^rtaoiious-emnrs:, srcrexmoosij 
eridioanoaDed to turn the jotended bknr 
-upon, the sakaa^ owb ')»ad. Bat in. a 
cesmci^ vhen every tfcwag vas suqieer* 
<d, the cre^uoa of the ««uts in its toDa 
was exposed to view ; and ^e pbpndac^ 
■who \bvttd tbeir soveeeiga^, MKffiblbd in 
^irtstk^ts <if OncD^^Gibro.-'aad suppwt- 
od his cause. 

'. TIte:disca|it^ad%imFs being struci: 
with ave, sfarunk froift dteir .purpose ; 
a»4, having vowed new obedi«H:e to tbe 
sultan, the people wtte i^peased. Bi^t 
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Naier Mohanuned wa» not m nciety; 
and he was well aware, that the ^me 
x£ discord and ambition was only 
smotlieTed, but tiot extinguished. Un- 
der a pcetence, therefore, of going m 
pi^rimage to Mecca, he retired to Carak, 
and wrote to Grand Cairo, that he had 
resifl^wd the throne. This unexpectetf 
conduct filled the city with constema- 
ia^, and a petiti^i was sent to solicit 
hia return ; but he returned, l^ the am- 
bassadors, every rcmainingbadge of roy- 
alty, and recommeiuled Sekr to be his 
mccesfior in the kingdom. 

By an assembly of the state, Setar 
■was invited to receive the crown ; bw 
he knew, that the Circasskin slaves^ who 
were risng to power, had a strcmg desire 
to elevate Blbars j and therefore he de- 
<luied the proflfered honour. BJbars 
was accordingly elected, and ascended 
"die throne by the name of Modhaflfcr a! 
ilockpoddin. The new sultan had the 
-^adow, but Selar the reality, of power ; 
9a4 by his counsels, the whole a&irs of 
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gDvernmtoc were conducted; Many 
disctiiitentmehts run through Sjria, as 
well as Egypt » and scarcely h&d one year 
flapsed^ when Naser Mohammed, by 
the persuasion of his friends, returned to 
the throne of Grand Caitb. At the ap> 
■ proach of the legitimate sultan; Bibars 
fied. but was- overtaken; and brought 
Irack to the capita^ His feelings were 
sported with, by fallacious hopes of safe^ 
tj ; and even when the bow-string WaS 
applied, and the miserable suSerer al- 
ready in the pangs of death, the ex- 
ecution was stopped^ and tb^ criminal 
recovered^ for the crUel purpose^ of 
being exposed to additional reproaches, 
and renewed sufferings. 

A. D. 13 10. — ^When Nager Moham- 
med retiumed to Grand Cairo,* he was 
recelTed with more joy than the chang- 
ing temper of the times had been ac* 
customed to exhibit; for. he had never 
ceased to be a favourite with the people^ 
But flattering' appearances did not mis- 
lead his views ; for he knew that there 
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were secret embers of ambition and 
revenge^ which were rcsady to burst in*- 
to a flame. He was well aware, how lit- 
tle the emirs were to be trusted ; and of 
the wounds which- they .had formerly 
Snfiicted, more than the scan were stiU 
remaining. With a seva-ity to which 
necessity had compelled him, he deci- 
mated the refractory lords ; and the de- 
voted party either suflfeted death, or 
were sent into prison. 

When the sultan was at rest from his 
-foes, he anranged the a£^rs of state, 
igmd made appointments for the enjoy- 
fOent of .peace; but if private stations 
are always attended with something to 
disturb, so the public situadons of life 
produce more numerous and afflicting 
di^uietudes. After all that the sultan 
had done, there was one person in his 
dominions, who, though in retirement, 
«£cited al»rm. Selar was an ol^ect of . 
j^ousy and fear. Knowing his power, 
.^qdjiware of his ambition, Naser com- 
manded him to appear at Grand Cairo. 
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Tbe enur nas ftar&I toconJ|rif , andMc 
iqiptxhehsions were not gmundJisSy for 
ficarcely had lie amvcd is the dty, when 
he vas cast usto cenimemexn:. Tliere, 
wuSer the oerron of ptmuhment, he re- 
vealed hit hidden tceisure, and sealed 
bis own ditgocB. Hit shew of >ffea2th 
was eiccesffine, lux it soak iato Zkochii^ 
«hea coaspsrcA in valoe Co dut ivUch 
was tumoealed. Za scibtcrraoeous apart- 
ments of bis palace, tromense, and incre- 
dible qnantities of gold, silver, axkd jew- 
els, were £>uad. Of t!he treasures whidt 
Bdsars left, the one haif was con&caied 
£ot the use of the state, and the o^ier 
was gi<ven to his dabg^iter f but tjte aC' 
comulatiera of Stkir was so «ncM)aoQB, 
nod so a^aremly the fruit of opprts- 
sion, that che highest ind^natioB wwt 
expressed, and the vfhcAe comigoed *o 
the pabHc service. As to hiflASetf'he- 
was kept in close confinement ; and, tbr 
.several days, neither per-d3U»ed «o est 
bread nor dvink ^nter. ^ti^wn^ 
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tion of distress, he was pMsented with 
three dishes corered, . and carefult^r 
handled, as containing monels of deli- 
cious food.' He seized them with all 
the eageraes; of excessive hunger and 
insupportable thirst ; but cruel refine- 
ment had {HVpared an incfcpresGible dis- 
appointment. The first {Matter con- 
tained gold, the second silver, and the 
third peftrls \ btit these ol^ects of his 
former aiSection and trust now embit- 
tered his anguish, and added to despair. 
ThosQ memorials of (^ression. which 
had been wrung from the sweat and 
hearts blood of many ai| afQtcted bro- 
ther, were now useless and distressing 
to the fallen and afflicted Selar ; and he 
died ander thc-agonies of hunger, weak- 
ness, and de^ir.* 

After all, however, the nation was 
Bot at peace, and the sultan was exposed 
to danger ; yet he was finally successful, 
not onl^ in suppressing his domestic 

" DeguigDC^ torn IT, liv. 21. . 
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foes, but also the Arabs, whohadinvad- 
•d Thebais, and the Moguls, who con- 
tinued to disturb the peace of Syria.. 
Among the enemies whom .Nascr had 
to resist, were the chsistians of Egypt^ 
and the knights of Cyprus. The turbu- 
lence and misguided ze^l of. the Jaco- 
bites and Jews, called forth his ven- 
gcMice ; and both of them were treated 
vith severity, in the domijiioos of the. 
sultan, 

Thrice had Naser Mohammed left, 
the throne of Egypt ; twice by violence, 
^nd once through choice. In the young- 
er part of his life, he had neither means 
nor inclination to strive against the 
lising intrigues of the court ; hut havr- 
ing returned the third time to the kingr 
dom of his father, he carried to the pa- 
lace a detemuned firmness, which never 
forsook hira. He was fully convinced^j 
that the ambitious lords of the r^ni 
must be subdued, before any sovereign 
could reign in peace. His hand of cor- 
rection, therefore, was justly severe. 
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and before his intrepid steps, the power 
^nd insolence of the emirs fled- »• 

The dangerous and overgrown autho- 
rity of the lords and barons was felt in 
Europe, as well as in Egypt ; and in both 
countries there were many efforts to 
contract its bounds. The crusades, 
which were begun, and carried on for a 
dif^rent purpose, -s^ere yet highly ser- 
yipeable, in proA^oting the interests, and 
establishing the thrones, of the western 
kingdoms. The treasures of the war- 
like baron; were not only spent in the 
cause of the Holy land, but many of 
them mprtgj^ed, oi; sold their lands 
and domains. By the^e transitions the 
proud |ord$, whq often stood in defi- 
ance of their sovereign, were sunk in 
the scale of influence and power. 

In the changing ^nd convulsed state 
of ]^lgypty taxes had been imposed, with-. 
put atten^Jwn to the interests of the peo-, 
pie, and they bad be^ collected with 
^igour and oppressiojn. Tb^ Mamluke^ 
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were provided with ceptain supplies of 
^ood ; and the emirs were supported by 
Urge provisions and pecuniary allot- 
ments. A strict inquiry bein^ made^ 
by Naser, into the nature, ext«it, and 
management, of those public appoint- 
ments, every fraud or op[H<es^fH)i was . 
corrected, and redrea^. Thus the 
reigning sqltaa secured his own power, 
hj diminishing the strength of his fees, 
and he iu[^rted his thrcme by the fav- 
opr and action of the people. 

As the crusades had weakened the 
strength of the barons in Europe, so the 
wiser princes of that distracted country 
pnroded a counterpoise to the remain- 
ing influ«w« of the powerfiil lords. In 
England, where genuine liberty first 
rose, and in tlie Biiti^ empire, where 
k still continues to flourish, the interest 
of the kmg was pnmioted, by the free- 
dom which he conferred on towns, and 
by the privileges which the knightt 
jtnd burgesses acquired, who assemUe 
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hk parliament &T the good of the 
tealm." 

Egypt had long been a neglected 
tx)ilntry, and though we ha:ve found na- 
ticois depending upon its fertility for 
food and comfort, yet, for almost a 
thousand yeats, firom the time when the 
teign of the Ptolemies ended, till that of 
the F&timices began, it was in the de- 
graded state of a province ; and every 
successive governor was moire anxious to 
enrich himself than do good to Egypt. 
¥.vca when subject to the Fatimites, it 
was still^a forlorn kingdom ; for the ca- . 
liphsof that race were mostly delighted 
with empty show, while those at the 
head of afi&irs {Nroudty oppressed the 
people ; and from the overthrow of that 
dynasty, Egypt was a Continued scene 
of tumult and change. Thus, by unin- 
terrupted neglect, and a chain of unto- 
ward events, the banks of the Nile, and 



t> DeguigDM, torn. iV, Ut. ZI ; and Millar on the Di>> ' 
tjoction of ranks, passim, 
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the plaiiu of the Delia, hdd, ia part, be^ 
coQie a barren wilderness and buxaing 
sands. 

So much diminished w$re the fruit- 
fill parts, and so scanty the returns of 
the harvest, that an unfavourable s^soft 
nevv recurred without prodnciiig fa- 
mine and its desc4ating effects. . But 
Naser Mohanuned cut canals, and, dif- 
fusing the waters of the Nile to their att- 
cient e'xtent, converted the un&uitfi^ 
land into fields of value atid districts of 
abundance. He threw streams of salu- 
brious watey into the. city of Al^^po^ 
he renewed the canal of Alexandria, 
which supplied that famoos city with 
wwer ; and he repaired the reservmrs 
which were destined to receive it. ■ He 
had a canal cut ivom Grand Cairo to 
Siriacw, whither, be oiten mired ; and 
tbe^ banks, of this canal were adorned 
with vilhs. 

He carried on important and extensive 
public works, at his own expence ; and 
encouraged his subjects to improve, their 
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-possessions. As be had reduced the na- 
tion to obedience, and hushed its td- 
muhs into peace, so, in the prospect of 
Beath, be vas desirous of preventing 
jarring claims Go the throne of Egypt. 
As he had raised his dominions to so 
much dignity and splendodr, so he wish- 
ed to transmit to his poisterity the rich 
and vftloable inheritance. With this 
view, he opened his intention to the 
grandees of the realni; and they swore 
allegiance to his eldest son. 

A. & 1341 — Ujion the d^th of hii 
fatbw, therefore, Abobeker was quietly- 
admitted to the throne of Egypt ; but 
there commenced, ^t that time, a succes- 
sion of sultans, which was so rapid, that 
■twelve of them, who were all sons; or 
grandsons of Naser Mohammed, scarce^ 
ly extended their reign to forty-one 
years. Iflwere to give, in detail, an 
■account of the transactions which hap- 
pened while each of them Was on the 
throne, it would be a tiresome repetition 
^f«imilareVe&tB,ai»i didgra<:;efulschemes. 
D d 3 
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■In Egypt there was treason, in Syria re- 
bellion ; and every powerful emir was 
attempting; to raise himself by commo- 
tions in the state. During this period 
of .tumult and change, there were only 
two circumstances which deserve par- 
ticular notice; the one was an extensive- 
ly prevailing pestilence, and the other 
an important invasion of Egypt. 

Aj D. 1348.— At Grand Cairo, and 
throughout the whole country, there 
was a most destructive visitation of the 
.plague, which. also pervaded Asia, and 
Europe j and wherever it appeared its 
effects were dreadful. So destructive 
was its progress, that the nations which 
it entered were threatened with desola- 
tion^ The mourning was so universal, 
and sorrows followed so close one upon 
another, that the isurvivors wept, tiUthe 
very fountain of their tears became 
dry. Yet all these terrors and desola- 
tions did not rectify the abuses which 
prevailed in the afflicted kingdoms, nor 
.did they abate the mad ambition of the 
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E^ptian emirs. Power was stiU pur- ■ 
sued, at the expence of witegrity, order, 
and peace. 

It has already berai.observed, that, upon 
the \os& of S'. John d'Acre, the knights 
of the religious orders found a retreat at 
Limisso ; hut they were imhappy in that 
state of dependence, and were oppressed 
by the heavy imposts of the king of 
Cyprus. It has appeared, in the course 
oi our remarks, fhat the Knight Hospit^ 
allers anji those of the Temjde were fre- 
quently -at variance between themselves; 
and in^ead of residing in Cyprus, or 
seeking another habita^tion in the east^ 
the Templars departed for Europe, and 
(Opened themselves among the posses- 
sions, which, as a body of people, they 
had acquire. Bat the knights of the 
hospital of S'. John formed a design of 
seizing Rhodes, and making a settlement 
jn that island. 

To assist in so important and brilli- 
ant ai> enterprise, many supplies of 
■ghi|^ and warriors arrived from thg 
Dd3 
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west -y and with much heroism, iigidosc 
iQucb. oppositiM^ aiKi ODung iamuDCT- 
able difficulties, the Hospitallers became 
Toasters of the islaid, and were then do- 
nontinatedkni^bts of Rhodes. Skuated 
in the fifedtterranean, foetweoi Egypt 
and Asia Minor, the kni^ts of Rhodes 
^d the king of Cyprus were exposed^Q 
hostile innasions, from the Ottomasi 
Tarks, and the Mamlukes of Cairo. 
The Ottoncuw were rapidfy increasing- 
in power, and wete uming, by distune 
^chemes, at the 'overthrow: of the Egyp* 
tian govensmmt ^ boc it was neceisaTy,' 
as a pnmous step, to subdue the inter- 
vening isles of the Medit^^tanean sea. 

The sultans of -Egypt were not only 
employed among their possessions in 
Syria, but. to protect theitaelves from 
the encroachments of the Ottoman 
Turks, and to be delivei*ed from the 
terrors of the crusade, they too were de- 
sirous of obtaining Cyprus and Rhodes. 
Frequently galled by attacks of thei^ 
^emies, on each side, the christi^ts^ 
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Cyprus and Rhodes defimded themselves 
with Tigour, and ctiada frsqnent czer-' 
tions. to qiTade cbeir Soes. 

A, 13. i365..^>Havmg fitted ont a con- 
sidcralile Sect, Lusignan, king of Cjpnu, 
and fiaynwnd Berenger, grand-raaster 
of Rhodes, bene their course toward 
Egypt, and anived in safety in the okl 
port of Alexandria. Instantly they laid 
siege CO the city, and the people of Alex- 
andiia defended it \nth vigour. Against 
the besiegers th^ emplojred th^e soosc 
powerful engine of war, and poured 
upon those vho attctppted to scale thtt: 
walls boiling oil and burning fluids, so 
that many of them, to quench the flames, 
were obliged to plunge into the water j 
but th« christians entered the town, and 
they entered it with revenge. The alarm 
<rf" this progress reached Grand Cairo, 
and Shaban, the grandson of Naser Mo*- 
hammed, who was then up<m the throne* 
sent immediate relief to Alexuidrla, ^nd 
he went himself to the point of danger.^ 
Updn the appearance of do fbmiidable 
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a force, the cHrisdahs retired, and arriv- 
ed in a few days at Cyprus and Rhodes. - 

Ilboga, who was r^ent of Egypt, hn-? 
mediately emfdoyed the most vigorous 
meastires for procuring timber from tho 
woods of Syria, not only to replace the 
ships which the christians bad burned 
at Alexandria, but; also &r increasing 
the fleets of his country to a formidable, 
extent. But, in the meantiine, the king 
of Cyprus, and the g^<andr-mast^ of 
Rhodes, being still in a state of fH^asa- 
tion for war, the government of Egypt 
^seed to terms of peace, which thQ 
christians could not have expected* if 
the kingdom of Egypt bad not been 
weak and tottering, by the never-ceasr 
ing broils of the Actions a^d ^i^cm- 
tented emirs. 

But the tercQs which ^cre granted in 
a. time of alarm were relUsed to b<: ra- 
tified ; and the christians directed their; 
ships aod their arms toward Syria. Thq 
christians got possession of Tripoli, Lao-; 
4icea/ and other places of importance, 
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9nd Struck terror into the Egyptians. 
But not receiving supplies from Europe, 
Lmignan could not retain his cc»iquests ; 
and as both patties were embarrassed in 
their situati(»i, a peace was concluded 
betwooi. the sultan of Egypt and the 
christians of Cyprus and Rhodes. Buc 
the internal divisions which had long 
distracted Egypt, had now risen to their 
greatest height, and one party must be 
Tictorious.* 

The Ayubite jainces, during their 
reign, surrounded themseWes with an 
increasing body of slaves, till the sultans 
of that dynasty not only lost all autho- 
rity, but were finally deprived of tha 
Idi^dom. The Baharite Mamlukes, hav- 
ing seized upon the government, con- 
stituted a sultan from among themselves, 
find he too found it necessary to sup- 
port his throne by slaves and a militia, 
who were attached to his interest. The 
adherents of the Ayubite dynasty were 

• M* Vertot, torn, ii, Lf. 4. 
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epraged ax the usurpatioo ^f the Babar-f 
ites i and while the sultaot of that lia«, 
by promises and rewards, drew to their 
party as many of the militia, as possible^ 
they, at the same time, bou^ und put 
into their service numeiotu bodies of 
Circassian slaTes. 

£very succeeding saltan was obliged 
to fortify himself in a similar manner i 
and thus the Circassian forces were con-^ 
tinually increasing. At length they cot 
only balanced the power of the Bafaarite 
militia, but became mastera of the go- 
vernment. The throne, \fhich had been 
elective since the beginning of the Mam- 
luke dynasty, was now entirely at the 
disposal of Grcassian chie^ who had 
acquired infiuence in the army, and au^ 
tbority in the state. Delating the reign 
of the Baharites,. they aimed at electing 
a sultan among themselves ; but so many 
were there secretly aspiring to that sta- 
tion, that it was found difficult to make 
a choice. 

In the reign of Hagi, grandson of 
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Naser Mohammed, Barcok, a Circassian 
chief, employing in his own behalf that 
power which he possessed as regent of 
the kingdom, and ganraalissimo of the 
forces, deposed the sultan, who was but 
a child, and had tumself elected to the 
throne of Egypt. The Baharites, who 
had possessed the throne of Egypt for 
about 128 years, now sunk into obscu- 
rity, and a new race of elective sultans 
were to direct the afl&irs of that weak 
and distracted country." 



* D'Hetbelot, litre Mamlouk, Deguigoes, torn, v, 
lir. 24 } Abutpharaj. proleg, p. i z, &^ 
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CHAP. Ul. ■ 

The Borgite dynasty BarcQk. . . . Man^ 

changes upon the 1 
. wicrtane, . : . Bajaz 

order of Knight Tt 

mcrlanes death. , . 

E^pt. . Cqnstantb 

.... Cyprus. . . . Bajazet II. , . . Dispute 

with his brother Zezim. . . . The Jail of the 

Borgite dynasty. 

A. H. 784. rv^HE Ciricassiaps were a race 
A. D. 1382. A. of Tartars, who, at an 
-early period, left their native region iij 
|he east, and took up their abode in Si- 
beria, in the neighbourhood of the lake, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the sea of 
Baikal. They are the same people who 
^e occasionally denominated Kerkes or 
Kerges. 

No sooner was Barcok seated upon the 
throne of Egypt, than a host of enemies 
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poured forth from every part of th^ 
em{»re. Envy was even apparent among 
the Circassian emirs i but his chief dan- 
ger lay among the sem^ing powerful 
lords of the Baharite dynasty. To.com- 
prehend the origin of the poUtical 
changes and extensive revolutions which 
happened in the Mamluke dynasties, it 
must be understood, that every emir of 
the realm had a certain number of slaves 
and Mamluke soldiers, whom he had 
purchased, or otherwise procured ; that 
these slaves yfctc totally at his command, 
aod that in proportion to their number, 
so was his strength. Thus a powerful 
emir, in a state of political distraction, 
dared occasionally to of^se the sultan, 
and, drawing others into his plans, the 
subjects of the same government, were 
often at war&re one with another. Thus 
too, the sultans were sometimes deposed, 
and an ambitious emir raised to the seat 
^of danger and precarious power. 

Ilboga and Mantash, with other discon- 
tented lords of the empire, excited com- 
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modems, and iilstantly rebdled against 
Barcock the sultan. Far fixHn the centre 
of govcmmcht, Syria, as nsual, was the 
principal seat of rebdlion ; ef en ihi 
presence of the sultan himself could not 
stem the toirent, which flowed with ir- 
resistible force, to the very palace of 
Barcok, and swept him from the place 
of power.* 

A. D. 1 589.-~Hagi was replaced upon 
the throne, and Itbc^ was inveisted wiA 
the powers 6f comimnder in chi^ of 
the armies, and regent of the kingdom j 
but this high station exposed him to 
envy, and the conduct he pui^ued was 
not marked with prudence. To ingra- 
tiate himsetf with the array, attd e^^ 
blish his atithOnty among the peo^tle; 
the \at6 sultan had been lavish in pre-^ 
sents, and generons in ren»tting im- 
ports and reducing taxes, feut Ilboga 
was partial to bis friends, severe to- 



' D'HerbckA, tiuc Barcok; rt Deguigne*, tom. 

k 3». 
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-wtrds the people, and jealous of his 
rivals, 

. In accoo^l^hing the rerolation bj 
.which Bflrcok was dethroned, K^^tash 
liad borne a considerable part } but» in 
the day of- power, t;he trtamphaat B- 
boga had Defected to reward him. Se- 
cret displeasure quickly^ appeared in acts 
of jeaious^r, and grew into hatred, till.it 
burst forth in determined opposition 
and reastance. By acts of liberality, 
MantaA gained upon the populace, and 
was supported by the friends of Bar- 
aok. 

llboga beii^ overoHne in battle* was 
condocted by his enemies to Alesioulria, 
and cast into prison. Hagi appears to 
have had little sway, and his power was 
crtohed widt the authority of the re- 
gent. Mantash had proraised the par- 
tisans of Barcok liberty to their chief, 
and many advantages for themselves ; 
but, in the se^on of success, be too dis- 
re^rded the obvious claims of many 
who sttpported him. In the violenae of 
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power, he issued ordei^ for tbe murder 
of Barcok ; but the degraded sultan 
escaped ftora prison, fled to Carakj Etnd 
was Burrodnded by powerfiil friends. 

Seeing the danget to which: h« wai 
exposed, Ilboga made vigortAis prepara- 
tions to pursue Barcok, and crush his 
regenerating poweri To procure money; 
he was guilty of extortion, and laid se^ 
vere imposts upon both christians and 
Jews, fiut the partisans of Barcok, daily 
increasing in strength^ a dedsive battle 
routed the army of Hagi, disappointed 
the hopes of Mantash, and Barcok was 
again placed on the throne of Egypt: 

A. D. 1 390.— -He began his new career 
with acts of friendship and wise r^ula- 
tions ; but Syria was stiU the theatre of 
disorder and war. Mantash retained pos- 
session of Damascuit and sdzed Balbeck^ 
together widt various places df strength 
and importance. He wae opposed by 
the armies and friends of the reining 
suttan } but th£ aspect and tendehcy of 
ai&irs iti Syria induced Barcok to visit 
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the the&tre erf* war in j^erson. In the 
meantime, Manta^ made his escape, 
and, without being able to strike in im- 
portant blow^ the sultan returned to 
Grand Cairo. 

Mantasby supposed by the Turks and 
their adherents, appeared again on the 
£eld of public conflict, but was seized 
and put in safe custody by the governor 
of Aleppo. Finding himself in the 
midst <^ his enemies, knoi^g his hopes 
Were blasted, and seeing disgrace inevit- 
able, he attemftted to finish^ by violence^ 
.a life which w» no longer supportable ; 
but his efforts -were prevented, and he 
died amid the severities of public punish- 
ment» 

Scarcely had Barcok been delivered 
from the intrusions of Mantasfa, when 
a more formidable £06 threatened his 
dominions in Syria. Tamerlane, who 
'fownded a new empire of Moguls^ had 
^possessed himself of Persia, and many 
<of the provinces which ibrmerly belong*^ 

f^ol. IL E e 
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ed to the empire of the caliphs, and 
had driven from Bagdad, Ahmed the 
son of Avis, the chan of the Bchanians. 
This fugitive prince took refu^ in 
Aleppo, and passed from that situation 
to enjoy the more immediate protection 
of Barcok. in Egypt. The sultan re- 
ceived him with the highest marks of 
respect ; but the joys of friendship were 
soon interrupted by a threatening mes- 
sage from the sultan of the Moguls. 

Tamerlane had entered Syria, and been 
successful in extending his empire. En- 
raged at Barcok for protecting Ahmed, 
and desirous of possessing Syria as a i^o- 
vince, this victorious prince transmitted 
a hostile message to the sultan of Egypt- 
All answer of defiance was returned, 
and .Sarcok marched,- towwd Damascus 
for the defence of his kingdom. Ow- 
ing to the general situation of his af- 
fairs, Tamerlane retired at the approach 
of the sultan of Egypt. A favourable 
opportunity thus presenting itself, A^ 
med was restored to the governmeiu of 
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Bagdad, and he gratefully acknowledg- 
ed himself a vassal of Barcok. 

At D. 1394. — 'The multiplied successes 
of Tamerlane had raised a general alarm, 
and various independant princes sought 
protection from the terror of his arms^ 
"While Tamerlane, or the great chan of 
Tartary, as he has been called, was en- 
larging his borders toward Syria and the 
Euphrates, the Ottoman Turks were 
spreading terror upon both sides of the 
Hellespont, and carried their arms al- 
most to the gates of Constantinople^ 
Bajazet, who was at the head of the Ot- 
toman af&irs, and Mras the avowed rival 
of Tamerlane, was desirous of establish- 
ing his authority by the apparent influ-' 
ence of a legal sanction. 

For this purpose he sent an embassy 
to the sultan of Egypt, in order to he 
recognized as sultan of Rum* by the ca- 



■ TKus he meant to be a succesior to the emperors of 
Rome, for their power wa« alriiosi extingiiTshcd, and 
tcareely extended beyond the walls of Constantinople. 

£e 21 
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kph, who still resided at the court raf 
Grand Cairo. He obtained the tiric 
which was so aoxiously desired ; bat no 
dignity was added to his name nor 
gorernment, for unbounded ambition 
guided his steps, and savage crueky dis- 
graced his deeds. 

Tamerlane directed his arms toward 
India ; the government of Syria enjoy- 
ed repose, and Barcok returned to Egypt, 
where he spent the rest of his days in 
peace. At the approach of death, hav- 
ing summoned together the 'caliph and 
igrandees of slate, he recommfended to 
the succession his son Hiarage, and died 
in the sixtieth year of his age. Barcofc 
■was generous and humane, governed his 
people with mildness, and left memcwial 
rf his bountiful conduct. He was li- 
beral to the poor, generous to the learn- 
ed, andk in sxi ample manner, endowed 
a superb college which he built at Grand 
Cairo." 

b D'Herbdot, litre Barcok, fi^uid, «t Timuri ei 
Degulgnei, torn, t, li». ai ; et Abulpharaj. proleg. p- 

19, 30- 
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A. D. 1399.— The son of Barcok was 
buc ten years of age when he ascended 
the throne, and he adopted the titles of 
Naser Zenoddin Abulsaadat. Ifmish 
■was constituted regent of the kingdom, 
and his elevation to that station appears 
to have been the signal for divisions and 
revolt. Tanam raised the standard of 
rebellion at Damascus, and all Syria was 
in comtxK>tion. Sudun and Jashbak 
were turbulent at Grand Cairo, and the 
flames of civil war, Ascending toward 
Alexandria, changed their course, rav- 
aged the valley of the Nile, and dif- 
fused themselves over the higher and 
less interesting parts of Egypt. Ifmi^, 
being stripped of the regency, fled to 
Damascus, and took refuge with Tanam, 
and the emir Bibars took an active part 
at home in favour of the sultan/ 

Naser Pharage raised an army in 
Egypt, and marched towards Syria to 
quell the rebdlion; but Ta&am^ with 

' M. 'Degnlgots, twn. w, Ijt. 11, tit« Pharage. 
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well-appointed and formidable forces, 
met him at Gaza. The rebels were over- 
thrown, the chief of them taken prison- 
ers, and many of them, as well as their 
leader himself, were put to death. The 
strength of the factious was also broken 
in Egypt ; but Syria still presented scenes 
of anxiety. Ahmed, the sultan of Bag- 
dad, had again been driven from his 
kingdom, and, at the head of a con- 
siderable army, unexpectedly approach- 
ed the walls of Aleppo. He applied to 
Timurtash, the governor of that city, and 
solicited permission to pass into Syria. 

But seven thousand men in arms, and 
these too with doubtful views, could 
not be rashly received, .nor wisely trust- 
ed. Ahmed persisted in. his purpose, 
the faithful governor resisted the at- 
tempt, and, in a bloody battle, the in- 
truding forces were overthrown. Cara 
Joseph, the lord of Taurus, was also 
along with Ahmed> and as both of them 
bad experienced the protection of Egypt, 
they wrote after this defeat to the court 
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of Grand Cairo, professing their, attach- 
ment to the. interests of the sultan,, and 
casting the whole blame upon the con- 
duct of Timurtash. But their preten- 
sions were not respected ; their rashness 
was condemned, and a command given 
that they shouid'be sent in irons to the 
court of Egypt. 

When Tamerlane returned from India, 
he found that Bajazct had been extend- 
ing his conquests, and preparing to over- 
throw the chan of Tartary. Between 
men of such unbounded ambition, no 
friendship could exist, and in hearts so 
totally destitute of humanity, nothing 
but cruelty and revenge, could abide. 
They looked upon each other with de- 
termined malice, they watched one an- 
other's steps with the most rancorous 
jealousy, and each of them was deter- 
mined to overthrow his rival. 
- Tamerlane's strides were rapid, and 
his conduct was as cruel as the severity 
of his countenaiice seemed to imply. 
Having received a taunting answer from 
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Bajazet, be deplared war gainst that 
rival, and laid siege to Sivas, or Scba^e^ 

a city of 
defended 
but it fell 
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tenance or support. Perhaps there wm 
anothei;, though an unacknowledged rear- 
son, which induced the E^ptian court 
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to teave fiajazet without assistance. Ths 
chan of Tartary was braadishiag his 



the capital of Galatia j and they joined 
battle at the foot of Mount SteUa, oa 
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the very plain where Pompcy vanqaish- 
ed Mithridates. 

The battle was as obstinate, and the 
exertions as terrible, as a struggle for 
power, and the most desperate sallies of 
mutual hatred, could possibly produce. 
As if the Turks had felt every emotion 
of their injured and ambitious prince, 
they moved with irresistible strength, 
and the Tartar army was obliged to 
give way. But the decisive issue was 
otherwise directed ; the troops of Ta- 
merlane were rallied; some Tartar bands, 
who fought with Bajazet, , perfidiously 
deserted his standard ; the Turks were 
overpowered, and Bajazet was taken 
prisoner. 

The treatment which he received from 
-Tamerlane has been stated in honour- 
able or vindictive terms, according to 
the information, views, and prejudices, 
-of different historians. By some it has 
been asserted, that he was graciously 
received, and indulged with every ten- 
derness which his rank demanded, and 
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his situation could permit ; while others 
affirm, that he was exposal to every in- 
sult, and languished in an iron cage, 
till accident furnished him with the 
long-wished for means of extinguishing 
life.' 

A. D. 1400. — Having gained so great 
a triumph, in the defeat and death of 
Bajazet, and having over-run a consider- 
able tract of the Saracen's possessions in 
Syria, Tamerlane directed his views to- 
ward a wider range of influence, and a 
greater extent of power. He proposed 
to ravage the south of Europe ; to cross 
into Africa, at the straits of Gibraltar ; 
and to continue his triumphant course 
through Egypt and Syria, till he should 
accomplish the victorious" circuit, by ar- 
riving, with accumulated honours, with- 
in the boundaries of his original eib- 
pire. But there was one power which 
he durst not leave unsubdued,, and if it 
were not brought into subjection, his 

* Vertot, tool, ij, liv. 5< 
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y'leyn of such czteoaiTe conqoests moat 
be abandoned. 

. This obstructioa to his vast projects 
was found in the powerful settlemefits of 
the kn^ts of Rhodes. They had cjt- 
tended their conquests and influence 
over many neighbouring islands in the 
Mediterranean sea and ^chipelago, liad 
increased tb«r power to a considerable 
pitch, and not oaly ei^oyed the benefits 
of extensive commerce, but their arms 
were formidable by sea. While they 
defended the king of Cyprus from the 
attempts of the Saracens, the Turks^ 
and the Tartars, they were maintain- 
ing uid establishing their own security ; 
for if any of those powerfbl nations 
should gam possesKon of Cyprus, the 
christians of Rhodes must be exposed to 
dangler and imminent peril. 

The sources of that increased power, 
to which the knights had arrived, are to 
ht found ill dieir own prowess* the 6- 
vourable situation of their residence, 
and the vast acquisition of riches which 
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they derived from the forfeited posses- 
sions of the Knight Tempkrs. Soon 
after the christians were driven from the 
Holy hmA, the knights of the templewe 
kitow retired into Europe, and while 
they had abandoned the catse of the 
crusades, th^ lived in ease and idleness 
upon those ample donations of land, and 
other revenues, which zeal, superstition, 
and piety, had allotted for the defence 
of the holy sepulchre. 

In this state of indolent enjoyment, 
they excited Mivy,,and exposed them- 
selves to hatred. They had inlisted 
nnder the banners of a cause which 
implied pious and devout feelings ; and 
5n the bosom of many knights, the pure 
flame of devotion was kindled* But in- 
dependent of pious views, the warfare 
of the crusades became a fashionable 
pursuit ; and it was in Palestine where 
the field of glory invited the cbam- 
'pibns. 

'Among tbe numerous knights who 
fought in the cause iyf the crusade, tiastf 
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wielded ' the buckler and ' the spear^ 
who had no higher objects than success 
in war, and renown in the field. In a 
licentious age, and among scenes of lux- 
ury, habits of dissipation must have 
b«en acquired, which, in times of idle- 
ness and enjoyment, might break. fi>rth 
in a^s of impurity and disgrace. 

The Knight Templars were charged 
with many crimes, and accused of base 
and unnatural pursuits. Their greatest 
s»emy was : Philip the Fair^ king of 
France ; and bis conduct was not with- 
out suspicion of being, influenced by re- 
venge, or directed by a desire of reap- 
ing advantage from their downfal. But 
whatever was the cause or joint motive* 
of action, so pqwerful an accuser did 
not challenge, nor present charges in 
vain. The knights were cast into prij- 
son, exposed to torture, and many of 
them put to drath. 

At length a numerous assembly was 
appointed to meet at Vicnne, in the 
■province of I>auphiny, with full powers 
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to examine the matt^ at issue, and to 
pass a Hnal sentence. The meeting was 
called by the pope, and attended by 
a vast concourse of princes and clergy. 
The king of France appeared in person, 
and there, upon the 22'' of May A. D. 
1312, the order of Knight Templars 
was solemnly dissolved, and prohibited 
■for ever to be re-eaaUished. 

Their wealth, whicb consisted in mo- 
ney, was forfeited to the princes of their 
respective domiraons ; the commanda- 
ries* in Spain were given to the govem- 

b In tbe early ttate of their funds, a knight was a^ 
poiated to supcriDteod the reyeiuies.of a certain difttict, 
and after paying the necessary eipences, to remit the ba- 
lance for the support of the knights in the Holy hnd. 
■ But these discretionary powers were tometines abiued, 
' aad therefore it was stipulated, that every superintendiag 
knight should he bound to pay annually into the pubh'c 
funds a specified sum for the benefit of the crusades. In 
the conuniuioa and warrant, which was given to die ia> 
perintendant, the powers were, expressed in the Latin 
language, and using the word ceirnnrndamut, as communis 
eating an important trutt , the district thus given in chai^ 
was denominated a commaDdary^ and the penoo who act- 
. ed wat called the commander. Thepriarhad the chief 
direction, and the returns were called responsions. 
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tnentsof the yarionsproxmces, for de- 
fending the christians agauut the Moorsj 
and the Tcutctuc knights had also a pro* 
pQrtkmahfe dure of the spoils. Buttbe 
greaifist .part of the property; in houses 
andiands, mas acyudged bo the knights 
of Rhodes^ and conrntnted the property 
oftbatreiigioas.Qrder. kwasthmthrt 
they were enahled to place themselves 
in jo-iaVourabte a postuie of defence* 
and coxnnund the respect of naaotv. 

JBnt .whatever were the crimes and 
aii^enieaii03iTs of the knights of the 
-Xec^le^ we ^ti*'"*' but reviear their 
treatment with pity and indignation: 
We feel for the cruelties which they 
suffered, ^d we re^obate the means 
which irare pursued to bring them to 
punidiment. In so numerous a body of 
people, many crimes must have been 
■coinmined, and while the more honest 
and sincere confessed the gentfral cor- 
luption, the recording secretaries appeal 
to have vitiated the statements, and to 
have added many criminating eonfcS' 
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Bions, which the persons themselves had 
.never emitted. This could be the more 
easily accomplished, as in those days of 
ignorance many persons of rank could 
scarcely read, and even Some of the: dig- 
nified clergy had not learned to write. 
.The grand master of the Templars, and 
other persons of distinction belonging to 
that order, were shocked at the declara- 
tions, which were certified as having 
been made by them ) and with their 
dying breath they disavowed the asser- 
tions, and reprobated the deceit. 

Tamerlane would have attempted the 
isle of Rhodes, but he knew how well 
it was fortified, and was aware that the 
principal strength of the knights was 
there concentrated. Cyprus too was 
watched by them with a jealous care ; 
and therefore he resolved to attack them 
in the town of Smyrna. Though it 
had been placed in a &vourabIe state of 
defence, and was keenly protected by 
the valorous knights ; yet, as it was 
built upon the shore of the main land, 
■ ToLIL V£ 
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Tamerlane had easy access to its walls, 
and bis formidable troops laid it in ashes* 
How muck the panic whidi wa« now 
struck might have paved the way for 
subduing the knights of Rhodes, the 
boldness of conjecture cannot ofier an 
idea. But a powerful prince, whom 
Tamerlane had insulted, in some of his 
eastern or Indian espeditioits, had be- 
come formidable by renewed strength, 
and was laying waste -the kingdom of 
Persia. Thither he directed his course^ 
with the uplifted band of vengeance ; 
but he met with so warm a reception, 
and was so -much exhausted, by long 
and continued scenes of war&re, diat 
1w entered into terms of agreement with 
liis enemy, and, retiring from the to^s 
■of actiTe life, he wididrew to Samar- 
chand, and there, in a few years, he 
«nded his day?.* 

The misenes whic4i Tamerlane had 
inflicted upon Syria, in the t^k^ of 

h D'Hcrbdot, titre Timur t et Vertot, torn, ii, U*. 6. 
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Alef^o, In pillagi&g Damascus, and the 
far-exteoded destruction of his arras, 
were oot sutEident to heal ihe mternal 
divisions of Egypt, nor to put the least 
dieck upon the interested and ambitious 
views of the coctendii^ and powerful 
emirs. Tihe distractions continued to 
rage, till, in jhe year of our Lord 1405, 
the suJtan Pbarage retired from the [rfots 
jmd dangeiTs of his court, and his bro- 
ther Abdolaziz was appointed to reign. 
ia his stead. Bui the rei^ of the new 
sukan was little more than two mcoitlu, 
■when Phftrage left the place of his con- 
cealoiait, and was placed again upon 
the throne of Egypt. 

Seven years ensued of uninterupted 
confusion, -where nochtng was conspi* 
cuotis but the exertions of cunning, per- 
fidy, and ambition; till A. D. 141 2, 
when the aultan was murdered in the 
castle of Damascus, and the caliph Mos- 
tain declared to be his successor. But 
his elevation to the throne of Egypt ap- 
pears to have been only a temporizing 

Ff2 
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measure, till the exhausted parties could 
recognise their adherents, know the ex- 
tent of their strength, and determine 
what measures to adopt. Sheik Moham- 
med, being both powerful and dexterous, 
insinuated himself into the councils of 
Mostain, usurped the authority, and 
had himself proclaimed sultan/ 

A. D. 141 2 ^The ascension of this 

sheik to the dignity of Sultan does not 
appear to have been attended with many 
commotions in Egypt ; but the province 
of Syria was still the centre of discon- 
tentment and rebellion. Nevruz, who 
had long been a powerful rival, was in- 
dignant at the elevation of the Sheik 
Mohammed, and, having raised a nu- 
merous army, ' resisted his power, but 
was at length vanquished and put to 
death. 

, Cara Joseph, the lord of Tauris, bad 
now obtained the sovereignty of Bag- 

' Abulpharaj. proleg. p. zi ; et Drguignes, torn. L», 
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dad ; -and having made peace with 
Shahrok, the son of Tamerlane, liad an 
opportunity, and was not without the 
inclination, of invading Syria. In the 
meantime, the powerful lords of that 
country were still in commotion, and 
some of them retired to the sultan of 
Bagdad. Having spent a life of con- 
tinual anxiety and alarm, Mohammed 
died, after he had sat upon the throne 
of Egypt little more than eight years* 

Though he was held in a constant 
scene of conflict, by the violence and 
ambition of the dissatisfied emirs, yet 
he was much beloved by the general 
body of the people. He was benevo- 
lent and pious ; and, during a famine, 
which raged while he was upon the 
throne, he adopted the most engaging 
measures, for alleviating the affliction, 
and soothing the minds of the people. 
He encouraged men of science, pro- 
moted the general interests of the na- 
tion, and his death was much and justly 
lamented.' \ ^ '-■ ' 

Ff3 
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A. 7>. 1421.— The son of the lat9 
sultan was declared to be his successor, 
though he had not completed the second 
year of his age. Cara Joseph had 
finished his career by deaths towards 
the latter end of the former teign j but 
the nation was not at peace ; and the 
infancy of the nevr sultui afforded an 
opportunity for plots and attempts of 
ambition. It was at length agreed that 
DjsJier should be regent of the kingdom; 
but he employed the powers which chat 
appointment conferred tQ seize upoa 
the kingdom for himself. 

While at Elamascns, he manded the 
mother of the young sultan, and was 
acknowledged as sovereign of Egypt. 
Ahmed, the deposed sultan, together 
with his brother Ibrahim, was shut up 
in the castle of Grand Cairo ; »td there 
they were detained tiU death released 
them from inqirisonmesit and sorrow. 
Daher had soajreely enjoyed his elevation 
abd power for the space of three months, 
^hen he yielded to the stroke of deadi. 
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and Mohammed his son reigned in his 
stead. This youth was but ten years of 
age ; axtd during his reign of a few 
mosAhs, the same scenes of violence and 
blood were cofitinoed. During these 
CQoflicEs, the emir Barsebai deposed 
the saltan, and ascended the throne of 

Egypt-". 

A. D. 14.22 — Abuhiasar Seifoddijii Ba- 
rsebai was exposed to resistance and tu- 
mults, similar to those which for a long 
period had continually distracted tba, 
government of Egypt. The terror of 
the Tartar arms vamshed at the death 
of Tamerlane. The Turks, though 
still increasing in power, were not so 
fetmidable, since Be^'azet I was over- 
thrown ; and there&re Barsebai, to em- 
ploy his seditious emirs, directed the 
foUforce of his army towar<^s the christ- 
iaa settlements in the isks of the Me- 
^crranean sea. 



" Abulpharaj, proleg. p. zt, 23 j et Degni 
iv. lif, 22. 
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He was the more excited to this 
course of conduct, because those christ- 
ians had broken the treaty which had 
been made between them and some of 
his predecessors ; and^ in their hostile 
incursions, not only pillaged the coast 
of Syria, but approached the harbour 
of Alexandria, and entered the Delta. . 

H» fitted out a fleet, which was- to 
sail toward Tripoli, and had orders to 
harass the ships and squadrons of the 
christians. The taking of Cyprus was 
the main object which the Saracens had 
in view; for the king of that island was 
less powerful than the knights of Rhodes; 
and it has been observed, that the pos-- 
session of Cyprus would give the Egyp- 
tian government a favourable opportu-. 
nity of watching the knights of Rhodes, 
and might finally enable them to de- 
stroy their power. The fleet of the Sa- 
racens having arrived at Cyprus, the 
soldiers and sailors ravaged a consider- 
able part of the island ; and though the^ 
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were obliged to retire, yet they retume4 
home loaded with booty. 

In the following year he fitted out 
another fleet, in thp ports of Alexan- 
dria and Damietta ; but by this time 
the knights of Rhodes were alarmed for 
their own safety, and had their ships 
abroad in the Mediterranean sea, to 
watch the motions of the Saracen 
fleets. But, notwithstanding these mear 
sures. of precaution, the Saracens landed 
at Limisso, possessed themselves of Ni- 
cossia, and plundered the rich com- 
mandary \vhich the knights had in the 
island of Cyprus. The consequences of 
this success were fatal to the indepen- 
dence. of the island; and the king him- 
self was conducted to Grand Cairo, 
seated upon a mule, and bound in 
;:hains. A high ransom was demanded 
^ for his liberty ; b\it ^t length the sultan 
agreed to take 200,oqo pieces of gold, 
^d a yearly tribute of 20,000. Thus 
peace was restored ; but security could 
pot be enjoyed, for the christians knew 
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their danger, and the vigilant knigkts 
prepared for war, though they culti- 
vated peace. 

In the treaty which formerly sub- 
sisted between the Saracens and knights, 
a variety of arrangements were made 
for the safety of the christians in the 
dominions of Egypt, and for the be- 
nefit of trade in the ports of that king- 
dom. Among other covenants, it was 
stipulated, that there should be free ac- 
cess to the sepulchre at Jerusalem, and 
that the christian pilgrims should re- 
ceive protection and pay no tribute. 
Sut in the late war with the christian 
powers, all these agreements were na- 
turally broken ; and it would af^ear 
that the christians of Ethiopia had suf- 
fered by the change. 

Travelling in pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, through the Egyptian territories,, 
without knowing of the misunderstand- 
ing and war, some of them had been 
exposed to unexpectfcd and croel treat- 
merit. In revenge for what his subjects 
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had suffered, the emperor of Ethiopia 
commanded man; of the MussIemaQ^ in 
his donnnions to be punished, and some 
of them to suffer death. The sultan 
Barsebai threatened retaliation upon the 
patriarch and christians of Egypt ; but 
his wrath was appeased, and no sorrows 
were inflicted. Being a true hero, and 
possessing a great mind, his Conduct 
was adorned with the graces of humi- 
lity. 

The subjects of the Egyptian empire 
Itaid long been accustomed, in acts of 
obeisance, t,o prostrate themselves on the 
ground; but, generou^ prohibiting 
this slavish act of submisnon, he com- 
manded them only to kiss his hand. 
Having struggled for more than sixteen 
years upon the throne of a turbulent 
state, he resigned himself without re- 
luctance to the peace of the grave.' 

The kingdom of Egypt had now be- 



•= Abulpharaj. proleg. p. 23 ; D'Herbelot, tilre Bai- 
la! J Vertotjtom. H, liv. 6. 
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come so tumultuary, and the power of 
the individual emirs so nearly balanced^ 
that the revolutions were fixquent, and 
many of their reigns so short, that no 
important transactions could be planned, 
or executed, in the space of their dura- 
tion. From the period at which we 
have now arrived, till the conclusion of 
the Circassian dynasty, there was a sue-- 
cession of fifteen or sixteen sultans; 
And although the duration of their 
united reigns amoimted only to eighty 
years, five of them comprehended about 
seventy-four, and out of those five, one 
prince reigned fifteen and anotho: 
twenty-nine years. It is therefore ap^ 
parent, that a particular attention to the 
respective governments of some of those 
princes ■ would be little more than to 
mention their elevation, to observe a 
few turbulent movements, and then to 
pronounce their dovnifal. I shall, on 
this account, confine my remarks to the 
reign of those princes which continued 
^t least for a few years. The transaq- 
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rions which might be begtin, or partly 
carried on, in any of the more fugitive 
reigns, will be easily and naturally ex- 
plained, in discussing the pursuits and 
engagements of the more permanent 
and undisturbed governments. 

A. D. 1438 — After a short reign of 
three months, which Jemaloddin enjoy- 
ed, immediately after the death of Bar- 
sebai, Abusaid Jacmac was constituted 
sultan of Egypt. In his reign a bold 
attempt .was made to seize upon the 
island of Rhodes, and subdue the power 
of the christian knights. On both sides 
a considerable armament was prepared, 
and deep designs were counteracted by 
consummate skill and dexterous valour. 
The Saracens got footing in some small 
islands in the Mediterranean sea ; but 
their attempt upon Rhodes was inefifec- 
tual, and their retreat was honourable 
to the christian warriors. 

The forces of Egypt being recruit- 
ed, landed upon the island of Rhodes, 
marched to the capital, and laid 
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siege to the city : but aft^ spend- 
ing forty days in that situation <^anxiety 
and danger, they were compelled te 
depart from the island. Yet still the 
christian knights were not at ease ; they 
were apprehensive of the Tprks. who 
were threatening t^em from Rum and 
the shores of the -Bosphorus. They 
were convinced, that the repeated de- 
feats which the £orgite armies had ex- 
perienced, would but concentrate their 
distracted power, and bring them back 
with increased strength and renovated 
vigour. 

The christian princes of Europe were 
engaged in the madness of dtssmslons 
and war ; and though their zeaJi had 
continued to bum in behalf of the Holy 
land, yet their aituation was such as|»'e- 
eluded the possibility of granting effec- 
tual aid. In these circumstances of dan- 
ger, and without the expectation of fo- 
reign assistance, the knights of Rhodes 
were desirous of peace wiith the sultan of 
Egypt. That point was, c^tainod by 
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the influcQce of James Coeur, a ma- 
chant of France, who traded with every 
commercial naticwi, and who was well 
known, and much respected in the ports 
of Egypt.* 

A. D. 1453.— The sultan Jacmac died, 
and Almansur Othman was declared his 
successor ; but, having reigned only a 
few weeks, he was deposed from the 
office, and Abulnaser Inal was placed 
on the throne. 

it was at the advanced age and infirm 
period of eighty, that Inal began to 
sway the sce^iie. He was so illiterate 
chat he could not prefix his signature to 
the letters of stale ; and when the ca- 
liph Cairn Bamrillah, with some of his 
companions, smiled at his ignorance, 
they were charged with a conspiracy, 
and the caHph was removed to Alexan- 
dria. It was about the commencement 
of this sultan's reign, upon the 29'" of 
May, A. D. 1453, that Constantinople 

i Abulptiaraj. prolfg. p. 24 ; et Vertot, torn, ii, liv. 6. 
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was taken by Mohammed II, the sultaA 
of the Turks. 

While Inal was reigning in Egypt, 
■ the affiiirs of Cyprus excited a consider- 
able interest. John de Lusignan, the 
last king of that island, had no lawful 
child but one daughter. She was fira 
married to a Portuguese nobleman, and, 
after his death, to Lewis, son of the 
duke of Savoy; but her illegitimate 
brother, James, gave in pretensions to 
the throne of Cyprus. The princess 
Charlotte, and wife of Lewis, was sup- 
ported by the tnights of Rhodes, who 
had long protected the family of Lusig- 
nan. 

But James solicited, and obtained, the 
friendship of Mohammed H, and of 
Inal the sultan of Egypt. The Egyptiaft 
court being at peace with the knights, 
and jealous of the increasing power of 
the Turks, was disposed to resist the 
solicitations of the pretender, and sup^ 
port the more legitimate claim of the ' 
lawful daughter of Lusignan ; but Mo- 
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hammed, from his exalted seat in Con- 
stantinople, pled the cause of James at 
Grand Cairo, and the sultan of Egypt 
was unwilling to incur his displeasure. 
The pretender strengthened his interest 
by marrying Catherine Cornaro, a Ve- 
netian lady of distinction ; and the mer- 
chants of that republic, who had strong 
commercial connections with the people 
of Egypt, extended his influence at the 
court of Cairo. 

In this temper of mind, the ambassa* 
dor of the knights was illegally detain- 
ed by the sultan of Egypt ; and the 
ships of the order were seized in t^e 
ports. By way of reprisal, some Vene- 
tian gallies were taken by the ships of 
Rhodes ; and the valuable cargoes, which 
belonged to the sultan of Egypt, were 
applied to the use and benefit of the 
knights. The Venetian sailors were al- 
lowed to depart with their vessels ; but 
those who were Egyptian subjects were 
detained as slaves. This transaction 
gave such deep offence, that Rhodes 

Vol. II G g 
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wa/i, iij dwiger, both ffom Venice aad 
Egypt; bat by tfee prudence of the 
grand-master, James de Milly, the storm 
was averted, and peace restored.'* 

A. p., 14161.— Inal paid the debt of 
nature ; and Abulpl^ta Ahixhed reigned 
only a few months, and then yielded 
to the power of AbnsaidCoshcadanQt who 
was proclainled suitui. He was not a 
Circassian, but was of Greek extraction, 
and had been brought a slave from the 
country of Rum, He reigned six years 
and six months ; and by his prudent aiid 
pacific conduct, the nation was bl^ss^ 
wich ^1 uncommon degree of repose. 

Mohammed 11, who reigned at that 
time over the Turks, had fixed his re«- 
deace at Constantinople ^ and spreading 
his conquest in countries which were 
more connected with that situation, he 
had no opportunity of disturbing the 
possessions and government of £gypt i 



d Abulpharaj. proleg. p. 24, ij j D'Heilwlot, tkre 
Inal ; and Vcrtot, lom. iit, lir. 7. 
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and Coshcadam was in a state of peacti 
with the knights of Rhodes. 

Upon the death of James de Lusig- 
nan, which was occasioned by poison, 
the Venetians seized the sovereignty of 
Cyprus, without regarding the claims of 
the princess Charlotte; and, having a 
commercial treaty with Egypt, that part 
of the Mediterranean was wholly at 
peace. The sultan of Egypt finished 
his course in the possession of general 
esteem ; and his successors^ Balbey and 
Tamarboga, reigned each of them about 
two months, and were succeeded by Al 
Ashraf Caitbey .' 

A. D. 1468.— The power of tfie suc- 
cessors of Tamerlane had shrunk into 
the cast ; and the Ottoman Turks were 
chiefly engaged in. opposition to the 
christians, and those smallcrMohammed- 
ah states which they wanted to over-* 
whelm. Caitbey, therefore^ sat with 



* Ahulpharaj. proleg, p. 26, 17 } D'Herbtlot, litre 
Koschkadam. 
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considerable tranquillity upon the throne 
of Egypt ; and, to preserve a bulwark be- 
tween him and the Turks, he kept peace 
and amity with the knights of Rhodes. 
A. D. 1481, Mohammed II sent Mcsih 
Pasha to lay siege to Rhodes; and every 
eObrt was made to wrest it from the 
knights. Spies were employed to dis- 
cover its stale of defence ; to mislead, if 
possible, the operations of the knights; 
and to pursue every measure which 
might facilitate the downfal of their 
power. But these artful schemes were 
detected; a brave resistance was made 
to every attack; and the proud Moham- 
med was frustrated in his favourite 
view. ; 

Soon after this event, Mohammed II 
died, and between, his son Bajazet and 
Zizim, or Jem, there was, a keen strug- 
gle for power ; but Bajazet was success- 
ful, and Zizim fledtoEgy'pt for protec- 
' tion and support. Caitbey applied toBaja- 
zet in behalf of his brother; and that am- 
bitious prince covered his designs, by of- 
feringZizim the sovereignty ofaprovince. 
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The sultan of Egypt was unwilling to in- 
volve himself in war ; and knowing, also,' 
the uncertainty of succtss, if Zizim 
should renew, against his brother, the 
conflicts of the field, he persuaded' him, 
on every account, to accept the offer 
which Bajazet had- made. But Zizim 
knew the cruelty of his brother; was 
acquainted with the perfidy of the Otto- 
man court ; and therefore resolved to 
avoid a situation whicH would expose 
him to the power of the weak but cruel 
Bajazet. He cast himself, therefore, in- 
to the arms of the knights of Rhodes ; 
but, being born to the destiny of the un- 
fortunate, he was sent, as it appeared, 
for safety into, the kingdom of France; 
but, by perfidy and cowardice, his in- 
terests were neglected, and he was cue 
off by poison. Bajazet did not go open- 
ly to war with thfe sultan of Egypr, but 
he privately disturbed his possessions in 
Asia Minor, and struck a more effectoal 
blow, by guarding the passes of the Cir- 
cassian mountains, and thereby prevent- 
GS3 
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ed the supply of thves, upoa iriuch tlw 
strength of Egypt thea d^>ended. But 
Caitbey died* vhea be had reigned soiae^ 
what more ttum tweBty-cioe years.' 

A. D. 1496 — -^busaidat Mohammed 
seized the goverpnient, but w^s insmnt- 
ly dispossess by another for a few 
days, and then restored. He had not sat 
upon the throng, however, four nionths» 
when Oansu was elevated to the situa- 
tion of sultan : . but. in less than two 
years he was cut off by de^^h > and 
his successor Janbalat scarcely ceigned 
seven months whenTumaii' Bey ascend 
ed the throne j but his reign axeaadsd 
to little more than ni|i<^y days."* 

A. D. 1501,— Cansu, or, as the Euroe- 
pean writers tersQ. him, Campson Gauri> 
was ^f^sed to the Circassian thrcme, by 
the unqnimou^ consent of t;he whole na- 
tion. It is probable that the Egypti- 

■ D'Herttelot titm Cawtbii ( Vertot. torn, iii, liv. 7 ; 
& Cantemii'^ Ottoman Hi». title ^ajazct lit fol> Lon- 
don* A. D. 173+. 

> I>eguignn» torn, t, liv. 5. 4 
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am were now again permitted to hare 
free access into Circasaa for slaves ; for 
we find the new suhan and Bajazet 11 
united in- a league ag»nst the knights of 
Rhodes, and apparently in terms of 
friendship. 

Camp-on Gauri had his anxiety di- 
rected, cm the one hand, towards the 
knights of Rhodes, and, cm the other, to- 
wards the subjects of Portugal, who trad- 
ed in the Indian seas.'' It appeared, in a 
fiwmer part of this hirtory, that, a few 
years ^evious to the period at which 
we have now arrived,- the Portuguese 
d^covered a passage to India by the 
€ape of Good Hope ; but, not content 
with trading in those seas, and thus en- 
joying the riches of that -country, they 
determined to make settlements upon 
the coasts, and acquire a sovereignty in 
that part of the world. Some of the 
Indian princes applied to Egypt for sup- 
port, and solicited the aid of the court . 
of Grand Cairo, not only to defend them 
from the power of Portugal, but also to 
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protect the religion of Mohammed from 
the insults and enmity of a christian 
state. As Campson professed to be the 
lord of Mecca, and protector of that 
holy city, he readily promised assistance , 
in behalf of the Moslem cause. 

Maving obtained leave from Bajaeet 
to have a supply of timber from the 
forests of Cilicia, he employed artificers 
in all his ports^ and fitted out nuHierou& 
vessels, for the aceompUshment of his 
views. His attempts against the power 
of Portugal were probably of. no avail j 
and, the knights counteracted his pro- 
jects in the Mediterranean sea. Some- 
times they intercepted the timber des- 
tined for building his ships; and often 
they seized his vessels, which were em-. 
ployed in trade as well as in plunder. 

A. D. 1 507. — -The EgyptiMis, still hav- 
ing a (:onsiderabIe share i:^ the traffic of 
India, were accustomed to dispose of 
their articles of commerce in various 
ports of the Mediterranean sea. Eiqiosed 
to danger from the knights of Rhodes, 
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they had been obliged, for several years^ 
to employ, in that valuable trade, a ship 
of immense size, and completely armed. 
It was built after the ancient Egyptian 
manner ; consisted of several stories; ac- 
commodated a thousand soldiers for its 
defence ; Was mounted with a hundred 
pieces of cannon ; and might rather be 
denominated a floating castle than a 
ship. Often had the knights of Rhodes 
been desirous of meeting with this un- 
wieldx, but valuable, vessel; and, by 
mean* of a secret correspondence with 
the kingdom tof Egypt, they were now 
informed at what time the ship was to 
sail ; arid they provided means for mak- 
ing it a pri2e. 

Gastineati, the commander of Li- 
moges, was iB*rusted with the admirars 
galley, and required to watch the vessel, 
and endeavour to seize it. Having 
cruised, but for a short time, near the 
island of Candia, the important ship, 
made its appearance; and did not deign 
to shun the approach of the Rhodian 
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galley. The brave kiugbessiiiBin«icd the 
vessel tosurrender, butreceWedan answer 
of contempt and defiance. Instaocty the 
^Uey poured in a broadside; and so wefi 
directed was the fire^ that the captain, 
with several of his principal attendants, 
were killed upoa deck. This nnexh 
pected blow filled the sh^ with coaSo' 
sion ; and when the volley was oa the 
point of being repeated, she immedi- 
ately stnick, and the crew solicited mu- 
fij. 'iThe news of this defeat; were dei^ 
ly &h; by the merchants- of Alexandria; 
and tne shame of it s^^ad a blufeh^ upwi 
the court of Grand CairOi- 

A, D. 1512. — Sdun I asceiuisd tiw 
throne of the Turks, after be had 1^ 
posed, and perhaps poisoned, his £nl>er. 
As he was himself the youti^eft of the 
£uEuly, he secured his- succesaoa bjr the 
death of both his brothers ; and, in the 
&U current of ambmon, began to en* 
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^rge the boondiariesof his empire. To 
resist the lury o# bis power, a treaty of 
&ie&dship' and mstml protection was 
entered into, by the feing t^Pfersia, the 
sultan, of Egypt, and the grand-mastep 
of Rhodie^ Having invaded suceessfiilty 
the territories of Shah fehmael, king of 
Pevna, Selim afterwards directed his 
marcb fowavd Syria, arid engaged- Camp- 
SOTi Gawri in the neighboarhood of 
Aleppo. The whole kingdom of Egypt 
was in a revolutionary state ; and the 
emir* of Daraaseus had long been rebei- 
Houst The governors of Syria and 
Asia Min(M» were- attached to the inter- 
est of Selim ; and'» in the day- of battle, 
betrayed the sultan of Egypt. P^ted, 
the one on- the right, and the other on 
the left, wing of his army, they abandon- 
ed their station,: and joined the forces of 
Selim. So much were the Egyptian ar- 
my ast(^i6hed, that they were in danger 
of running into confusion, and taking 
flight ; but the commands and example 
of their sultan restored order ; and the 
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battle was maintained with obstinacy and 
valour. At length, however, they were 
overpowered, and as Campson Gauri 
was attempting to rally the broken 
ranks, he was unavoidably overwhelmed 
in the confusion, and trampled to death 
by the feet (ff the cavalry. 

A. D. i5i6.—-SeUm, having . secured 
Syria, directed his victorious coarse to- 
ward Jerusalem, the place of so many 
prophets, and so many pilgrims ; and, 
having ofifered up his devotions in the 
mosque of the temple, he bent his way 
toward Egypt. In the meantime,^ the 
Circassian chie& had rallied their forces* 
and placed Tuman Bey upon the throne 
of that country. But, notwithstanding 
a brave resistance, . the Circassians were 
overcome, and the Borgite dynasty .was 
destroyed, A. D. 151 7; and then the 
kingdom of Egypt became a province of 
the Ottoman empire. Tuman 5ey fled 
to an Arabian sheik, where he was kind- 
ly received, and promised protection ; 
but, contrary to the laws of honour and 
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nations, he -was given up to the con- 
queror, and subjected to the will of Se- 
lim. Some have attempted to shew 
with how much clemency he was re- 
ceived; but whatever marks of respect 
were exhibited for a time, we know that 
he soon suffered violence, and was basely 
hanged at Zavila, one of the gates of 
Grand Cairo.*^ 



' Abulpharaj, proleg. p. 2Q, 30 j D'Herbdot^ titrc 
Selim Khan ; and Cantemir* Hist. Utlc Stlim L 
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